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These are the cars that stand out at the 1928 shows—the New Marmon 78 ($1895) and the New Marmon 68 


($1395). Both are straight-eights combining the greatest performance of the day with wonderful good looks 


and good value. Both are Marmons with Marmon precision and care in Vi \ R Mi QO N 
every detail. (Prices f. 0. b. Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis.) 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
Superior in Quality 
Moderate tn Price 








MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIETH AVENUE & 07! STREET-NEW YORK 
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LES POIS DE SENTEUR DE CHEZ MOI CARON 
(SWEET PEAS ) 


CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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international} 
syociety , announi, 
cer, a new com-|k 
pact >. >» >» An 
ebony finithed box 
richly inlaid with gold~ 
containing a new face- 
powder by Guerlain 
a powder that imparty 
ity preciouy faultlex- 
ner to the ~kin of 
itr Uurer, yoffly blen- 
ding ity own loveli- 

















GUERIAI 


NEW YORK 578 MADIFON AVENUE: PARIY 68 CHAMPY ELYYTEEN 


RUE DE LA PAIX » * 
SHALIMAR “ZUNE ROYE 
VAGUE CTOUVENIR *% 
QUAND VIENT VETTE 
POUR TROUBLER » x 
MITSLOUKO »~ >» xs *# 
FOL AROME /GUERLINADE 
~ * MHEURE BLEUE | 
CANDIDE EFFLUYVE > * 
A TRAVERS CHAMPY b 
CHAMPY ELYWTEE 











verlain Perfume are blended and ~ealed in Pari- 
and ~old only in the original bottlen x x x 
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azY Days SOUTH OF THE FROST-LINE | 
e e 
Now that the Winter vacation has come into its own—now that 
, one is more often “‘called South” for a bit of swimming and golf 
MEN’S CLOTHING Al - i iil ‘ 1. Rich 
sia i id —Altman offers sports clothes the whole year ‘round. Right 
now they’re more than usually inspiring 
FURNISHINGS 
FIRST FLOOR Blazers—Flannels—Swimming Suits—Beach Robes—Panamas 
And Everything Else 
| “ALTMAN MAGAZINE, WHICH FACILITATES SHOPPING IN PERSON OR BY MAIL, SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON REQUEST 
a al 
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Case *R-741 


Cecily— —. Born 1894, Sorrento, Italy, of English parents. Residence in New York three years later. Privately 
educated. During girlhood showed marked ree for music, painting and writing. Several mild love affairs 
prior to entering Wellesley 1912. While still in school, contributed numerous poems to better class magazines. 
Before graduation (1916) completed poetic drama in five acts. Immediately hailed as one of the outstanding 
poets of the decade. Literary and social groups lionized her—momentarily. She was seldom asked to the same 
place twice, however. Reported engaged first to Wall Street broker and later to well-known playwright. Noth- 
ing came of either. Unable to explain social failure, began to worry. Nervous breakdown in 1918. 

In 1921 completely recovered her poise. Second dramatic poem in 1922, acknowledged a brilliant 


accomplishment. Married spring of 1923 to captain in English Army. Two children. Residence, 
London, England. 


Remember .. [ 











Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a } 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy } 
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MUHA, 


IN THE MANNER OF KINGS 


THIS diamond, animate with icy fire... 
this fragile chain of blue, imprisoned 


flames . .. that string of pearls, that 
ruby ring, this pin. . . . Like prismed 
stars they scintillate with light, lus- 
trous, triumphant, shaped in their regal 
beauty by the skill and learning of an 
ancient craft. 


The brilliance of any stone, its decora- 
tive effect, depend largely upon the dex- 
terity with which it is cut and mounted. 
A jewel of rarest water may sink to me- 
diocrity beneath an inept hand. Expert 
knowledge, infinite patience, originality, 
good taste . . . these must be present in 
the finest work. And these are attributes 
which distinguish in an extraordinary 
degree the jewels to be seen in this 
establishment. 

It is a tradition of Marcus & Company 
that this work shall be done by men who 


are artists as well as craftsmen. They 
face the preparation of a jewel as a 
painter his empty canvas. Their long 
experience, their talent and devoted care 
go into it. And when, perhaps after 
weeks or months of toil, the last crown- 
ing touch is added, it is marked with a 
character instantly recognizable and 
unique ... the subtle imprint of author- 
ity, the aspect of a kingly grace. 


Pearl necklaces from $125,000 to 
$200. Marquise and emerald cut dia- 
monds from $35,000 to $2500. Emeralds 
from $20,000 to $500. Sapphires from 


$10,000 to $500. Star rubies and star 


sapphires, black opals, precious and semi- 
precious stones in settings of rare and 
exquisite workmanship, $5000 to $50. 

The Palm Beach branch of this estab- 
lishment will be open from January 16th 


to April 2nd. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Sth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; and Palm Beach 


©1928 
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Styled l for Young Men 


D: STETSON 
THE SPIRIT OF HAT SMARTNESS MAY BE CONVENIENTLY SUMMED UP IN ONE WorR 


WHI 
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You have only to look around you at any fashionable gathering of motor 
cars to notice the predominance of Buicks and to recognize that Buick 
popularity is founded on the bedrock of finer style and finer performance. 
Tasteful color harmonies slim, youthful lines--and luxurious interiors distin- 
guish Buick bodies by Fisher, just as thrilling getaway, virile power and match- 
less smoothness place Buick far ahead of other cars on street and highway. 





| | There must always be a leader in every field one who promotesand directs 
| progress and Buick has filled this role in the field of finer, moderate-priced 
automobiles for twenty-four years. 





That’s why today’s Buick is so able and beautiful. That’s why it is winning 
such warm favor in all parts of America. That’s why the mode is Buick. 





SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ COUPES §1195 to S1S50 / SPORT MODELS S1195 to $1525 


7 ] Ails Flt, Mah., gonernment iaxt 1. The € incins pl 
| 
} 

| 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT - BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
SON 








Modeled and fired in a unit 36 
inches long and 20 inches wide 
(the largest lavatory of genuine 
vitreous china ever fired in one 
piece). It is also made 30 inches 
long by 20 inches wide. 


cao 
The price of the “Templeton” in 
either size, with fittings of Chro- 
mard with hammered gold panels 


as illustrated, is $650.00, not 
including cost of installation. 


Cw 


Leg shafts of clearest crystal, 
with metal tops of Chromard 
Finish. 


Cas 


The trademark “Standard” 


is impressed in every fixture. 


Siar dard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Lh ‘Leplite 











—— 





\ Now your bathroom 





may be as beautiful as your living room- 


The beauty of “Standard” lavatories is that 
of fine furniture, modeled in genuine vitreous 
china. Spacious, symmetrical, they are the 
latest achievement in “Standard” master 
craftsmanship. 


The fittings, wrought with characteristic 
“Standard” skill, are of harmonizing design, 
finished in platinum-like Chromard, forever 
free from tarnish or corrosion. The grace- 
fully tapered legs are of clearest crystal, top- 
ped with wrought metal in Chromard Finish. 
The “Templeton” above pictured is but one 
of the new style “Standard” lavatories of ex- 


clusive distinction. Other designs are the 
“Pemberton” of straight-lined simplicity and 
dignity, with stately faucets; the “Castleton”, 
a design of graceful charm, with all-metal legs; 
the “Chesterton” and “Whittington’’of pleas- 
ing structural lines and legs of clear crystal. 


In the “Standard” Showrooms in principal 
cities may be seen permanent exhibitions of 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures introducing new 
notes of individuality. An interesting booklet, 
illustrated in colors, will be mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 
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ome Jounny FarreLtt—famous Golf “ Pro” —selected 

his Palm Beach Suits—he was rather surprised to find 
patterns such as the one shown above... Many men, who 
lead in Sport and in the field of industry, are buying suits 
of Palm Beach Cloth in these dark, serviceable shades as 
Well as in the lighter tones. 


Their diversity of pattern is infinite—their wear and wash- 
Ing qualities are unique—their comfort and economy are 


unmatched. As for their tailoring possibilities and good looks— 
well, if we remember rightly, Mr. Johnny Farrell has been 
chosen as the best dressed man in his professional world. 


For sport, for Southern travel, for the warm days to come— 
there’s nothing like a Palm Beach Suit. At all good clothiers ! 








THE PALM BEACH MILLS (x¢gpcutow 
Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Maine SS m= 











Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 229 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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SISTER. CREATION TO THE FAMOUS LIGHTER | Bow 
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stick, which may either 


‘ PRESENTING 


























No more need one 


VOU eee hs a cidarelle 
Co = oO 


fumble about for rouge, be withdrawn or used 


powder or the elusive in its stationary form 





ALFRED 


lipstick ... For here is a tiny vanity which 
ingeniously combines these three prime 
requisites to make-up vac Simulating in 
appearance the well-known hriquet it 
offers the same fascinating ease of use. 


A quick flick of the cap reveals a lip- 





The lipstick may be removed from 
the case entirely or screwed up from 
the bottom and applied. 


...» Within the dainty encasement are 
a mirror and a single or double 


. The cos- 


metics are of surpassing quality and 


compact, as one prefers wae 


may be obtained in the shades now in 


fa vor. 


AVAILABLE AT THE SMART STORES: 


Engine- Turned Nickel or Brass Lacquer Model . 


Lacquer Enamel in a Choice of Six Colors . . 


DUNHILL OF 


LONDON 


$5.00 Silver-Plated or Gold-Plated Model ..-.... 10.00 


12.50 Sterling Silver and Solid Gold Models up to 260.00 


and E. & 


BASS, INC., 


NEW YORK 
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Fleisher announces a new plan 
of guarantee for knitted garments 


Latest styles from leading manufacturers 


carry this Fleisher Guarantee Tag 


For the first time in the history of knit 
goods you can now buy garments guar- 
anteed for wearing quality by the maker 
of the yarns. Fleisher’s yarns have been 
known for more than half a century as 
the superior yarns for hand-knitting. 
They are used also by foremost manu- 
facturers to make sweaters, sports frocks, 
children’s suits and other garments. 

Now Fleisher makes this guarantee: 
We will be responsible to you 


knit things that once had to be patiently 
knitted at home, Fleisher’s XXX Yarn 
sets their standard. 

Only manufacturers who have the 
same high-grade standards for garment- 
making that Fleisher has for yarn, are 
using the XXX Yarn. All garments 
made of this XXX Yarn are so labeled 
and the wearing quality of the yarns is 
absolutely guaranteed. 








for the wearing quality of 





Fleisher’s XXX Yarn in the 











garment you buy, wherever 
you may purchase it. If any 
garment bearing this Guar- 
antee Tag should fail to give 
satisfaction in the quality of 
the yarn, we will replace it 
absolutely without cost to you. 


Never before was there a 
guarantee like this 








Happily the time has passed 
when you need guess or take 
chances buying knitted gar- 
ments. . . . Fleisher is a 
most familiar name to women 
who know how to knit. Now 
that manufacturers are mak- 
ing the lovely and practical 






















































































ORS 


: PLrisHER’s 


Unit goods are | 
only as good as 
the yarn of which 
they are made” 


| SBEBWHeisher,Inc 
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Look for this tag on knitted 
garments you buy 


This guarantee is unprece- 
dented. Read it carefully. See 
how completely it protects you 
and your purchases. . . . Wo- 
men who know the true econ- 
omy of buying quality mer- 
chandise will be quick to 
appreciate the value of this 
little tag. Look for it when you 
need knitted wear... . 


THE FLEISHER GUARANTEE 


This garment is knitted of Fleisher Guaranteed yarn, a worsted yarn 
made entirely of selected pure virgin wool,and the wearing quality of 


the yarn is GUARANTEED. 


If the yarn in this garment should fail to give you satisfactory wear, 
send it direct to us with this tag, and the store sales slip, and we will 
replace the garment with another similar garment. This guarantee does 
not cover color or dyeing. S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 25th and 


Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Also makers of superior yarns for hand knitting and other art needlework 
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cAudioCraphic —— 


for the 


DUO-ART REPRODUCING PIANO 


The World’s Foremost Musical Authorities and Greatest Pianists have Collaborated 
7) produce in AudioGraphic Music one of the Most Important Movements for 
the Development of Musical U nderstanding and Appreciation Ever Undertaken 


=WHE idea underlying AudioGraphic 


the Symphonies were also invariably chosen 





Music is to bring to the listener’s 
mind simultaneously with the actual 
) hearing of the music, such comment 
as will illuminate its hidden Looiatay and mean- 
ing, enabling the hearer to grasp the full 
significance of the composition. 

The Duo-Art Music Roll has been chosen 
by the world’s great musical authorities as the 





The soundest and most 
comprehensive scheme 
for music appreciation 
yet put forward.” — 

ERNEST NEWMAN, Music Critic 


“Sunday Times,” 


toannotate theirown work. So Walter Damrosch 
presents the Andante from the dainty Haydn 
Surprise Symphony — Sir Henry Wood, the 
ever thrilling Pathetique Symphony of Tschai- 
kovsky and Albert Stoessel his own recordings 
of the glorious “Fifth” of Beethoven. 





London 
Beethoven, only five or six are familiar to 





means of accomplishing this great end. 

A Modern Miracle—so it has been termed and is it not 
almost this? Think what AudioGraphic Music gives us. The 
works of all the great composers, interpreted by the greatest 
living artists, explained by the world’s greatest musical 
authorities. 

The selection of present day pianists to interpret the works 
of various composers at first seemed an almost impossible 
task. The Committee, however, proceeded to make first 
choices. Who should play the famous Paderewski Minuet but 
Paderewski himself—the piano literature of Bach but Harold 
Samuel, one of his greatest living interpreters — Ravel’s 
exquisite music of impressionism but the great Ravel himself? 

Fortunately those men were available either through their 
exclusive contracts to play for the Duo-Art Piano or by their 
sympathy for the project, or both, and so AudioGraphic 
Music represents throughout—first choices of great pianists. 
Their interpretations alone have stood the test of discrim- 
inating world audiences. 


Leading Authorities 
are Enthusiastic Collaborators 


The selection of authorities for the analysis and listeners’ 
comment was a far easier task for the Committee. 
conductors of Symphony Orchestras who had chosen to record 


Great 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


THIS MUSIC WILL BF 


listeners. Yet these thirty-twosonatas epitomize 
the entire musical life of the great Master. They constitute 
such a unique example of the thoroughness with which this 
Libraryof Music hasbeen planned that ‘they have been entirely 
completed. They show the rare collaborationof the great pianist 
and the great music educator in interpreting Beethoven. 


Rare Material obtained from Various 
Great Institutions of Art 


The Theatre Guild of New York offered the use of its 
complete photographic library. Therefore, the Peer Gynt 
Suite of Grieg in the AudioGraphic Music carries with it 
pictures of he: action of the Ibsen drama from the production 
in which Joseph Schildkraut created the part of the mis- 
chievous Peer. 

The Metropolitan Opera House offered pictures of its 
famous Urban settings for use in the operatic works of Audio- 
Graphic Music. The Medici Society has given permission 
for the reproduction of many paintings in its Collection, 
notable among which are the imaginative sketches for scenes 
from Hansel and Gretel. 

These and many ocher sources of authentic material which 
have been generously made available to the Aeolian Company 
and its Editors, have been a means of constant encourage- 
ment in their striving toward the ideal. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION 





Of the thirty-two immortal sonatas of 
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Wa.tteR Damroscu, D.Mus., Mem- 
ber National Institute of Arts and 
Letters; Trustee American Academy 
in Rome; Conductor New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Cuarces Marre Wipor, Organist and 
Professor of Composition at the Paris 
Conservatoire; Permanent Secretary 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts. 

J.B. McEwen, M.A., D.Mus., F.R.- 
A.M., Composer, Principal Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Sig ALEXANDER MacKenzie,k.C.V.- 
0.,D.Mus.,L.L.D., D.C.L., Com- 
poser, late Principal Royal Academy 
of Music. 

Sir Hucu P. Aten, C.V.O., D.Mus., 
Professor of Music, University of 
Oxford; Director Royal College of 
Music. 

Ernest La Prape, Music Editor, New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

W.R. Anperson, B.Mus., L.R.A.M., 
late Editor of The Music Teacher; 
Extension Lecturer of London Uni- 
versity, etc. 

Lovis Francors M. Ausert, French 
Composer. 

Epwarp Dickenson, Emeritus Prof. 
of Music, Oberlin Conservatory. 
J. Percy Baker, B. Mus., F.R.A.M., 
: Secretary Musical Association, etc. 
Joun E. Bortanp, D.Mus., F.R.C.- 

O., late Director of Music to the 
London County Council Education 
Committee; Examiner to Trinity 

College of Music. ; 

Cuariecs H. Farnswortu, Emeritus 
Prof. of Music Education, Colum- 
bia University. 

Mute. Nap1a Boutancer, Composer 
and Teacher. 

Aprian Boutt, M.A., Conductor 
Birmingham City Orchestra; Profes- 
sor Royal College of Music, etc. 

J. Lavrence Erp, Prof. of Music, 
Connecticut College. 

M. D. Catvocoresst, Author. 

Miss Mane CuamBeErtaln, Lecturer 
in Music to the London County 
Council; Editor of The School of 
Music Review. 

Eprtra M. Ruetrs, Educ. Director, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Jean Cuantavorne, Author, General 
Secretary Paris Conservatoire. 

AtberT Coates, Formerly Senior 
Conductor and Artistic Director 
Imperial Opera, Petrograd; Conduc- 
tor at Covent Garden. 

Acres M. Frysercer, Educ. Direc- 
tor, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Rocer Ducasse, Composer; Inspec- 
tor of Music in the Paris Schools. 

Paut Duxas, Composer; Editor of the 
works of Rameau and Scarlatti. 

Lavrence Giiman, Critic, N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Maurice Emmanvet, Author, Pro- 
fessor History of Music, Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Eowin Evans, Music Critic and 
authority on Modern Music. 

Feuix Borowsk1, Music Editor, Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

Exvest Fowtes, F.R.A.M., Author, 

cturer at the Training School for 
Music Teachers, etc. 





OF EDITORS CONTRIBUTING TO AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC 


J. A. Forsytn, late Secretary Halle 
Concerts and one of the Music 
Critics of the Daily News and Star; 
Hon. Secretary of the Educational 
Committee. 

Eric DELAMARTER, Assistant Con- 
ductor of Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Noet Gatton, well-known French 
Composer; Grand Prix de Rome. 
Miss Nancy Gitrorp, A.R.A.M., 
writer upon musical educational 

subjects. 

A. H. Gopwin, Editor, Gilbert ©& 
Sullivan Fournal. 

Marcaret Lowry, Educ. Director, 
Kansas City Symphony. 

Harvey Grace, F.R.C.O., Author, 
Editor of The Musical Times. 

Marie WietuHan, Lecturer, Music 
Appreciation, Board of Education, 
Ne YG. 

Sipney Grew, Writer, Editor of The 
Midland Musician. 

Sir Henry Hapow, C.B.E., LL.D., 
D.Mus.,F.R.S.L.,J.P., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University; Hon. 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; 
Chairman Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education; President 
Association of Musical Competition 
Festivals; Editor of the Oxford 
History of Music. 

Sir Hamitron Harry, F.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor Halle Orches- 
tra, Manchester. 

Vincent D’Inpy. The eminent Com- 
poser, Principal of the Schola Can- 
torum, etc. 

G. C. Asuton Jonson, Lecturer and 
Writer. Authority on Chopin. 

Sir Henry J. Woop, D.Mus.,F.R.A.- 
M., F.R.C.M., Conductor Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, etc. 

H. E. Wortnam, formerly Music 
Critic of The Morning Post. 

I, Puizipp, Author, Professor of Piano 
at the Paris Conservatoire. 
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Stewart Macpuerson, }.R.A.M., 
Author, Professor Royal Academy 
of Music. 

AtrreD Kauisu, B.A., Barrister at 
Law; Music Critic Daily News and 
Star. 

Cuarces Hersert Kitson, M.A., D. 
Mus., F.R.C.O., Professor of Music 
at Dublin University, late Organist 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dub- 
lin; Professor Royal College of 
Music. 

*. MarxuaM Lee, M.A., D.Mus., 
F.R.C.O., Writer, Extension Lec- 
turer Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London. 

Ecerton Lowe, Author, Examiner of 
Trinity College of Music, London. 

James Lyon, D.Mus., Author. 

FrankLin Dunnam, Lecturer on 
Music, Fordham University. 

Basi Marne, M.A., Editor Bulletin 
of the British Music Society and one 
of the Music Critics of the Daily 
Telegraph. 

A. Forses Mirne, M.A., B. Mus., 
Music Master of Berkhamsted 
School. 

Epwarp S, Mircneit, Professor of 
Piano, Royal College of Music. 

Georce H. Gartian, Director of 
Music, New York City Public 
Schools. 

Ernest Newman, Writer, Music 
Critic of The Sunday Times, late 
Music Critic Manchester Guardian, 
The Birmingham Post. 

Harry Crane Perrin, D.Mus., F.R.- 
C.O., Dean Faculty of Music in 
McGill University, Montreal, and 
Director University Conservatorum 
of Music; late Organist Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Jacques GABRIEL Prop’HomME, Writ- 

er and Musicologist; Laureate 


— 


French Academy and the Academy 
of Fine arts. 


cA Steinway 
DUO-ART PIANO 
Italian Renaissance 


AudioGraphic music may be viewed at Aeolian Hail, at the various branches and 
agencies of the Aeolian Company, or at the Schirmer, Ditson, and Carl Fisher 


music stores. 
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Stewart Mins, Critic, Musical 


America. 

Epirn M.G.Reep,A.R.C.O., Author, 
Editor of Music and Youth. 

Maurice Jacquet, Composer, Critic. 

C. Rene, Composer and Musical 
Writer. 

Str Lanpon Rona_p, F.R.A.M., F.- 
R.€.M.,. F:G.S.M., F.ZS., Prin- 
cipal Guildhall School of Music; 
Conductor Royal Albert Hall Or- 
chestra; Chairman Musical Con- 
ductors’ Assocjation; late President 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
etc. 

Dr. Cyrit BraDey Rootuam, M.A., 
D. Mus., Composer and Conductor; 
Director of Music at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer 
in Music in Cambridge University. 

Deems Taytor, Editor, Musical 
America. 

Percy A. Scnotes, B. Mus., A.R.- 
C.M., Music Critic of the B.B.C.; 
late Music Critic Odserver and Edi- 
tor of The Musical Student; Exten- 
sion Lecturer of the Universities of 
Oxford and London; Inspector of 
Music in Secondary Schools to Lon- 
don University; Past President of 
the Union of Directors of Music in 
Secondary Schools. 

H. A.. Scott, Music Critic of The 
Westminster Gazette. 

Puitip W. Conrap, Amherst College, 
Aeolian Editorial Staff. ‘ 
Tuomas Francis Ketrty, Music Edi- 
tor, Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 

tra. 

GEOFFREY TurRTON SHaw, B. A., 
B.Mus., Writer and Composer, 
H.M. Inspector of Musicin Schools. 

WALTER FitzwiLiiaM StargxleE,M.A., 
D.Litt., Registrar School of Music. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. 

A. J. SHetpon, Music Critic of The 
Birmingham Post. 

Witt Earnart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. ° 

Sir Ricuarp R. Terry, D.Mus., F.- 
R.C.O., late Director of Music at 
Westminster Cathedral; Past Pres- 
ident Union of Directors of Music 
in Secondary Schools. 

Davip VauGHaAN Tuomas, M.A., D.- 
Mus., Composer and Conductor; 
Inspector of Music to the Welsh 
Central Board. 

Hersert Peyser, Editorial Staff, 
Music, NV. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Paut Vipat, Composer; Prix de Rome; 
Conductor Paris Opera and Opera 
Comique; Professor Paris Conser- 
vatoire. 

R. T. Waite, D.Mus., Author, Lec- 
turer on Music at Goldsmith’s 


College. 


Joun Marsuatt, Music Editor, Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra. 

W. G. Wuitraker, D. Mus., F.R.- 
C.O., Reader in Music at Arm- 
strong College; Conductor New- 
castle Bach Choir. 

Cyrin Winn, M.A., Inspector of 
Schools, England. 

HersBert Wiseman, M.A., Director 
of Music to Edinburgh Education 
Authority. 


Ihe FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC HERE AND ABROAD 


AEOLIAN HALL ~w 689 FIFTH AVENUE, at 54th Street, New York 


LONDON ° 


es 


PARIS 


, BERLIN ° 


MADRID ° 


SYDNEY 


. MELBOURNE 








Many gentlemen think that there are no other 
tobacconists than Dunhill’s on Fifth Avenue, and 


no other hats than Berg Hats .. And after all, why 


shouldn't they? .. This is the Berg Homburg 


with the new high crown, in grey, $7. F. Berg 
& Company, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


When you decide to wear your 
blue suit, do you pick your tie to 
go with the aforementioned suit? 

A tie with a maroon back- 
ground goes well with your blue 
suit. Or a warm brown one. Or 
one with orange or yellow in it. 
(These colors are all warm, while 
a blue suit is cold. The result is 
harmonious contrast.) 

The point is—one should se- 
lect one’s tie with a particular suit 
in mind. Certain ties go well with 
certain suits—and the same ties are 
impossible with others. 

Your haberdasher has a back- 
ground of experience and can save 
a lot of time and show you a wider 


selection if you mention the suit. 














CHENEY BROTHERS 


181 MADISON 


AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“_ TRIFLES make perfection, but perfection is no trifle. True of 
ay Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes as it is of a master’s painting. 





Ba ROBERTS-WICKS CO., Utica, N. Y. 


: ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 


~ 
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eady to go 
with an engine 


that defies the cold 






te ee ee ial - 











Chilled —cold as the weather, yet golden Texaco flows—flows at 
zero — flows freely when many oils lag dangerously. 

Brief starting seconds — the short time you spend “warming up” a 
cold engine — may cause more harm than hours of high-speed driving. 
For motor oil must flow and feed /ustantly, else pistons ride cylinder 
walls rough-shod, and metal grips metal harshly — destructively. 

Only an oil as alert as Texaco —free of paraffin wax, of tars and 
cylinder stock, free of all cold-sluggish substances —can give instant 
protection. No matter how cold the engine may be, Texaco Motor Oil 
never hesitates. 

Stop at any Texaco Service Station—the Red Star and Green T 
identifies it. Insist upon the correct grade of Golden Texaco Motor Oil. 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


CLEAN-CLEAR-GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 





FEBI 


amel 


The most popular cigarette 
in the United States 











Quality put it there—quality 
keeps it there. Camel smokers 
are not concerned and need not 
be concerned with anything 
but the pleasure of smoking. 












A If all cigarettes were as good 
PF as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 
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The MISFIT 


In the impressive atmosphere of the great Banking 
institutions, the Executives are given a background 
that is symbolical of the love and interest of those 
whose duty it is to preserve the traditions of the 
institution, so that when you and I go there, we 
expect to see in the City Bank, or whatever it may 
be, something imposing, dignified, impressive—and 
what do you suppose would happen to this picture 
if the President or some other big executive were 
introduced to you and he wore a bathroom washed 
collar of the limpy type? It’s a starched collar job 
—all big jobs are—and the collars for the big job are 


ARROW COLLARS 


Made by the Makers of ARRrow Suirts, UNDERWEAR and HANDKERCHIEFS 


c 205 
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AT THE hockey game, at the club, or on the 
Avenue—wherever well-groomed men appear 
—touches of Sulloway color and beauty show 
a smart and sophisticated taste. 

Sulloway means a choice of smart wool 
hose that fulfills every preference. Fresh, new 
patterns. Rich, warm colors. Clean, crisp 
designs. The Sulloway line always reflects 
the latest modes, gleaned from the fashion 
centers of the world. For the best of the most 
recent style tendencies of London, Paris, Palm 
Beach, and the Riviera are adapted by Sullo- 
way. And Sulloway style creators, themselves 
the most accomplished artists, are benefited 
in planning new Sulloway offerings by an 





WITH 
WEAR 


SULLOWAY 


WOOL HOSIERY 


association and exchange of ideas with the 
stylists of Glengair Ltd., of Scotland. 


Sulloway wool hose is faithfully knitted in 
New England. A product of the oldest wool 
hosiery mill in this country, a mill where skill 
and care of manufacture are proud traditions. 
And because it is carefully and exactly made 
of only the best yarns, it is long lasting and 
durable. It gives months of stylish wear. 


Sulloway Wool Hosiery retails for 50c to $3 per pair and 
includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, children’s 
golf stockings, and women’s full length hose. Sold direct 
to retailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 389 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 1814 
North American Building, Chicago. 
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WHETHER YOURE HEADING FOR SUNSHINE OR SNOW 
A SHOE FOR EACH WARDROBE 


The smart man-at-home and the fortunate chap 
who goes South for the season have one thing in 
common—each needs a well-turned-out oxford. 

Both require the same conservative elegance 
of line, but they part on the question of shoe 
weight. Yet the gentlemen in the picture part as 
friends on the question of shoes, at least, for each 
is wearing a smartly turned Walk-Over oxford. 





All the types of shoes required for the shoe 
wardrobe of the smartly dressed man are avail- 
able at the many Walk-Over Men’s Shops through- 
out the country. 

“Shoes—As Seen on Oxford Street,” by 
William Arnsworth Wilson, is an interesting new 
booklet illustrating the newest Walk-Overs. 
You may have it for the asking. 


WALK- OVER SHOES 


The gentleman at left will brave ds | : 
: ¢ ) c ) Mm The traveler wears the Denbigh, a 
the winter with the Stoneleigh, n t OQ nN Walk-Over with the Main sameet 


a heavy wing-tipped brogue of 
sturdy Tan Calf —at $12. 


Arch; a light oxford of Black or 
Tan Russia Calf. $10. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Do you know why cach one of these costumes is in 


the mode? ... which one is best suited to your 
figure? ...which is proper for what occasions? ... 
If you don’t know, you need to study Vogue .. . if 
you do, you'll appreciate the importance of getting 
Vogue regularly, at a special money-saving price. 








Name 





Mode . . individualized! 


be woman at the left knows the most important 
thing about the new mode—its femininity. So she 
chooses a yellow-beige boucle coat from Louise- 
boulanger in which the new softness is achieved by 
means of cape sleeves and a scarf collar. 


The woman at the right knows the very same fact. 
But she expresses her femininity in a cleverly cut black 
broadcloth coat from Paquin, trimmed with warm yel- 
low fox... . Then along comes the woman in the middle 
who chooses to be feminine as Lelong suggests, in diag- 
onally pleated black satin, with blond satin for frock-top 
and little jacket. 


Taken together, they illustrate not only the mode’s 
femininity, but the diversity, the individuality that gives 
it extraordinary interest this spring... . : And that’s the 
way Vogue shows it to you—not for one type, but for 
all—not for the smart woman with millions alone, but 
for the other woman, equally smart, who must piece her 
dollars with brains . . . for these three costumes, shown 
in the February Ist issue, are all from New York shops 
where price is a factor. 


Begin now to prove toc yourself that Vogue is not an 
extravagance, but a smart economy. Before you spend 
a penny on your new spring clothes. . . before you even 
plan your budget . . . invest $2 in this special offer on 
Vogue. Plan your wardrobe by it. Check every purchase 
against its fashion information. And you will have, we 
promise you, greater satisfaction on less expenditure 
than you ever had before. 


() issues of Vogue *2 


a special offer 


limited to new subscribers only 


regular price $6 a year 


Chie is a matter of information, not of in- 
come. Wrong things are often costlier than 
right. What you leave off is even more impor- 
tant than what yeu put on. Guided by Vogue, 
you may look smart on a $100 expenditure, 
while uninformed women merely look frump- 


ish in $10,000 worth of mink and pearls. 


Consider, then, that for $2, a tiny fraction 
of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown, 
you may have 10 issues of Vogue, guiding 
you not merely now in your immediate pur- 
chases, but for months to come, in your ex- 
penditure of hundreds of dollars for -your 
entire Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NO W! 


0 Enclosed find $2.00 for TEN ISSUES of Vogue beginning at once 
OU Enclosed find $6.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue 


State . V.F. 2-28 


SREB BBB BEBE BRB EBB BEB BRB BRB RBBB BERBER BERBER RB RRR RB RRR ee eee ee eee 
Vocue, Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 10 issues 
would cost you $3.50. Through this offer you get 
them for $2. A saving of $1.50. 


——, 
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BOYS’ CAMP 





—_—— 








Tne West Works Wonders 


HROUGH the formative vears, your boy needs 
lau possible contact with the vitalizing, ener- 
gizing forces ofthe outdoors. A summer spent here 
is an investment in health and character w hich may 
return dividends all his life. 


Foxboro is 26 miles from Flagstaff, Arizona, at 
7000 feet elevation, in magnificent mountain country, 
covered with pine forests, All sleeping quarters 
separate, clubhouse with showers, new equipment, 
doctor and matron, responsible attendants, riding, 
pack trips, swimming, tennis, baseball— these are 
some of the features that insure a delightful and 
profitable summer. Ages 14—21.Write for booklet 
—20 East 39th Street; New York City. 


FOXBORO 
RANCHES 


Flagstaf£, Arizona 
Write for full information 














GIRLS’ CAMP 


amp "har Girls 


ynona ¢ FAIRLEE, VERMONT 


The choice of the discriminating. 
Vacation de Luxe. Correct Riding, 
18 hole golf, select membership, 
land and water sports. 15th season. 


For Booklet address— 





LAKEMOREY 


WYNONA CAMP 


Thompson St. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 








CHILDREN’S CAMP. 
EMBER GLOW 


A Tutoring Camp in Maine 

For ——e needing speech correction. 
McGinnis, or, 

4907 mene Avenue - Louis, 


fue satisfy you—that is our purpose. If you re- 
quire additional information after reading the 
school announcements in these pages, it is yours for 
the asking. 





_ Mo. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





“oR gs”? 


tic Science. Dancing, 


plan carefully. 


Vogue 





DUCATION is today an affair of exactitude and thought- 
ful selection . . . far more than the elementary three 
. it makes for future happiness and the 

pleasurable things of life. Whether you have in mind 
a preparatory school that will be more in keeping with the 
future you have planned for either son or daughter ... whether 
you now feel that a specialized course in Applied Art, Domes- 
Acting, Modern Business Training or 
Secretarial Work is the next best step toward that career... 
whatever it may be, now is the time to look about you and 


And you need not go far. Here in these pages you will find 
the announcements of several types of schools . . . possibly 
just the school that best meets your requirements . . . a school 
that has devoted many years of painstaking study to fit its 
students for their future life work. Consult the announcements 
of the schools advertised here, 
information as possible about your particular needs, and ask 
for their catalogs. If, afterwards, there is still some point on 
which you feel we might be of service, please feel free to con- 
sult... but at all events, make your plans now, today. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York 


write to them, giving as much 


TTouse e? Garden 








BOYS’ SCHOOL 


APPLIED ARTS 





ROX BURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. F heriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





SCHOOL 
HATEAU 
U 


par Villennes 
Seine -et- Oise 
ran 


ABRO AD—Boys s 





An American School 
in the 0 
b ; 





ness; rope an culture; modern 

nertiodas American and Foreign 

Masters. Beautiful 20 acres. All 
sports. Own Farm. Address 
Ss. 


Chateau de Bures, Box 675, Amherst, Mass., U. 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE CourSEs. Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Paris Home 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th — New York City 


MARYMOUN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic Secretarial, Dome stic Science, ete. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 
Write for_catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WEYLISTER ~ 


A resident and day school for young women. 
‘miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 

___ Box F, The Weylister, "Milford, Conn. 


ZING Smith StuDIO SCHGDL 


Residential! School for Young Women. 











Musie, daneing, dramatic art, lane 
guages and art; other subjects ar- 
ranged. 


Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D. C. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junier college course. Music, Art. Home FIR Bron 
Expression, Secretarial. Coliege Preparatory. J. 

Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 





For girls. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 





Summer Camp 
x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 


Rooklet Box 
Mrs, Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





COLLEGE | FOR WOMEN | 








TINE ARTS ~ 











ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CALIFORNIA 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Special courses in fine and applied arts. 


Write for catalogue Ler F. Ranvotpn, Director 








53rd Year of 

The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 

215 W.57th St., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing. Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography and Etching. 
Send for Catalog V. 


























FINE & APPLIED ARTS” 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and ‘The Art of Composition’. A 
simple application of dynamic symmetry. 





Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume Design 


Interior Decoration 








Che NEW YORK SCHQOL o 


INTERIOR DECORATION” 
578 MADISON AVE:NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring term starts February 1st 
Send for catalog 17-R 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


Start any time—Catalog 17-F 

















PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CAREER: 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 48, Chicago, Ill. 





HEN WRITING to Schools or Camps advertised 
in these pages, identify yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. Vanity Fair is your introduction to the 
School or Camn Director—assuring him that you are 
of the clientele that he is most eager to reach and 
guaranteeing you interested service and attention 


HOME STUDY 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and eee of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The W riter’s Monthly. 
1.50 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 











Dr.Esenwein Dept. 70 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
Touse. 
Enrollment 
Address P. O. Box 348, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), 





limited—Write for Prospectus 
Mass 


DR. AM. ATIC ) 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Cotalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-B, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


eth ai Iheatre 











Every Type of 
ACTING. DANCING, 





SINGING: 

Musical Comedy, Photeplay, Lit ' 

ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 

| DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale poor og Be se, artistry and engage- 
ments, Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 

| ee Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
S@artin« Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
: taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
Harvey Metropolitan, ete. Write Secy. B. 


J. J. Shubert frying for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded, 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction 
Dramatic, 


in all 
Diction, 


Branches of Theatrical Art: 
Musical Comedy, Stage Di- 
rection, Scenic and Costume De 
sign, Fencing, Playwriting. 
EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Free Scholarships Offered to Qual- 
ifying Students—Enroll Now 
128-120 East 58th St.. New York 
Phone Plaza 4524- 4525 


D ANC ING 


NED WAYBURN| 


iOs Of Stage Dancing ,Inc. 


Every type of dancing taught for Stage or 
Social Affairs. Classes or private lessons 
for adults or children, beginners, ade 
vaneed pupils or professionals. Special 
private figure-conditioning classes for 
Ladies. Write or call for Booklet NB. 

1841 Broadway (ent. on 60th St.), N. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circle) (Phone Columbus 3500). 




























VERY yeer the Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau helps ever so many of its readers 
to select the school at which their sons and 


daughters will be happy, healthy and prop- 
erly educated. It will be our pleasure to aid 
you. Just write the 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL nian gl 
a9S2 Gruyoer Bleg., Lexington at 43rd, N.Y. 





Dance Smartly ! ! 







Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
contidence quickly. Become a bril- 


liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 
ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d Street, New York 


MARJORIE TOWNSEND 


Distinctive Studio for Individual 
Instruction in Ballroom Dancing. 
Tel. Circle 1044 


46 West 54th St. New York City 


[ROSETTA O O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic —National—Folk —Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my ears: 
Vernon Castle 
aaa Rhinel: ander 877 7 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
RUSSIAN NORMAL 


CHALI F SCHOOL of DANCING 


Louis H. CHALIF, Principal, 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’? 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
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Rane 
SUNKEN CRCHARD KENNELS ne 
ennils. 
CuHarces E, F. McCann, Owner 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. Seve! 
cowboy 
ern co 
Offers for Sale 
Several Young Males and Fe- 
males for Show, Sport and Com- . : ‘~ Hol! 
it : : finer 
panionship. Best of Blood Lines. i eee ground 
At S At home in city or country, house or field, DOG KENNELS . 
t Stud the Cocker Spaniel is one of the most ‘ Casa 
satisfactory breeds. Whether as hunts- All Sizes pisalelpp 
International Champion Blitz v.d. Lud man or children’s playmate, trick dog or lie 
wigshohe, K.C. No. 606, 426, Ree all-around companion, he is capable, wise ‘ 
$100.00. Ch. Salu Fidelitas, A.K.C. No. and devoted W rite for Free Booklet Hur 
499, 489, American Champion, 1927, Fee ; d year. 
$75.00. Alex v.d. Kauzenheck, A.K.C. No. Z ; R ; showing cuts an rices lookin 
587, 979, Fee $50.00. February 3-4—-Maryland Kennel Club, Baltimore. Md. Address 5 P . Mar 
George F. Fole x Shov Fs 9 South 19th Street, locatic 
For description and price, address above Philadel aaa Dog Show Org., 119 So ree E. cc. YOUNG Co. conven 
ae a. : 
= I ; ; : i ; = 309 Depot St. Randolph, Mass. ‘ Vis 
February 12—American Fox Terrier Club, New York. George F. . 
SAMOYEDES Foley Dog Show Org. 
February 13-15—Westminster Kennel Club, New York. Sec’y, R. BRUSSEL GRIFFON Th 
3 LITTERS ene 
Sedgwick, 450 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ‘ity'e 
. ‘ i Ses One by Mlie. Griff who nee theatr 
February 16—Newark Kennel Club, Newark, N. J. George F. Foley championship October 8th, 
oa BOSTON TERRIERS & rrcenecen 
Dog Show Org. ALL-GELIA KENNELS 
: ; i Sia : ae : see ye L: 
IF ebruary 18- Elm City Kennel Club, New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, an Pehem 0. i hee a, % roel 
C. P. Ives. Box 340, New Haven. Phone 2814, New Roehelle cuisin 
February 20-22—Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass. George F. Foley tt 
Dog Show Org. English Bull Dog and p 
ag y . 2 3 as ; : et 4 This is Champion Silent Mil 
February 2 23-21—Grand Rap:ds Kennel Club, Grand Rapids, Mich. : White Duke, manager of cif 
Sec’y, F. G. Timmer. 551 Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids. r dogs wishing tie berry — 
Puppies by Champion Yukon Mit. Out- ecertow ts Nagar sigs Lb hotel 
standing Samoyede in America. Ideal hersona’ attention of de 
Pets for youngsters or grownups 7 Ge bak ae garde 
of quali 
WINGBROOK KENNELS ’ Puppies for sales 
(Registered AKC) Millbrook, N. Y. - Mrs. Wm. A. Richards 
é t. 320 Jericho Turnpike 
(115 Huntington, L.1.,N.Y, Th 
SAMOYEDES (REG.) a The ideal Fons and eo 
companion. Ornament ; 
Puppies of quality from champion- SI {EPI LERD (POLICE) DOGS | "Sens ae 
ship stock French Bulldogs 
TUNDRA KENN ° . = : P Send Stamp for 
ELS Marion, Ohio YPICAL specimen of the breed. Out of im- Catalogue Th 
R. C. Lawrence, Owner ge : ied stuck aed b } Squantum Kennels are { 
Came Rockland Co., O-3d York Phone 3206 porte Siete ees gi stock sire y the “Oldest Kennels: in All | 
Tel. Haverstraw 239-1 most outstanding sires of the shepherd world. nn 
From 3 months $100.00 up according to train- ee} Atiantic, Mass. ul 
ing and show records. Ask for latest puppy lists ous « 
Samoyede Puppies of fog . x 5 
rpg ip enn naling and stud cards. Orders executed for foreign pur- A Friend and Playmate | aa 
peue shen eg Dulld: chase. Full particulars upon request. *'@ Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
we breed from solid “ This one quality alone makes our Scotch 
mature stock aiming moa zare bereains. They’re San tig sos ret 
at the maximum in devoted. Have every quality a dog should 
: ere aatalinenon, courage, strength. Fine 
beauty and brains. ” fatietle 6 unsurpassed as watchdogs, inde: at 
Several famous show * ; ae at 
strains. represented SCHNAUZER PUPPIES Wires, Airedales ; ble 
LAIKA KENNELS and Schnauzers i " wif 
(reg.) ipswich, Mass. Shipped on Approval Monticello, lowa Fre 
I have two fine male pups five months Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers, Box 100. D n : 
i ; old and four — — Prices Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. hetw 
Snecific sti : g jec ble—Stock of the best. 
Specific questions on dog subjects reasonable BRAYVENT KENNELS PEKINGESE mag 
will gladly be answered by The JOSEPHINE E. SMITH 232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. W 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. St. James, L. I. Pious 933 al Avenues He ae Largest and pes soeeiied Signs in world. rae 
| uppies 
Due to repeated den —— 2 ge poe ig 
’ ° ° COCKER SPANIELS c= a my own Kennels now available to the public 
re > ~=—side all- Hair and skin Tonic, Coat promoting soap, 
Cocker Spaniel Puppies Pasties ee . ae por conditioner for run down dogs $1.00 each. 
Free Do Book Bire Chemeton Sand ot ate equally at home in town MRS. WALTER BAXTER ' 
de by Champion Lucky Strike or country, house or field. 
Also moe Ary feanie by Sand Spring mhicy, ate the hea pao Great Neck, Long Island Tel. 418 ce 
_ Shadow King for children and splen- 
by noted specialist. Tells Exceptional breeding = oa : did hunters. Gencra!ly 
— poh Also a E sengeelcme —_ dogs st geno show Vanity Fair does not sell dogs. 1 
sar ahaa GLENGAE KENNELS esd ealers $50. up But will suggest reliable kennels = 
Y 5 b irticolors § 
a yee HEALTHY Powerville Ave. Boonton, N. J. Roweliffe Kennels, Benth Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, where purchases may be made. 
ow to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, k 
mange, distemper. Gives bi . ’ S - “ 
twenty-five famous F CHOW CHOWS ____ Steinbacher’s— SCOTTISH TERRIERS m 
y GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Q-W DoG REMEDIES A wate ons tha miageneid.Newsensey | | Eine Young Stock 
bring lasting joy to the young- “ bd 
. dundreds raluab ints wedi bg . 7 
= = heey + Bey Hing sters and grown-ups alike Great Danes Ready for De liz ‘cry Now 
: cm ; . ~ oes 
Waving Willows Kennels of Supreme Excellence pata Sh a ie 
Q-W LAB OR A ky Oo RIE S rT Z sme F. Thompson Toune and matured stock gen- Prices; Reasonable a! 
x erally on hand at all times, In- > 
J Tou aan Durie Avenue, Closter, N. J. Snection invited—Phone Morse- LOGANBRAE KENNELS i 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 0. Box 71 Phone Closter 572 mere 2352. veimnreaiets RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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ARIZONA 

Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranch. In 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horseback. 
Tennis. Swimming. Mrs. E. E, Ainsworth, Owner. 

Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch, Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
cowboy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern comforts, make ideal winter vacation. Booklet. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


La Jolla 
Casa de Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating people. Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. 

Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 

Maryland Hotel. Bungalows and apartments. Central 
location with quiet and charm of the country. All 
conveniences of first class modern hotel. Openall year. 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena. Open all the year. 


San Francisco 
The Clift. Quiet yet downtown. A center of the 
city’s distinguished social life. Easily accessible to 
theatre and shopping quarters. 


Santa Barbara 

El Eneanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’, Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pa- 
cific Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, 
Riding. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 

Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


The Broadmoor. Metropolitan luxury in the heart 
of the Rockies. Golf, tennis, other sports. American 
Pidn, $9.50 up. Open all year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich 


The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 


New London 


Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxurt- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol, Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
hetween the White House and Dupont. Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 


FLORIDA 
Coral Gables, Miami 


Hotel Casa Loma. Adjoining thenewMiam!} Biltmore 
otei, Country Club, and Golf Courses. Casa Loma 
Suests extended Golf Course privileges. Booklet. 


Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
Winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 
.afletel Royal Palm. Now open. Garden spot of 


West Coast’. Two 18-hole golf courses. Private 
swimming pool. Symphony Orchestra. J. L. Nelson, Mgr. 
Miami Beach 
The Flamingo, Florida’s Best Known Hotel. 
Famed for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed 
location. European plan. Now open. 
Hotel Pancoast. Direct ocean front. Social ren- 
dezvous of America’s Riviera. Ocean bathing, golf. 
- A. Pancoast, Prop., L. B. Sprague, Mgr. 





FLORIDA (Cont.) 


Miami Beach 
The Nautilus. Ideally 
pointed, 
galows. 


(Cent.) 
located, beautifully ap- 


A Carl G. Hotel. 


St. Petersburg 
Hotel Soreno. On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof. 
Fach room with bath. Four golf courses. Exceptional 
music. Cuisine and service of the highest order, 


Fisher Now open, 


Manhattan. Beautifully situated overlooking the 
city and bay. Convenient. Comfortable. All Florida 


aunmiusements. Special health and dietetic department. 

Vinoy Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 
3ay. Luxurious surroundings. Unexcelled service. 
New; fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. 


Tampa 


Islands Hotels. Mirasol, Palmerin and 
“The Hotels With A Heart’’. Appealing 
Best resort attractions. 


Davis 
Biscayne. 
luxuries reasonably priced. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new 
hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18-hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 


INDIANA 


Indiana polis 
Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort snd refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 
Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service cf the highest type. 


Northampton 
The Hotel Northampton. ‘‘A Wiggins Hotel.” 
New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.50 
and upward. On three principal highways. Garage. 





Swampscott 


New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles, 


Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint 

The Durant. 300 rooms 

fireproof. Every modern 
direction of United Hotels 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms. Center of social activities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof 
Excels in all outdoor sports. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Newark 


The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


and baths. 
convenience. 
Company of 


Absolutely 
Under the 
America. 


College. 100 
addition. 


Attractive non-housekeeping furnished bun- | 


Sea Bathing. Unexcelledcuisine.. 





NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 
Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new 
Tnited Hotels Company of America. 


hotel of the 
Unusual com- 


forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 
Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement 


not only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler 
or tourist, but assurance of comfort as well 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 
Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, hunting, 


pack and camping trips. Motoring and golf. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


hath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc | 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo socicty. Mod- 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. Three 


| bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, 





minutes to new Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres. | 


Garden City, Long Island 


Garden City Hotel. Only twenty-two miles from 
New York. An exacting service and distinctive at- 
mosphere of a fashionable country club. 


New York City 


Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for 
visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of commercial hotels. 

Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes 
from theatre district but quiet. Every room with bath 
and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. 

Hotel Chatham. Enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 





| 


Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off | 


Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women travelling without escort. 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 

The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New . The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt. In the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 
New York’s most fashionable quarter. Equipped to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management. 

Schuyler Hotel. 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single rooms $3 to$4. Suites $6 
to $12. Special rates for monthly and yearly rentals. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Niagara Falls 
The Niagara. Delightfully situated, affording a 
splendid panoramic view of Niagara. A new 
modern and attractive hotel. Open all year. 


Rochester 

Hctel Rochester. Fireproof. 

Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 
and baths. 


250 rooms 


The Seneca. One of the famous United Chain of | 


first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 


Carolina Hotel. Now open. The center of good 
times. All outdoor sports. Five D. J. Ross courses. 
Unsurpassed cuisine, music, dancing, etc. 

New Holly Inn. Now open. Occupies beautiful 
setting of holly trees. All outdoor sports in per- 
fection. Comfort and tempting menus. 

Berkshire Hotel. Now op A charming 
resort home in delightful AO Pinehurst’s 
famous facilities fur outdoor sports at its disposal. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A “United’’ hotel. 


In the heart of the | 





OHIO (Cont.) 
Cincinnati 
Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
Roof Garden, Ball 


Room, Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 
Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, convenient and 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, well fur- 

nished, Excellent cuisine. 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie 


On the State highway 
falo. 275 rooms. 


res) 


between Cleveland and But- 


Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths, 


Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants, Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 

The Benjamin Franklin. Extends a warm welcome, 
rourteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Villa Margherita. The exclusive tourist 
Overlooking harbor and Battery Park. 
houn Mansion under same management. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
_ The Olympic. Has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
Charmed Land’. 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Nassau 
Hotel Fort Montagu. Open all year. In the heau- 
tiful Bahamas. Isles of perpetual June. Palatial, 
fireproof, overlooking Emerald Seas. Alloutdoor sports. 


BERMUDA 
Paget, West 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


Hamilton 


Hotel Imperial. Rermuda’s favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipped. Convenient to 
all attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


Hotel Langton. Superb location; conservative, 
homelike atmosphere. Convenient for sports and 
recreations. Fresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mgr. 


the Harbor. Es- 
All recreational 
Dancing. Concerts. 


hotel. 
Annex Cal- 


Princess Hotel. Directly on 
tablished and restricted clientele. 
features. Symphony Orchestra, 


CANADA 
Banff, Alberta 


Banff Springs Hotel. Opens for season in May. 
Golf, tennis, boating, swimming, sulphur baths 
available. Plan your itinerary for a long stay. 


Hamilton, Ontario 

The Royal Connaught. 
venient, 
public, 


Provides comfortable, con- 
_luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac. A modern resort hotel offer- 
ing every facility for enjoyment of a delightful vaca- 
tion amidst beautiful surroundings. Booklet on request. 

Toronto, Ontario 
_The King Edward. “‘The Heart of Toronto’’ 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 

Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 


tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 

Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 


to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
San Diego is strategically located in the fast- 
est growing section of the U.S. This city has 
doubled in population in the last seven years 
and is still_ growing at the same rate. A great 
harbor ... The center of tremendous unde- 
veloped resources. Large or small tidewater 
industrial sites are available at exceedingly 
attractive rates. Here are unusual opportuni- 
ties for expansion of trade and profitable 
investment. It will pay you to investigate 


Y 














Two fascinating booklets sent 
FREE~ upon request. WRITE to: 
San DiegoCalifornia-Club, 711 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., : 
San Diego, California. 
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Sunset 
Limited” 
—train of 


personality 


Famed 








ppointments and 


6 he. gentle courtesy 
of the Old South, its 
gracious hospitality, are 
characteristics of “Sunset 
Limited”. This train has 
captured the spirit of the romantic land it traverses, from New 
Orleans clear to San Francisco. 

Melodious chimes, suggestive of the old Missions along the way, 
call you to the dining car, where are served southern and western 
dishes made from the products of the countryside and obtained 
fresh every day. 

“Sunset Limited” is a train for exacting travelers. With observa- 
tion, club and compartment cars, showers, valet, barber and ladies’ 
maid, it is famed round the world for service and appointments. 
“Sunset Limited” leaves New Orleans daily for Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco, and may be reached by Southern Pacific 
steamship from New York, or by rail to New Orleans. The land it 
crosses is steeped in color. You can stop over anywhere. Be sure to 
take the Apache Trail Highway one-day side-trip in Arizona. 


Four Great ‘Routes 


SUNSET RoutTE is one of four main Southern Pacific routes to the 
Coast. You can go by one, return by another, and see the whole 
Pacific Coast with mininum effort. Only Southern Pacific offers such 
a choice. The other three ways are: 

GOLDEN StaTE ROUTE, the direct line between Chicago and 
Southern California; OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake Tahoe Line), straight 
across the mid-continent to San Francisco via Chicago and Ogden; 
and SHASTA RoutTE, of sparkling scenery, for travelers to and from 
California via the Pacific Northwest. 

A Southern Pacific general agent, in nearly every large city, will 
make Pullman and hotel reservations, and otherwise assist. 


Southern 
Pacific 


Sendto E. W. Clapp, Traf- 
fic Manager, Dept. M-11, 
Room 1022,310S. Michi- 
gan Blvd.,Chicago, for in- 
teresting folders, “Sunset 
Route” and “How Best 
to See the Pacific Coast”. 


“THE EVENING MEAL IS SERVED" 
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ECURITY, freedom from 
care—and every travel 
comfort are the experiences 
assured to Europe-bound 
travelers by the American 
Express plan of Independent 
travel. 

You see all the things and 
places you wish in utmost 
ease and comfort. Your own 
personal preferences and re- 
quirements are embodied 
in the itinerary. YOU have 
the option on the sightsee- 
ing, class of accommodation 

and amount to be in- 





_ vested in the trip 
Standing- S 
anes: When the tentative 
in-line 


plans submitted by 
our travel experts 
meet with your en- 
tire satisfaction, the 
American Express pto- 
ceeds with the actual 
arrangements . . . providing 
you in advance with all you 
need for your journey. ..tick- 
ets, reservations, etc., with 
an automatic introduction 
to service at every American 
Express office abroad. 
Thenew booklet*American 
Traveler in Europe” fully de- 
scribes how to go to Europe, 
where to go, and what to 
see in ease, safety and com- 
fort. Call, telephone or send 
coupon for a copy to the 
nearest office below. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


delays and 

disappoint- 
ments are 

eliminated 





65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “The American Traveler in 
Europe” to 


Name 
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Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
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; T’S being spread about that people —_ for everybody. Shipboard society with days, Southampton in 6%. A different 
have a better time on the Empress acountry club freedom and spirit to it. route, a fast route, an interesting route. 
liners. And so, on these ships, you find You start from an Old-World town Reserve now if you wish to make 
) the regulars who cross every year— in America. 12 hours out, you're still | your spring crossing on the Empress 
the experts at deck-tennis—the con- passing story-book villages. 48 hours of Australia. New as 1927. Every first- 
genial salts who love an ocean-breeze out, you're still glimpsing headlands class room has running water, amaz- 
in their nostrils, a deck under their feet. and fishing schooners. Cherbourgin6 ingspaciousness. Marble baths. Swim- 
Here are lovely ships of the popular = ——— —=| ming pool. 3-room royal suites. AllA 
20,000-25,000 gross-ton class. Cana- | IN SERVICE ~ SPRING, 1928 deck is public rooms. 
dian Pacific hospitality and French Two new cabin liners Please call or write for schedule of 
; of 20,000 gross tons each ey 
chefs. Stewards who jump to every want hi biaan hl. aie a bi 1928 sailing dates. Your own agent or 
: ucness O TROL...» ucness O eayor . e « e 
with a “thank you very much.” Deck- , ; any Canadian Pacific District Office 
: Two more in 1929 : 
a sports with room and encouragement weetneiccti listed below. 
ATLANTA: Suite 1017 Healey Bldg. Boston: 405 Boylston St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cutcaco: 71 FE. Jackson Blvd. Cincinnatt: 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. CLevetanp: 1010 Chester Ave. Detroit: 1231 Washington Blvd. 
Kansas City: 601 Railway Ex. Bldg. Los AnGeLes: 621 So. Grand Ave. Minneapotts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 44th St. Puttaperputia: Locust St. at 15th. PirtspurcH: 338 Sixth 
Ave, PortLanp: 55 Third St. SAN Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Lours: 420 Locust St. SeatrLe: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. WasuincTon: 905 15th St., N. W. In Canapa: Montreal: 141 St. 
James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Vancouver: C. P. R. Station. Toronto: C, P. R. Bldg. WinnireG: Main and Portage. Newson: C. P. District Office. Saint Joun: C. P. District Office. NortH Bay: C. P. District Office. 
1 
C d P fi 
| Worlds Greatest Travel System 
, 
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Eupress Liners TO Europe AND Orient . . Cruises . . TRANSCCANADA Limitep . . BANFr . . CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
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HAWAII 


4. weeks* 
4,000 miles 
of cruising* 
400” 


“The next green is just beyond that flame-tree,” says 
your caddy, “right in the middle of the rainbow!” 


Pinch yourself! You're in a fairyland 
where rainbows shine even in the warm 
Hawaiian moonlight—where the rustle 
of coco-palms and the whisper of silken 
surf lulls you to an afternoon siesta, and 
the thump of a falling breadfruit brings 
you awake. 

Hawaii is like no other place on earth. 
Colorful cosmopolitan crowds throng the 
lanais of its world-famous hotels at tea- 
time—yet you may choose to join a din- 
ner-party in the native Hawaiian style, 
with roast pig, poi, and fish that you 
helped to net. 

BRING YOUR GOLF-CLUBS. There are a 
dozen courses on these gem-like islands 
with the tang of the South Sea in their 
native names. Maui, Kauai, Hawaii and 
Oahu — you'll never decide where the 


scenery thrilled you most, or where you 
would rather build your island home. Ha- 
waii is enjoyable all year round; you can 
count on a thermometer that stays below 
85° in summer and above 65° in “winter.” 


Make this vacation different! 


ComE TO Hawaii for a rest from all 
the humdrum of home and business! See 
what the tonic ozone of cool southern 
trade-winds will do for tired nerves. Find 
yourself eager for new action—for surf- 
boarding and outrigger-canoeing at Wai- 
kiki, for deepsea game fishing, for swim- 
ming, for scenic motor trips, for a trudge 
across the frozen lava and through the 
giant tree-fern jungle of Kilauea Volcano. 

YOUR LOCAL TOURIST AGENCY or rfail- 
road or steamer office can book you direct 


(USE THIS 





OUPON) 


Spend an unforgettable vacation in the world’s new island playground 


from home. No customs, passports or 
formalities for U. S. citizens in this island 
territory of your own. $14,000,000 worth 
of new hotels and steamships assure you 
of every travel luxury. 

* $400 To $500 wit Pay for first class 
steamer accommodations from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver 
to Hawaii and back again—2,000 miles 
each way—including two weeks’ stay at 
Hawaii’s finest hotels, and side trips 
among these lovely islands. 

DON’T DISAPPOINT YOURSELF — stay 
longer! Comfortable hotels, hotel-cot- 
tages, and apartments at rates to suit any 
travel allowance. 

FIND OUT MORE about Hawaii today— 
from your own ticket or tourist agent. 
And send the coupon below to the Hawsit 
Tourist Bureau, 341 McCann Building, San 
Francisco, or P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles, or 
805 Fort St., Honolulu, U. S. A., for illus- 
trated booklet in colors. 
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On the Bay of Naples 


Mediterranean 
and Moroccan Cruises 


Amid Parisian Atmosphere 
with renowned French Cuisine 


OUNG, clever, interesting people don’t take long 
tours. o~© But they'll go with the French Line; the 
route’s new, the time’s short, the crowd's gay.cw 
Straight across the South Atlantic to Vigo, Spain... down 
to Casablanca... to Rabat in Morocco, where you make 
your own Arabian Nights and shop for rugs and jewelry, 
embroidery, pottery andrainbow leather...toGibraltar... 
to Algiers, smothered in bougainvillia, with the desert 
at its back... to Naples. . . oh, those moonlit nights 
on deck! . . . to Monaco, the Riviera, dance-mad, play- 
mad, clothes-mad!... And so to Marseilles, with Monte 
Cristo, bouillabaise, the Cannebiere...and home, via 
Naples, Algiers and Cadiz, with suit-cases full of loot! 


S.S. FRANCE 


Second Cruise, Feb. 8 Third Cruise, Mar. 10 


er a shore excursions in charge European shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 


All North Africa managed by the French Line 


The France? Gayer, smarter, and with world-renowned cuisine. Your 
host? The French Line ... that carries North Africa in its pocket and the 
Riviera next to its heart. Choose your sailing ... stop over wherever you 
like and pick up the France on her next trip...shore excursions arranged 
by well-known tourist agencies...or return via Havre on Ile de$ 

France or Paris...or stay with the ship for the cruise...round trip 5 5O 


Trench Line 


Illustrated Brochure and Deck Pians from any French Line Agent or 
recognized Tourist office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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THE glamor of eighteenth century adventure in the South 
Seas—the thrill you got when you read “Treasure Island” 
—still clings to Hawaii. Scenes made famous by Captain 
Cook—including the Temple of Lomo where the natives! 
worshipped him as a god—although but a few hours’ ride» 
from a modern city, still hold a fascinating interest. 

On the same ride you can climb to the crater of Kilauea, 
with its restless, steam-pierced “Pit of Everlasting Fire!” 
Or, further still, but easily within reach, is Mauna Kea, 
topmost peak of the Pacific. Everywhere, in the quaint 
villages, in the deep fern forests, in the marvelous gardens 
of flowers, hovers Romance, a subtle, poetic, thrilling 
charm that holds you like a spell of witchery! 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 


to Honolulu on one of the LASSCO companion luxury liners, 

“City of Honolulu” and “City of Los Angeles”, or the popular 

cabin liner “Calawaii”—a splendidly serviced fleet sailing the 
most delightful of all South Sea routes. 

Three Saturdays 


SAILINGS = 
out of every four. 
One-Wa 
$QO Orn 
All-Inclusive 3-Week Tours —from Los Angeles back to Los. 
Angeles. Cost, including every y ship and shore ex- 


pense, ranges from— $ a ‘ey © up 


For full information apply any authorized agent, or ~— 





Minimum 
1st Class 


















730 South Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


50S Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


140 So. Dearborn 
CHICAGO 1-228 


685 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


217 E. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO 
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American 
ships to Europe 


When you go abroad on the 
American ships of the United 
States Lines fleet, you enjoy 
the greatest travel comforts 
and luxuries possible on any 
trans-Atlantic liner. Fast, 
steady ships, helpful, courte- 
ous stewards, perfectly deli- 
cious meals, staterooms, social 
halls, libraries, dining rooms in 
the best of taste. Music, danc- 
ing, and motion pictures to 
entertain you during the voy- 
age. Smiling American faces 
around you, and an American 
spiritof enjoyment everywhere 
on board. 
/\a 


Toenjoy your trip abroad thor- 
oughly, select one of these 
American flag ships: S. S. Le- 
viathan, S. S. George Wash- 
ington, S. S. President 
Roosevelt, S. S. President 
Harding, S. S. Republic, S.S. 
America. 


To the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


The American sister ships, S. S. 
President Roosevelt and S. S. 
President Harding, are making reg- 
ular sailings this winter from New 
York to Algiers (12 hour stop-over 
privilege), Naples, and Genoa on Jan. 
18, Feb. 3, Feb. 18, and March 5. 
Return sailings from Genoa on Feb. 
2, Feb. 18, March 4, and March 23, 
with calls at Villefranche, the Port 
for Nice. First class rates, one way, 
from $253 up. 


See yourneareststeamshipagent 
at once for reservations and new 
booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about the Mediterranean ser- 
vice, as well as for regular sailings 
from New York to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, and Bremen, or 
write— 


United 


States Lines 





45 Broadway ’Phone 
New York City Whitehall 2800 














Lae afternoon 
on the 


Florida Fast Gast 








HE golfers are coming in, the bathers leave the 
beaches, tennis courts are empty, and ponies 
and horses are resting for the morrow. 

In this lull between day and dinner, all along 
the Florida East Coast the magic warmth of the 
Gulf Stream holds full sway. It’s the hour for fun 
and story, gatherings at the big hotels, whilst plans 
are made for evening and friendships start that last 
throughout the years. 

There are people that you like, and like to know, 
gathered for a winter holiday. At the Ponce de 
Leon, the Alcazar and the Cordova you'll find them 
in St. Augustine, at the Breakers and the Royal 
Poinciana in Palm Beach, The Royal Palm, Miami, 
the Hotel Ormond, Ormond, the Casa Marina in 
Key West, and at the Long Key Fishing Camp, 
Long Key. 

Will you be there, too, this winter? Make your 
reservations now— 


For information, hotel reservations, 
Pullman and railroad tickets, apply 


FLORIDA EAST 











ani Hotel Companies 


[ FLAGLER SYSTEM } 


General Offices—St. Augustine, Fla., 
and 2 West 45th St., New York City 
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TEMPLE SIS OURS 


For folks who wish to travel carefree, in good 
company,and get the most for timeand money, 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 
Sailing from March to August inclusive 
ost interesting “Old World” routes 
Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices. 
Send for Booklets 





MEDITERRANEAN 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe, 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE SS10URS 


443-H Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding, 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 


Tue Seven DasH RANCH 
Jounson, Cocuisze County 


ARIZONA 











CONDUCTED TOURS 
Frequent Saili Most Complete Itineraries 
France, British Isles 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland 
Belgium, Germany, etc. 

One of the oldest Travel Organizations, es- 
tablished 1875. 53 years of satisfactory travel 
service and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our clients many advantages. Our Tours have 
no equal—the personal attention we give each 
Tour guarantees best of service throughout. 

Send for ‘‘Book E.’’ 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia, 1529 Locust Street 
Chicago, 175 North Michigan Avenue 


NOR WA Yneorrenrantan 


s s “Lancastria,” June 30 
52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland, Berlin (Paris, Lon- 


don). 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise, 65 days, $600 up 


FrankC.Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 

















BEAUTIFUL 


BALMY BAHAMAS 
Isles of Perpetual June 
HOTEL FORT MONTAGU 
NASSAU, N. P. 
Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emerald Seas 
Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year. 








If you plan to build 


House & Garden has recently pub- 
lished a collection of the loveliest 
houses that appeared in the last five 
years of the magazine. 

“House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Houses” has 192 pages, 600 illustra- 
tions . . . a wealth of material that 
is all practical, all beautiful. $4.20, 
postpaid. 


House & GARDEN 
GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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Follow That Urge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 





The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 


Go to those countries that intrigue you most. Spend whatever time 
you choose among their storied wonders. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progressive- 
ness. China, her ancient cities, her beautiful temples. Manila, a bit of 
old Spain in a tropical setting. 


Here is the opportunity for a new vacation adventure at but small 
expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. In all 22 ports 


in 14 countries. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accommodations on 
subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 


You sail ona magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad of beam 
and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep ina bed nota berth. Rest 
or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York 
fortnightly sailings via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for New York and Boston. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 





177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pueblo Bonito 
‘ / Rutns 
‘WO THOUSAND YEARS before Columbus sighted 
this “New World”, civilization flourished in our 
own Southwest. New Mexico and Arizona—twice as 
large as the British Isles—shelter countless fascinating 
ruins left by ancient races. About them live descendants 
of the Spanish Conquistadores and 50,000 Indians of 
today. Here in their own country Americans have a 
treasure of romance, archaeology and history such as 
many have supposed existed only abroad. 


Harveycar Motor (ruises now open up this little 
known territory to the discriminating traveler with 
service unsurpassed in every detail. Specially equipped 
Packard Eight Cruisers, with Harvey trained driver- 
mechanicians, assure safe and comfortable travel. A 
courier-hostess, trained under the School of American 
Research, accompanies each party, limited to four per- 
sons in one car. Nine Harvey hotels furnish head- 
quarters, while farther afield comfort is assured. No 
camping unless desired. 


Cruises, in length from several days to a month or 
longer, conveniently start out from {4 Fonda Hotel 
in Old Santa Fé. Cars, however, will meet parties at 
any point on the Santa Fe transcontinental lines be- 
tween Trinidad, Col., and Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Schedules often may be arranged to include color- 
ful and unusual Indian ceremonies, in the heart ot 
the famous Indian-detour country. 


Harveycar Cruises are operated throughout the year 
and offer wonderful vacation possibilities for family 
parties. Rates, $25.00 per day per person for parties of 
three or more, include every expense. Itineraries and com- 
plete information gladly furnished. Mail coupon below. 








110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 





101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


batiiogyectons* 


_/! 


Harveycar Motor Cruises — Santa Fé, New Mexico 

Please send me information regarding a Harveycar Cruise starting from Old 

Santa Fé, or to include: Taos and Red 

River Loop 1) Rio Grande Pueblos 1] Acoma and Enchanted Mesa 0 

Pueblo Bonito Ruins (1) Aztec Ruins [] Mesa Verde National Park Zuni OF 

Canyon de Chelly (1) Hopi Villages 1] Petrified Forests (] Rainbow Bridge 0 

Grand Canyon National Park [J Navajo Country [J] Carlsbad Caverns (J 
Indian-detour 1] Check those wanted. 


Harveycar Motor Cruises 
Santa Fe; New Mexico 


1020A 
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ENCLAND - IRELAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN LINE 
fiom very atmosphere of the ships of this Line . . . 


the decorations and appointments, the expert 
service and the excellent cuisine . .. expresses that 
genuine comfort and refinement demanded by dis- 
criminating travelers. 


De Luxe Steamers 
NEW YORK (New) ‘HAMBURG: DEUTSCHLAND 
ALBERT BALLIN, RESOLUTE-RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA - WESTPHALIA 


Desirable accommodations are offered in all classes 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Glo the West Indies Gio the Westen 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


from New York 
Feb. 25—27 days 
Mar. 28—16days 


S. S. RELIANCE 
from NewYork 
April 18—17 days 
From Genoa May 7—18 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Beanches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Winnipeg or Local Steamship Agents 
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Jomething to Do 
Any Time in 1928 





NJOY, at the Broadmoor, the kind of 

relaxation you like best. Climate, sur- 
roundings, golf course, bridle paths, high- 
ways, beckon you out-of-doors—and a 
studied refinement in accommodations, 
service, cuisine, call you back in again! Open 
always and always delightful. 


Write for full 


illustrated information. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


— 








RENDEZVOUS 


| |) aii. On the famous King’s course 
i at Gleneagles, Peers of the 
Realm and politicians, states- 
men and princes of commerce 
drive off down the broad fair- 
way and use unparliamentary 
language over the artful 
bunkers of the sixteenth hole 
‘“‘The Wee Bogle ’’ and the 
fine intricacy of the seventh, 
“‘The Kittle Kink.’’ 








There’s dancing every evening in the splendid 
ballroom of Gleneagles Hotel where the latest 
creations of Paquin and Worth shine in their 
fitting surroundings. 


Visit Gleneagles in May or June. Highland air is more 
bracing. Highland scenery more lovely in the Spring and 
early Summer months. 
Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the Resident 
Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. The hotel is under 
the direction of Arthur Towle, Controller LM S Hotel Services, London 
Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, London, N.W.I, 


Gleneagles 


HOTEL GOLF COURSES TENNIS COURTS, ETC. 


Riding Swimming _ Dancing 
The best centre for motoring in Scotland 


**ONE NIGHT’S SLEEP FROM LONDON" 














IT MUST BE JUST THE/SE SHIDS 


Instinctively she prefers the Theirsophisticated atmosphere 
finest—and just as instinc- matches her sophistication. 
tively you know it. To the She finds impeccable service, 
Rue de la Paix for her frocks a matchless cuisine, steward- 
anal finery—nowhere else esses like her own maid. 

would do. Via White Star, Red Shetravelsdeluxe—orshetrav- 
Star or Atlantic Transport els not at all—and she may do 
Line — no other ships quite soon the White Star, Red Star 


meet her exacting scrutiny. and Atlantic Transport Lines. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION APPLY NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW 
Ao): 1 aol he ell Be) salets- 4141014.) de) Vibe fe) ir4 som \-l 4. Bs] 
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EE England, Belgium, Hol- 

land, Germany, France—or 
Italy, France, Switzerland— 
with a personally-conducted 
COLLEGIATE TOUR. Week- 
ly sailings during May, Junc, 
July, August. Your choice of 
69 itineraries, visiting Ireland, 
Scotland, Spain, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Nor- 
way, Sweden. Congenial par- 
ties. Experienced guides. 
College orchestras on ship- 
board. $385 pays all traveling 
and sight-seeing expenses on 
sea and land—including round 
trip, Tourist Third Cabin 
ocean passage on famous Cana- 
dian Pacific ships, extensive 
sight-seeing programs, good 
hotel accommodations, all tips 
abroad, transportation of bag- 
gage. “The most travel value 
forthe money”, say our former 
clients. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 177, 510 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Illinois 




















Henry A. Rost 
General Manager 








The PLAZA, New York 


Fred Sterry 
President 














John D. Owen 


Manager 















New York 












Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and _ service. 








Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 


The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Boston 
































Vogue’s Book 
of Etiquette 





The reasons for good 
the 


rules and customs 


manners, and 
which families of 
breeding and tradi- 
tion observe today 
in social intercourse. 
530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 


1929 Graybar Building 
Lexington at 43rd 


New York City 






























have ever seen” 


“The loveliest land that human eyes 


\ N ENTRANCING trip of fascinating 
interest to a gay and scintillating 
foreign capital. All the bubbling zest 
of Latin life and laughter in a match- 


less Southern climate. 
CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


Including 
all expenses 


5160 
afloat and ashore up 


Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Regular Fare: One Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up 


MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of WallStreet. Tel. John 4600. 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 


A selected hotel for those 
who appreciate the best 
without extravagance 
§40 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 

Double, from $6 












For one traveler 
in 100,000 


FRICA... 


For the first time in the history of 
travel—a luxury cruise-tour to South 
Africa. Days of new delight travers- 
ing the country of big game! Trips 
over the African veldt...to the be- 
witching jungle! Excursions to the 
Victoria Falls, the valley of diamonds 
...and places off the track of even 
the world cruises—previously the 
privilege of only the wealthiest 
of sportsmen!...American Express 
explorer-managers act as your escort. 
Absolute luxury arrangements 
throughout. All expenses included. 


Sailing from New York, ss. Mauretania 
May 23rd, 1928 

Returning to New York, ss. Berengaria 
August 24th, 1928 


93 DAYS (minimum) $3,150 


Three splendid optional return trips, via 
(a) St. Helena, Ascension Island; (4) African 
East Coast, Suez and Mediterranean; (c¢) or 
Mombasa to Cairo, overland (at extra ex- 
pense)... If you are interested in this really 
remarkable tour, call at or write to the 
nearest American Express office, or 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
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BRAINS 


are the mode, nowa- 
days. One must talk, 
and talk well, even 
at a dance. One must 
know more than how 
to order a dinner 
and pay the check. 
Vanity Fair keeps 
you informed on 
whatever is, or soon 
will be, the talk of 
well-informed and 
intelligent people 
everywhere 





VANITY FAIR 


The magazine that keeps your mind in the mode 


ond Farr’s list of month-to- 
month contributors contains 
more distinguished writers than that 
of any other American periodical .. . 

... Sherwood Anderson, Robert 
Benchley, Heywood Broun, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Theodore Dreiser, 
Corey Ford, Aldous Huxley, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Ferenc Molnar, 
Paul Morand, George Jean Nathan, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Deems Taylor, 
Jim Tully, Carl Van Vechten, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Compton Mac- 
kenzie, James Boyd, William Bol- 
itho, and Edmund Pearson...and 


the newest and best work of the 
most brilliant artists... Ralph Bar- 
ton, George Belcher, Edouard Ben- 
ito, Pamela Bianco, William Bolin, 
Miguel Covarrubias, Warren Davis, 
Adolph Dehn, Hunt Diederich, 
Lawrence Fellows, Rockwell Kent, 
Frederic Lebrun, Georges Lepape, 
Frans Masereel, Alan Odle, Henry 
Raleigh, Charles Sheeler, Edward 
Steichen, Leon Underwood. 

In every issue you will also find 
the work of the younger humourists 
and satirists ... 12 pages devoted 
to the cinema and drama .. . inti- 


Special Offer 


mate glimpses of the most interest- 
ing personalities of the day... re- 
productions of the finest creations of 
modern art .. . humourous sketches 

. notes on our social foibles... 
expert articles on golf, bridge, 
women’s sports clothes, and the 
only sensible department on men’s 
fashions published anywhere. 

In short you will gain quickly 
from Vanity Fair a picture ofall that 
is amusing, novel or revealing inthe 
world of the arts and the intellect 
... from a great variety of angles, 
in the briefest number of words. 


2 years of Vanity Fair $5 


Vanity Farr, Graybar Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS {24 issues] of Vanity Fair. [OR] 


Enclosed find $3.50 for which send me ONE YEAR {12 issuesj of Vanity Fair. 


Name...... 
Street 





regular price $3.50 a year 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 24 issues 
would cost you $8.40. By this special offer you get 
them for $5. You save $3.40. 
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YERS GUIDE 








A reference directory of untform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; 


twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. 


Fight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 


close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 
gHop ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 


York's most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieres & decorative objects. Rare imnortations & hand- 
wovenfabrics. Colonial Cottaze Inc. ,295-5th Ave. onroof 


Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD'S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or elass lessons. Snecial course 
by mail $5.00, Elizabeth B. Banfield, 53 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. ‘Tel. Endicott 

JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh Season 
of teaching Auction and Contract Bridge. Private 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th Street, 
New York City. ‘Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 
ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 
of the Cavendish Club & other authorities. Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. or at your bookseller 





Beads & Beaded Bags 


‘Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Readed bags. Recovertngs a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity. or poison, Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


Bon Voyage & Gift Baskets 
RAVISHING RAFFIA BAGS for BON VOYAGE, 


2677 | 


Hosiery Repaired 
ALL HOSIERY REPAIRED. Pull threads, runs, ete. 


reknitted like new—25e pair up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed—24 hour service. Prompt attention to mail or- 
ders. Economy Shop—138 West 72nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. G 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
states appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 093 


Miscellaneous 
VOGUE’SBOOK OF PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, 


a cleverly illustrated booklet giving many hints 
to the amateur, as well as the professional seam- 
stress. It explains how to cut skillfully, how 
to fit and finish in such a way as to. sidestep 
“that homemade look’’ that usually stamps the gar- 
ment of home creation. This booklet is on sale 
for 25 cents wherever Vogue patterns are sold 


Monograms and Woven Names 


| CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 


household & hotel linens, ete. Write for stvles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


ey SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York's leading 


intriguing gifts and delicacies $5.00 up. Treasure | 


Wire or telephone Helen Wheeler, 


chests for children. 
New York. Ashland 6025 


128 East 38th Street, 


Books 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Gardens. 
Just published. a dnt «a yook—it’s a 
miracle between covers. 224 pages of 
everything that has to do with — gardens. 
650 illustrations, each a _ little window-full 
of bloom. May be purchased for $5.00 from your 
bookshop or $5.20 postnaid from House & Gar- 
den, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
440 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


. ec ° 
Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High cluss cleaners and dyers. Main oftice 402 Kast 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch oftices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Corsets and Brassiéres 


A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 
Combinations with slenderizing lines, Models for 
every type (not one for all) Five to twenty-five 
dollars. Van Orden, 379 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cal. 9316 


Dancing 


De REVUELT—11 West 86th St. Positively teaches 
French and Argentine Tango, Waltz, Fox Trot, 
Charleston, Acrobatic adagio. Limbering & stretch- 
ing. Spanish exhibition dancing. Schuyler 


Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA'S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious, 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes. $1.50 
per pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. 

STOP & SHOP! Fresh cocoanut caramels made where 
the cocoanuts grow, Delicious, exquisite, nutritious. 
2 Ibs. $1.25—5 Ibs. $3.00 postpaid. Bajanian 
Caramel Co., Vega Baja, Porto Rico, West Indies 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 
BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beau‘iful costumes avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0679: highest cash value 


| 36 E. 48th St., N, 


| EDITH V. 


Permanent Wave Speciatist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects, Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaetfer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s”’ 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
Ave. (N.E. Cor, 48th) N. Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


Shopping Commissions 


STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 328s 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs, Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 


and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you_in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 


9631 | 


| 
| 


for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street | 


frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade | 


furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
AARON’S. BRYANT 4776. Pay cash, remove 


at once furs, wraps, gowns. men’s clothing, 
diamonds, _ furniture. Aaron's, 5 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone or write 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 
tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
Women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K. Rinke. 
8 West 42nd St., New York, Tel, Penn, 1346 


) Boston 


consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 8000 


Stationery & Engraving 


200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
envelopes, printed address or monogram,Hammermill 
bond 6'4 x 7T—$1.60. Write for circular. Address, 
The Piper Shop Studios, Orange, New Jersey 


Travel 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours every- 


where, Steamship reservations for all lines. Write 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th Street, New 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, France 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 
Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you 
are a dealer. Kena Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
Avenue (near S3rd Street), New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction, Lamp shades from our own studies 
$8.00 invested in VOGUE WILL SAVE you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Special subscription rate offered 
you. Two years of this fashion authority for $8.00. 
Department <A. Vogue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
HOUSE & GARDEN 2 YEARS FOR $5.00. Special 
subscription offer, giving you 24 issues at 2le 
per copy. This is a saving of $2.00 as compared 


with the regular yearly subscription price and 
a saving of $3.40 as compared to purchasing 
2 issues singly on the news” stand. Send 


subscription and check to Condé Nast Publications, 
Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 





Only the rich 
can afford poor luggage 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
Away From Home,’ will be sent you On re- 
quest to 403 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


OSHKOSH 
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Oi Style is economy in these Phoenix fancy socks; tor» 


over long miles of hard service the smart new 
patterns and attractive colors hold the good looks 
that are deftly woven into their sturdy textures. 


\ PHOENIX HOSIERY) 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
ehoe or eMen 


Designed for the strenuous pastimes of the 
great outdoors... the essential pursuits of 
daily affairs ... or the social gaieties of 
evening ... a J & M model possesses a 
character appropriate to the occasion. 


Quite aside from the suitable style... you 
always experience the satisfaction of wear- 


ing a shoe of distinction. een 
} i 
“ty 
THE we a 
JOHNSTPON/3 SURPHY m+) 
(BRE SHOE 


Newark, N. J. 


The Lake Placid Club 










The Highland Oxford Style No. 307 
A Wing Tip model, handsomely perforated and dis- 
tinctively differerit. Offered by a leading store near 
you —in black or tan calfskin. 


FEBR 








TO CONSUMMATE THE WONDER OF THE WORLD’S 
FINEST MECHANICAL ACHIEVEMENT DEMANDS 
CREATIVE ABILITY OF A PECULIAR AND HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED ORDER. IT IS THE TASK OF ADROIT 
GENIUS, AND NOT OF CUMBERSOME GROUP- 
ENGINEERING. FINEST THINGS ARE VERY SEL- 
DOM THE RESULT OF GIANT PRODUCTION. 
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UT... bleeding ... disfigured for 

life... Yet she always drove care- 
fully... she had four wheel brakes... 
she put out her hand when she turned 
a corner...she always sounded her 
horn at a bad bend in the road... But 
she is cut... bleeding ...disfigured for 
life... 








Triplex 


=THE GLASS HAT WILL NOT SHATTER 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
qRIPLEY 


<RIPLEy 


For your safety the new FORD 
is equipped with a windshield of 
Triplex—the glass that will not shatter 


DON’T TAKE THIS FRIGHTFUL RISK 
when TRIPLEX will protect you 


Sixty-five per cent of all injuries in automobile accidents are due to 
flying glass—driving behind ordinary glass you are in actual peril. 


TRIPLEX will not shatter, so cannot fly and cut. Tests show that an 
ordinary plate glass windshield will fly into pieces under an impact 
that will not even crack Triplex. Of course, in an accident, Triplex may 
crack but it will not shatter. You are safe from flying glass when you 
ride behind Triplex. 


TRIPLEX is a clear glass—there are no wires in it to confuse or ob- 
scure the vision. Look for the black edge—the seal of Triplex quality. 


Before your accident happens fill out this coupon 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 


Name 





GENTLEMEN: Without obli- 
gation on my part, please mail Business Address 

me the facts about Triplex— 

the glass that will not shatter. | Make of Car Model Year 
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Let the new 


mY nackage 


be your Valentine / 


Chocolates in an assortment trying for the 
high mark of perfection! 


Pink of Perfection is more than a name— 
it is an aim and an ambition. 


Many who have enjoyed it declare it to be 
the last word in assorted chocolates —their 
ideal. Whitman’s makesa gift distinctive, delight- 
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ful—a valentine to be enjoyed and remembered. 
For variety, there are both milk chocolate 
and vanilla chocolate coatings on fudge, nuts, 
creams, caramels, marshmallows, nougat, 
fruits; and solid milk chocolates. Some of the 
milk chocolate coatings are mixed with 

ground almonds. 
© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 


Chocolates 
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The Woman Who Wasn’t 


A Neo-Tragic Instance of the Folly of Jumping at Conclusions When Out of Training 


soundless tread, and presented to his 

master a pewter salver on which 
rested a small yellow envelope. Lethbridge 
Selcourt negligently ripped it open and 
read the message. Incredulity delayed full 
realization of its purport but suddenly he 
went pale as death. With a shattered look, 
he handed the telegram to his wife. 

The old man passed a tremulous hand 
across his brow. It was his wife who 
called to the others. “Georgiana! 
Raoul! Harold! Oh, children, 
listen! ‘HAVE JUST BECOME ENGAGED 
TO DEAREST GIRL IN WORLD LOREENA 
MURPHY PLAYS LEAD IN DISCLOSURES 
OF 1928 BRINGING HER TO SEE YOU 
TONIGHT YOU WILL LOVE HER STOP 
RONALD. ” 

Kipps blanched. “Oh, sir! Mas- 
ter Ronald ’asn’t gone and... ” 

“Kipps!” 

“Beg pardon, sir, I forgot myself. 
Any answer, sir?” 

Never in all his twenty-five years 
of faithful service had Kipps thus 
failed to Remember His Position, 
which may indicate just how un- 
precedented in the distinguished 
annals of the Selcourt family was 
this contretemps. 

“No answer, Kipps. You may 
withdraw.” 

Selcourt turned and faced the group, 
which included his wife, his daughter and 
her husband, and his younger son. Of the 
five, the only one who had sustained a fault- 
less composure was his son-in-law, the 
Comte de Berthier-Givray. 

Lethbridge made an effort, and managed 
to speak calmly. 

“Come. We mast face this situation firm- 
ly and judiciously. Let us hold a conclave, 


JC nts antique butler, entered with 


so to speak, to discuss ways and means.” - 


There was a strained silence as Kipps en- 
tered and, with hands that shook, served 
coffee. The old fellow looked harried; any 
Selcourt misfortune was his own as well. 

Selcourt went on: “I consider myself a 
fair-minded man, but none the less, I must 
say at the outset that this thing cannot be 
thought of. Even though the girl is a decent, 
honest creature, which is, after all, quite 
likely, we cannot accept the situation. 

“In reviewing our family history, we find 
rascally Selcourts aplenty—drunkards, ty- 
rants, persons with a most rudimentary 
sense of property rights. Old Sir Simon 
made the Wars of the Roses an excuse to 
seize the estate of his neighbor, Viscount 
Gorbals of Strathbungo. ‘Buck’ Selcourt in 
the Regency poisoned his mother-in-law. A 
Selcourt was executed for calling Queen 
Elizabeth a coy frump. But there has been 


in all the Selcourt succession not one 
mésalliance.” 

“Ah, je vois clair!” broke in the Comte. 
“Zat is our cue. We must point out, tact- 
fully, of course, zat it is possible for zem to 
enjoy, how you say? connubial feélicité, 
discreetly, very discreetly, but wizout ze 
bonds of ’oly matrimony. Ronald is not 
artooles cc. 

“Raoul, how dare you suggest such a 





GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


FAMILY CONCLAVE 


In assorted postures of ill-concealed conster- 
nation, despair and uneasiness, the clan of 
Selcourt awaited the arrival of the dreadful 
interloper. The stricken Lethbridge, patriarch, 
was almost too stunned to perfect plans to re- 
pel the alien invasion of Lethbridge aristocracy 


thing! Mother would never countenance 
it! Never!” 

“My dear,” replied her father, “Raoul is 
a man of the world and a Parisian. He 
knows how often such unfortunate affairs 
occur, even in the most exalted circles. In 
France they know how to deal with them.” 

The count bowed. 

“It’s pretty awful,” said the Comtesse. “I 
have a complete imaginative picture of the 
creature. She'll be ‘cute’ and red-haired. 
She'll call mother ‘momma’ and wear white 
furs. If we speak of Beethoven, she’ll ask if 
it’s some kind of Swiss cheese, and roar 
with laughter. Oh, I can just see her!” 

“Damnable!” put in her brother. “I can’t 
think what my friends at Jesus will say. 
Why, when young Tibbie Pumpherston—old 
Lord Pumph’s son—married a_ballet- 
dancer, the chaps all chaffed him no end! 
Simply merciless. And at that, she had a 
title. Russian, of course, but still... You 
should have sent Ronnie to Oxford with me 
instead of Harvard! They’d have ragged 
some sense into him.” 

Mrs. Selcourt met the challenge fairly. 
She wiped her eyes, and looked up at her 
husband with the glance of the women of 
heroes. “Lethbridge,” she said, “I amanold 
woman. I realize that. I may live twenty 
more years, and I may be called tonight— 


one never knows. Never could I face Mo- 
ther, or Aunt Letitia Mifton, Up There, with 
the knowledge that Ronald had disgraced 
us. The wedding shall take place over my 
dead body. In effect, J consent tothescheme 
suggested by Raoul! Rather would I know 
that my son was living in Sin than married 
to a nobody!” 

“Brava, maman! Spoken almost like a 
Berthier-Givray!” 

“Go it, mums. That’s the stuff to 
give the troops!” 

They were saved from anticlimax 
by a sharp ringing. There was a 
muffled buzz of voices in the hall. 

“It must be they!” whispered 
Georgiana. 

“We must be courteous, yet aloof. 
It is possible for us to show her, 
with none the less perfect polite- 
ness, that we consider her a design- 
ing interloper!” 

“But that will offend Ronald!” 
objected Harold. 

“Then, my son, Ronald must be 
offended, that is all. This is aserious 
matter.” 

The count laughed excitedly, 
“Cher papa! Wait and see her, I beg 
of you. Ronald is a connoisseur! I 
would always trust in the bon goiit 
of my _ brother-in-law!” “Taisez- 
vous, Raoul!” hissed the Comtesse. 

At that moment, Kipps appeared. But 
his method of entry was so unusual, that the 
Selcourts stared, aghast. What had come 
over the man? Had apprehension dissi- 
pated his manners, his hitherto faultless 
technique? He pranced, there was no other 
word for it, pranced to where Mr. Selcourt 
was standing, and rising on tiptoes, whis- 
pered in his master’s ear. Thereupon Leth- 
bridge Selcourt, or so his family concluded, 
went quite out of his head. He slapped his 
butler on the back, and executed a nimble 
two-step with him. 

His daughter suppressed a shriek. “Fa- 
ther!” she managed to say. “Are you mad? 
What is it? What has happened?” 

Lethbridge Selcourt recovered his self-con- 
trol by a decided effort. He turned and faced 
the little group, beaming from ear to ear. 

“Never,” he shouted, “never in the annals 
of the family has a Selcourt been so wrong. 
I acknowledge it. We have been hasty. We 
must change our attitude instantly. Prepare 
to take this girl to your hearts. Kipps has 
just informed me that he found, thrust 
through the straps of her suitcase, a well- 
thumbed copy of ... ” 

“Thank God! We are saved!” cried the 
group as one man. 

“ ... copy of Vanity Fair 

—Freperick A. Packarp 
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DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS CORST/CAN ts THE NEW HAT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
IT HAS THE CHEERFUL SPIRIT AND BRIGHT OPTIMISM OF CORRECT 
DRESS — THE CONFIDENCE AND COURAGE OF YOUTH AND THE DIGNITY 
AND DETERMINATION OF A DISTINGUISHED ANCESTRY. IT TYPIFIES THE 
GLORIOUS YEAR OF 1928 / THE COLORS ARE ADVANCE NOTES OF SPRING. 


DOBBS @ CO~> 618.620 ana 324 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New York 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Blonde Carmen—Maria Jeritza 


The Viennese Soprano Makes Her Début as the Mérimée Heroine at the Metropolitan Opera 
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Our Growing Tyranny 


A Consideration of the Lamentable Motive Instigating the Latest Crusade by the “Blue-Noses’”’ 


reports of the activities of “The Lord’s 

Day Alliance”. These good people are 
about to start another campaign for a blue 
Sunday. The announcement states that they 
want a large amount of money to close up 
all places of amusement and profit—except 
churches—on the first day of the week. 

This new campaign is to begin in Wash- 
ington. It will be directed against moving pic- 
tures, baseball, picnics, and if these holy 
people succeed, automobiles and Sunday 
newspapers. Why do they pick on Washing- 
ton? There are larger cities and to all out- 
ward appearances wickeder ones. Why not try 
New York or Chicago or Kansas City or some 
real place? The answer is obvious. Washing- 
ton is controlled by Senators and Congress- 
men, most of them from the South and the 
long fastnesses of the West. These are Funda- 
mentalists. The constituents of these Senators 
and Congressmen believe that it is wicked to 
have a good time on Sunday. Doubtless, some 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance people think that 
they are enjoying themselves on Sunday by 
refraining from work or play on this holy 
day and in the language of the Westminister 
Catechism, “spending the whole time in the 
public and private exercises of God’s worship 
except so much as is to be taken in the works 
of humanity and charity.” Everyone is will- 
ing to let the members of “The Lord’s Day 
Alliance” spend every minute of Sunday as 
they wish, but why should they be permitted 
to make laws to compel healthy people to 
spend Sunday in the same way that their 
members find so exciting. Of course these 
people know perfectly well that if others pre- 
ferred to go to church rather than a ball 
game a law would not be needed to send them 
there. The proposed legislation is to compel 
them to go to church for fear of jail, or lack 
of anywhere else to go. 

If the people of Washington do not resent 
the activities of these blue noses, it will be 
because they have forgotten the meaning of 
“religious freedom”. Jefferson and the 
fathers meant to guarantee religious liberty 
to all Americans. The Lord’s Day Alliance is 
hot interested in Jefferson and the fathers; 
théy go further back. Moses is their prophet 
and if they can get the cash to carry on the 
campaign they propose to pass laws to forbid 


Te newspapers have just been carrying 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


people from enjoying themselves on Sunday 
so they will go to church. 

It takes more than constitutions and statutes 
to bring tolerance. If the individual is not 
born with it or does not get it by living, the 
law has no power to change him. When the 
Lord’s Day Alliance marches on Washington 
with their solemn visages and their stern de- 
termination, it will be in order for the friends 
of freedom, if freedom still has friends, to 
meet them in battle array. It is time that 
beacon lights should once more be kindled 
on the hills. 


T is strange how the Puritan has always as- 

sociated sin with pleasure. Through all the 
ages the conviction that joy is wrong has 
amounted to an obsession. This belief has 
been the prime cause of intolerance from the 
days of witch burning to Volsteadism. America 
has had her full share of bigots. These have 
always known the meaning of evil. To them 
every healthy emotion and desire has been 
classified as “bad”. No other country in the 
modern world has hated pleasure like the 
American Puritan unless possibly the Scotch. 
The Puritan fathers in New England forbade 
all theatres of whatever kind to do business on 
any day of the week. Theatres were meant for 
pleasure and tended to divert the mind of 
man from holy things. For a long time the 
residents of Boston were obliged to go to New 
York City to attend a playhouse. Then, as 
now, Boston was much more godly and deadly 
than New York. It was so utterly blue in Cot- 
ton Mather’s time that the spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance still persists. The crusade 
against witchcraft in America never reached 
far beyond New England. Around Boston the 
Puritan ruled supreme. Cotton Mather and 
John Wesley as well as most of the other 
eminent English and Scotch divines had a 
profound belief in witchcraft. While the 
friends of liberty and intelligence were sleep- 
ing, laws were passed making witchcraft 
punishable by death. So a number of old 
women and some men were hanged in New 
England for a crime which no one could 
possibly commit. The last victim of witchcraft 
was put to death in New England more than 
two hundred years ago, but the ghosts of the 
witch hangers still walk the streets. 

The cruel and pestiferous bigots are al- 


ways looking for some new dog to kill. 
Although theatres are now permitted in every 
part of America, still the gloom squad is con- 
stantly on guard to watch the plays and the 
pictures. Gladly would they suppress these 
entirely, but so long as they can not have 
their way they make it hard to write a real 
play or develop a picture that is anywhere 
near true to life. The one thing they will not 
do is to leave others to run their own affairs. 
This they can not do because other people’s 
business is their business. 

The Puritans have already searched every 
crack and crevice to discover sin. The smallest 
action can not pass by unnoticed by this 
motley crowd. Women especially have been 
scrutinized by them with a suspicious, if not 
an evil eye. Temptation, sin and danger must 
always be looked for where a woman is con- 
sidered. Women were carefully instructed 
how they must dress their hair, any other way 
was obscene and therefore forbidden by law. 
They were likewise told how they must and 
must not dress their bodies. Silks and ribbons 
were forbidden. It would not do to attract the 
attention of men. The sort of dress and its 
length and style were strictly decreed. To 
show the body was indecent and wicked. Even 
now the good people wage a constant battle 
for the right to control the style of woman’s 
dress. If these meddlers could have their way, 
the beauty and attractiveness of women would 
be legislated from the world. One needs but 
look at the pictures of early Puritans to know 
their taste. If this class should be left free to 
make over the world and its people according 
to its will, how much beauty and joy would be 
left to gladden the hearts of men? 


T is not easy to understand why the activi- 

ties of the Puritan are so tireless. It would 
seem that if their own way of life was not 
interfered with, and their own souls were 
saved, it would not so much matter to them 
even if the rest were left to go straight to 
hell. At the most their consciences should be 
satisfied by cautioning the sinner and show- 
ing him the evil in his way of life. But this 
is not enough. The jail must be called into 
use, in their crusade against sin. Surely the 
Puritan would not send men to jail and other- 
wise plague and torture them unless they 

(Continued on page 104) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Education Imaginative 
An English Godfather Looks Through a Glass, Darkly, and Sees the Impossible Ideal of Schooling 


HENEVER I see the topic of educa- 

\\) tion in possession of the printed page, 

I turn over that page without a second 
glance. It may be that the word takes me back 
to the boredom of schooldays mercifully out- 
lived. I thought little of the man who told me 
when I was a schoolboy myself that in the 
future I should look back upon that time as 
the happiest of my life. I suspected him then 
of being a fool; I now know him to have been 
a liar. Or it may be that writers on education 
are usually dream-pedlars trying to unload 
their pack of fads and fancies upon evasive 
purchasers; and since I would as soon wear 
other people’s underclothes as listen to their 
dreams, to all pedlars of educational dreams 
I groan, “Not today, thank you. I bought all 
the dreams I wanted yesterday.” 

Even the Montessori method which I firmly 
believe to be laudably efficacious in practice 
chokes me when I try to peruse a theoretical 
exposition of it. Even when I see in the social 
magazines a photograph of somebody’s school 
of dancers leaping and posing beside an 
Atlantic or Mediterranean strand, they inter- 
est me less than a passing school of por- 
poises. The semi-nudity of these earnest young 
Bacchantes is too pedagogic. The uplift of 
their legs expresses too obviously the uplift 
of their minds. Their pagan frenzy has been 
acquired from illustrations in the classical 
dictionary. And finally I am chilled by the 
consciousness that their mistress must be 
encouraging them just a few inches beyond 
the range of the camera. I feel that I know 
her, that I know the kind of pendant she will 
be wearing, that I know her dessicated intense 
personality. She is not really modern. She is 
older than the rocks among which she sits; 
like the vampire, she has been dead many 
times, and has trafficked for strange webs 
with Eastern merchants—but I must not 
quote Pater nowadays. The children have de- 
cided that Pater is a poor old duffer. And 
when you come to think of it, Pater must be 
a fatal name for any writer who would escape 
the stigma of belonging to an earlier generation. 


OT that the lowering of my temperature 
by photographs of schools of dancing is to 
be taken as an admission of my own middle- 
age. By no means. I am as ready as ever to 
look at the photograph of any young woman 
of the stage or cabaret on whose form are 
scattered a few sequins as on the roulette- 
table are scattered the stakes of the players. 
That young woman is there to be looked at 
without a thought of educating or being edu- 
cated. She may not be eurythmical, but at 
any rate she will be either her own mistress 
or a man’s. There is nobody encouraging her 
just a few inches beyond the range of the 
camera, except perhaps her mother. After 
all, Eve was the first mother. And Satan found 
Eve essentially reasonable. It was Adam who 
turned her into a cynic. 
Yes, as I say, I hate the topic of education 
and I shall blame nobody who turns over 
the page at this point, because the very topic 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


I propose to discuss happens to be education. 
It is not entirely my fault. It is due to my old 
friend and publisher Martin Secker’s invit- 
ing me to be the godfather of his son. And of 
course I accepted. The responsibilities of god- 
paternity are not considered heavy. Whether 
the godson be born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth or not, the godfather presents him with 
a silver mug. He also makes a number of rash 
promises on behalf of the defenceless infant, 
who usually protests with yells at being com- 
mitted to a line of conduct that even already 
he feels loath to follow. I have often thought 
that godparents might acquire a graver sense 
of their own responsibility if they were 
plunged into a cold bath at the moment their 
godchildren enter the font. And they seem to 
have had this lack of seriousness always. 
You may hear real fathers bragging about 
their sharper sense of what was owing to 
parental authority when they were young; but 
you never hear the oldest godfather in the 
world bragging that the godfathers in his day 
were greater disciplinarians. 


N FACT I cannot find in history any example 

of a godfather who could be held up as a 
model. From the very start they seem to have 
set out on a light-hearted career of vicarious 
virtue. We hear legends of young men on the 
threshold of life being left money by their 
godparents; but we may assume that all of 
them were started by optimistic parents. There 
was an idea that my own godfather might 
leave me his money; but at the age of seven 
I dropped down a drain a stick belonging to 
his dead wife, which was held to be the 
cause of my being disinherited. I doubt it. 
He was a queer old gentleman. He had 
twelve bedrooms with four-posters, but he 
himself always slept on a truckle-bed placed 
immediately alongside the bath in a dingy 
little bathroom, the window of which was 
pasted over with dried ferns. Yes, he was a 
queer old gentleman; but I cannot believe 
that he was queer enough to have the slight- 
est intention of making a godson his heir. 

So, when my old friend asked me to be 
godfather to his son I accepted—lightly, I ad- 
mit, as I might have agreed to perform some 
small commission for him on my way down 
town. I presented the child with a mug, and 
made as many rash promises on his behalf 
as a parliamentary candidate, and it was 
only three years later, when Secker asked me 
one evening after dinner what I thought was 
the right way to educate my godson, that I 
realized that whatever else a godfather might 
fail to do he could at least be oracular on 
the subject of his godson’s education. “What 
school . . . ?” Secker began. And I inter- 
rupted at once. “No school at all,” I said 
firmly. “I am entirely against sending a boy 
to any school.” Now I had never before de- 
clared myself against schools in this positive 
fashion, and it is a great tribute to my sense 
of a godfather’s responsibility that I should 
discover in this sudden way how violently I 
disapproved of them. Of course, Secker be- 


gan to trot out the old arguments about its 


being good for a boy to be with other boys | 
and probably something about the advantage 
of discipline. I really don’t know what he said, | 


because the hoofs of my new hobby-horse 
were beginning to clatter, and I did not hear, 

I realized that Secker as a father was be. 
ginning to feel nervously that he had some 
kind of link with the rest of humanity, and 
that such a recantation of his own extreme 
individualism must be overlooked. Luckily as 
a godfather I had no such nervousness and 
I gave my hobby-horse its head. “Until he js 
eight,” I continued, “Adrian should live as 
much as possible with animals, or if you will 
not suspect me of being tainted by Rous. 
seauism I should prefer to say with nature, 
and at eight I should send him to Spain” 
“But why on earth should I send a child of 
eight to Spain?” “You can’t possibly appre. 
ciate the reason until you’ve heard the whole 
of my scheme, so please don’t begin to argue 
yet. You must find a pleasant Spanish couple 
who have two or three children round about 
his own age. In Spain he will remain a year, 
and at nine he will come home for a month 
and then go to France for a year in similar 
circumstances. At ten he will come home for 
another month and after that spend a year in 
Germany. While he is eleven he will be in 
Italy. At twelve he will go back to Spain. It 
is understood that between each change of 
domicile he will reside at home for a month.” 


I SHOULD have added that his first stay in 
Spain will have been in Castile. The next 
time he will go to Seville. At thirteen he will 
be in Touraine getting a good French accent. 
At fourteen he will experience the rigours 
of Hanover and acquire a good German ac- 
cent. Rome will be his nurse while he is 
fifteen; and at sixteen he will go for two 
years to the University of Zurich. From 
eighteen to twenty he will be at Oxford or, 
if his character and tastes should seem to 
indicate it, at Cambridge; and he will wind 
up with two years at the University of Vir- 
ginia. And then, after a year’s tour right 
round the world, he will go into his father’s 
office. “But why Spain? I don’t see the point 
of sending him to Spain.” I was willing to 
sacrifice Spain to Secker’s Nordic prejudices. 
I agreed that Sweden might take the place of 
Spain. 

Although this scheme may at first glance 
appear fantastic, impracticable and for the 
child himself almost cruel, there really is 
a great deal to be said for it. The first ob- 
jection will be the mother’s. What will happen 
to her influence during the child’s wander- 
ings? But there is little to choose between the 
alienation of the average boarding-school and 
a foreign family. Indeed, did other circum- 
stances allow it, the mother might spend 
more of her time in the child’s company un- 
der such an arrangement. It is understood that 
his ordinary education should proceed. My 
taste would be for as much Latin and Greek 

(Continued on page 94) 
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EORG KOLBE is now one 
Ger the leading artists of Eu- 
rope. His fame has spread to most 
of the world’s capitals. Examples 
of his work have been purchased 
—not only by national museums, 
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career as a painter, but, drifting 
to Paris while still a young man, 
he came strongly under the influ- 
ence of Rodin who persuaded him 
to transfer his allegiance to sculp- 
ture. More than any other con- 
temporary master in Germany he 


» and but by private collectors—in 
treme Italy, Sweden, France and Spain. 
ily as In America, acquisitions of his 
5 ‘and statues have been made by mu- 

: seums in Philadelphia, Detroit 
he is and New York. Kolbe began his 
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has escaped in his work all so- 
called “modernist” tendencies, 
and has maintained, with re- 
markable devotion, a spiritual af- 
filiation with the Greek masters 
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KNEELING FIGURE 


The figure above forms a part of the 
show now current at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries in New York. It is. 
like the other sculptures seen on 
this page, the work of Georg Kolbe 


STANDING FIGURE 


The meditative statue by Georg 
Kolbe, which is shown at left, was 


ance . 
not available for the current show 
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An Exhibition of Modern European Sculpture 


d + i ; . 
goed New York Receives, Via Buffalo, an Impressive Show of Contemporary Marbles and Bronzes 


ASSUNTA 
A feature of the exhibition at Wild- 
enstein’s is the figure at the right. 
One of Kolbe’s most recent bronzes 
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that — YORK may now see a comprehensive exhibition of the best contem- plans to send it, after its showing in New York, to Rochester, Chicago, St. Louis 
My porary European sculpture. For this show, at the Wildenstein Galleries, and San Francisco. It includes the work of such masters as Haller, Dobson, 
reek we must bow our heads in gratitude to the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and to Maillol, MeStrovi¢, Milles and Kolbe. We have selected only the works of Kolbe, 
A. C. Goodyear of Buffalo, who organized the collection and sent it here, and who the distinguished German sculptor whose work is too little known in America 
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Companionate Cooking 


Some Modest Prescriptions for the Perfect Art of Dining, With a 


LOWLY—and ever so reluctantly—man- 

kind approaches Utopia. When the glory 

of the great day dawns full upon us all 
I hope that none will forget to give a generous 
share of the commendation to the city realtor 
and to his architects. New York leads the rest 
of the nation in moving upward toward the 
perfect state, for in much of the current build- 
ing upon Manhattan Island it has become 
customary to omit the kitchen. This way free- 
dom lies. The slaves of the stove and the serfs 
of the sink have need of an emancipation 
proclamation. It is curious that in a modern 
world where efficiency has gone so far there 
should still remain a devotion to amateur and 
individual cooking. 

Save in very rare instances, the servant in 
the house hardly qualifies as a professional. 
She has, to be sure, lost her amateur standing 
and gained nothing in its stead except a mess 
of pottage. None of these observations is set 
down by one who believes the old jokes about 
the young wife’s biscuits and her layer cake 
which killed the poodle. If adequate cooking 
were truly difficult the revolt against the 
home fires might have begun long centuries 
ago. Any intelligent man or woman can cook 
after a fashion if he will put his time to it. 
And this is the essential factor in the tragedy 
from which the modern community recovers 
slowly. It is a tradition, a folkway, almost a 
religion of Americans that family life de- 
mands home-cooked meals. This is celebrated 
in such familiar commercial slogans as “Pies 
like mother used to make”. If I may introduce 
mv own mother into the discussion I am pre- 
pared to testify that she is not without skill 
and her baked minces coldly embellish 
both Christmas and New Year’s. But I would 
not pretend for a minute, in the light of later 
sophistication, that it would not be simple to 
obtain a better pie at any good pastry shop. 


O me there is no temptation in such cafés 

as advertise “Home-cooking”. It is not for 
such that one puts on his coat and goes out 
into the night. Of course the thing is all 
tangled up with sentiment yet of an evanescent 
sort. Back in Colonial days I assume that each 
householder felt that all beer save that made 
on the premises was bitter with materialism, 
if not actually poisonous. But why should 
there be such store set by the presence of 
loved ones at the cook stove? I fail to see the 
romance which dwells in cabbages and tur- 
nips. Not, you understand, that I would for 
one instant deny the potential artistry of 
cooking. The skill demanded is great and the 
achievements of high talent are not to be 
despised. And I do not despise them. My con- 
tention is no more than the plea that these 
things should be taken from the hands of 
mediocre people. If pressed I will admit that 
most mothers, wives, and even grandmothers 
are without high culinary gifts. 

How should it be otherwise? Here is no 
sermon on the flapper and the degeneration 
of womanly instincts. Cooking is not an in- 
stinct. It’s a gift. Of late there has been a 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


movement to bring woman back into the 
kitchen and to train young girls in the do- 
mestic arts. Schools and even colleges go in 
for such fads as cookery and _ nutrimental 
values. And this campaign, unless checked, 
threatens to bring the culinary art in America 
to a level lower than any which it has yet 
known. The statement is broad but I stick to 
it. The arts and the sciences do not mix. No 
wholly healthful dinner is altogether palat- 
able. To count calories is to become as the 
beasts and eat merely to live. Man was made 
for better things. 

Even in Utopia I’m afraid we must put up 
with something less than perfection for there 
never have been enough good cooks to go 
around. Faced with a shortage, the state should 
step in and deny to all experts the privilege 
of functioning for a few instead of for the 
many. Let us suppose that somewhere south 
of the Harlem River there is a wife and 
mother blessed with the divine touch; should 
she then be allowed to waste her skill upon 
her husband Tom, and sister Carrie with 
occasionally Uncle Jack on Sundays. I think 
not. It is not fair to the rest of us nor yet to 
her. The artist must be given the widest 
possible scope in that field to which it has 
pleased God to call him. A woman who knows 
how to cook belongs in no man’s home. She 
is very properly the servant of her public. 
Surely something would have been lost to the 
world had Wagner made his music for friends 
and relatives alone. 


YSELF I have no great patience with 

YE miniaturism in any field of creative en- 
deavour. I will not go so far as to say that 
every sculptor of skill must have his moun- 
tain but I am cold to small figures, tiny can- 
vases and little theatres. When a man has 
something to say in colour, taste, or sound he 
need not whisper. Delicacy is not a matter of 
dimensions. A theatrical performance in the 
Hippodrome might be subtle and one in the 
little Provincetown theatre gross in quality 
of the commonplace. So it is with food. A 
dinner does not necessarily take on shadings 
simply because it is prepared for two or three. 
Of course, I shall have to meet the obvious 
point about public banquets. It cannot be 
denied that when bankers, Rotarians or poets 
assemble in great numbers they dine most 
dreadfully. This I contend is a matter of 
custom and not of necessity. In the first place 
people who go to a function are only dimly 
interested in what is set before them. Since 
speeches are traditional the waiters must 
hurry each course through and seldom is any 
attempt made to depart from the familiar 
nameless soup, a snack of some unhappy fish, 
breast of chicken, hearts of lettuce, ice cream 
and coffee. The man in the hotel kitchen could 
do much better if he were urged, but why 
should he? Through long experience he knows 
that his audience is far removed from a re- 
ceptive spirit. Naturally he is not going to 
break his heart to please the multitude which 
has come not for potage but for public poetry. 


Note on the Missing Ingredien 


And remember, too, that I have never sai 
that the highest phases of cookery were likel 
to be obtained when many sat down together 
If we are to heed the precepts of nature it js 
well to remember that a dog goes off alone 
with a bone. Perhaps something atavistic jy 
us spoils all the fun of dining with greg 
crowds elbowing and chewing all around ys, 
Maybe in some unconscious layer of the min( 
the fear persists that some one of they 
strangers may steal the fried potatoes placed 
upon our plate unless we watch both him and 
them. But the dog who retires into solitude 
with his particular portion of marrow makes 
no demand that his ration shall have been ay 
individual creation. My appeal is wholly for 
large kitchens run by masters and tiny cubj. 


‘cles for solitary diners. There might be a fey 


accommodating two, three or four. Beyond 
that any number is too many. , 
Doctors are fond of saying to such as 
suffer from neurotic indigestion, “Never eat 
a meal alone.” This is shallow counsel. Of all 
aesthetic human activities that of dining js 
most successfully and properly conducted in 
solitude. Those who miss appetite are suffer. 
ing from a lack of concentration upon their 
viands. They have lost appreciation of aroma 
and of flavor by allowing competing sights 
and sounds to enter into the performance of 
a ceremony which should partake of re. 
ligious austerity. If I ever set up as physician 
I will send no nervous wreck through the 
horrible ordeal of sitting at some long table 
in a health farm and dining amid the clatter 
of the nascently red-blooded. Oh no indeed! 
I will suggest a quiet hostelry and a table 
in the corner. And most of all, insistence will 
be made upon concentration. Let the sufferer 
gaze for minutes upon the menu and then 
slowly and with gusto pick a great variety of 
things delicate and supposedly indigestible. 
So lacking in imagination is the average 
physician that he prescribes bran and carrots 
for dyspeptics instead of terrapin and truffles. 


DULL and solid newspaper adds to the 

delight of dining all alone. Things always 
taste a little better after one has allowed his 
eye to wander down some long and dreary 
editorial. The servitor should be old and 
above everything else silent. Restaurant life in 
America suffers horribly from the advent into 
service of the go-getter. No one likes to be 
told that the lamb hash is very good today. 
Such things are wholly a matter of opinion 
and no waiter should confuse his function 
with that of the dramatic critic. Even if, in 
some meek mood, I accept the waiter’s sug: 
gestion and find his judgment excellent I'll 
still be far from mollified. If it happens that 
the hash is good the joy of discovery should 
be mine. I do not want to follow blindly in 
the footsteps of another. Dining is nothing 
if not adventurous. The menu should seem not 
unlike a well-trapped golf course suggesting 
both rewards and punishments. Soup is more 
fun if you regard it as a potential hazard. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A SOCIETY TENOR 


No soirée musicale is complete 
without Otis Smallweed who 
haunts the homes of opera-goers 
and patrons of the Arts where he 
bursts into full-throated song on 
the slightest provocation. Otis 
would be unbearable save for 
the fact that no one listens 





THE SMALL-TOWN TENOR 
Alphonse Dufour, poor wretch, 
is a provincial tenor doomed to 
the obscure stardom of itinerant 
opera. In his favorite réle of 
Romeo he has roamed further 
than any tenor in the world, 
but he always betrays his bush- 


BROADWAY’S BEST BET 
A rather terrible type of tenor 
is Gerald D’Arcy, musical com- 
edy hero. Both his voice and 
mentality are of the lighter- 
than-air variety but Gerald has 
the legs and the looks. As the 
Duc de Choffeur in En Garde he 


league quality by a wild pitch is a popular favorite with himself 


THE REAL TENOR 


Goat’s milk did it. The Fie i: 
great musical mass at \. Sa 
left is Signor Lombi- ] 


dossi, bred on all seven 
of the hills of Rome. He 
is shown as he chins him- 
self on a high note in the 
a oN lovely aria from L’Amour 
aye \ en Ballon... “if, like a | 
fai \ { bird, I might fly”, which | 

\AI\ \ never fails to get a laugh 
j ar } from the low-brows who, (|) | 
5 / g somehow or other, al- \ | } | 
( \ i ways crash the gate a 


MATIN SONG 


Perhaps, after all, no 
troubadour lives more 
truly by his art than does 
poor Dominique who may 
be heard of a morning in 
the streets of Greenwich 
Village where his thread- 
bare vocal cords struggle 
valiantly with O Sole 
Mio and Santa Lucia. 
No Golden Horseshoe 
for Dominique, for his 
voice, like some cigars, is 
much better out-of-doors 


I Signori... 1 Tenori.. 
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Drawings 


by STO 





Various Tenors of the Stage, the Salon and the Street as They Appear at Their Respective Bests 








N this page are shown two portraits of 

Helen Hayes in Coquette, a play 
which, as these pictures would indicate, 
begins in the manner and mood of light, 
sentimental comedy and ends in tragic 
despair. It is a fair-to-middling piece of 
tather woolly-witted playwriting, which 
arrived in New York early in November 
and was swept into immediate and rever- 
berant success by the uncanny art of Helen 
Hayes. The story of Coquette relates the 
reign and the downfall of a shallow, lying, 
little, small-town belle who, when she 
loses her heart at last, loses it (and more) 





VANITY FAIR 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEICHEN 


to a moody outcast. In the climax of the 
play, he lies bleeding to death on the side- 
walk, shot through the heart by her out- 
taged father in defence of pure American 
womanhood. At the end she herself takes 
up the twin pistol and follows him, for 
one or more of several good and sufficient 
reasons, among which the authors them- 
selves seemed too embarrassed to pick and 
choose. Jed Harris has given the play the 
steel girders of four or five superb perform- 
ances and its success strengthens im- 
measurably the commanding position which 
is Helen Hayes’ in the American theatre 


The Beginning and End of a Flirt 


Helen Hayes Achieves the Height of Her Artistic Career in “Coquette’”—Her New Play 
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Beyond the Behind-the-Scenes 


Concerning Several Current Plays Which Exhibit the Unpainted Side of the Canvas 


Broadway. And Broadway is now and, 

from all accounts, ever shall be. For 
Broadway, when you think on it—which you 
may without fear of a bullet in your back— 
is the grandparent of all the many comico- 
melodramas which have taken you on tours 
of dressing-rooms, rehearsals and such inci- 
dents and impedimenta as are known to the 
goggle-eyed and trusting public as “back- 
stage”. Broadway began this passion for re- 
vealing the unpainted side of entertainment, 
whether in cabaret, police court or burlesque. 

It is a matter of spirit rather than of place. 
The Racket, a vigorous debunkment of Chi- 
cago politics set in a precinct station, belongs 
to this school of behind-the-scenic plays as 
much as does Burlesque or any such annals 
of troupers. The current theatre delights to 
see life from the rear. Its whole mode is one 
of turning the back-stage inside-out. 

This is a large change. Times were, for 
instance, when any producer would have 
shuddered you immediately out of his office 
if you came to him with a play about stage- 
folk. The theatre was no fit or profitable topic 
for the theatre. Why waste a good plot to 
light up the grey, chill corridors, the odd 
mountebanks in the wings? A play about 
playdom was a play resented. Whoever wrote 
one was only fouling his own box-office. Even 
the spoofs of The Butter and Egg Man were 
suspect—for they spoofed all-holy playdom. 


[: the beginning, of course, there was 


HAT was the hoodoo Broadway broke. 

And, after Broadway, the deluge. Let the 
billboards and the burning sky-line of New 
York’s theatrical district remind you how 
many back-stage dramas have been committed 
this season in the more or less unspoken name 
of Broadway. Then let an all too hardened 
playgoer offer his warning that, to date, 
Burlesque is the only one which measures 
knee-high to its ancestor. Burlesque and per- 
haps—for wholly other and non-plot reasons 
—the musical show, Manhattan Mary. 

Burlesque is Arthur Hopkins’s salute to 
the craze. Mr. Hopkins not only presents 
Burlesque, he also helped write it. More im- 
portant, he staged it. For the staging of such 
pieces, the contriving of their grotesque 
crowds, their rowdy, slap-dash passion and 
tumbling humor, their machine-gun tempo, is 
seven-eighths of everything in their success. 

Read Broadway in book form and my 
point proves itself. You do not have to read 
Burlesque to agree again. These plays were 
written with no thought of print or preserva- 
tion. They are crisp, crazy, only more or less 
literate scenarios for a stage director to whip 
into consuming frenzy and truth-be-jingoed 
theatrical roar. Yet, by benefit of footlights, 
truth abides in them . that something 
better than plain truth which the tricky stage 
can conjure. 

To seize upon the raciness of life as it is 
lived and jigged in the strangest corners, to 
show up the picturesqueness, tautness, shabbi- 
ness of it in terms of commonest struggle and 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


readiest humor—that is the hit-or-miss ideal. 


They have not abandoned the wise-crack;, 


they have simply tuned it in with humanity. 
They have not disdained the slap-stick and 
the hind-end tumble; they have only sewn 
them into a patternless rag-quilt of revela- 
tions. 

This, if it bothers you, is not realism. It is 
anything but. It takes realism’s place, that is 
all, in a land which has no patience with drab 
honesty on the stage, and which wants mur- 
der, rape and arson all presented in the way 
of vaudeville and leap-frog. There shall be 
glamour in the drabbest sinks, quips among 
the nit-wits, soft hearts in the most hardboiled 
breasts and our all-perceiving critics 
will call this realism. Some of them even 
called Burlesque so. It is a way they have 


with all plays which serve up stronger drinks, 


than strawberry pop. 


URLESQUE is a back-stage comedy in 

Broadwayese. It hawks the roughnecking 
patter of Times Square around the home life 
and stage life of a pair of raffish, lean-hearted 
young “hoofers”, babes of the burlesque 
wheel, who dance and sing and somersault 
their days away at the order of theatre man- 
agers in small towns, their road an endless 
chain of cheap shows before cheap audiences, 
their world strewn with stubs of grease-paint 
and cigarette ends. The rawness of flesh and 
talk, the perverse decency of their code, the 
gritty, stubborn, stupid nobility to which they 
clamber out of their successes, failures, sepa- 
ration, reunion . . . Burlesque rakes all this 
in for you. Incidentally, it likewise rakes in 
some unusually effective tricks of the show- 
man’s trade: a quarrel so tipsy, so fiercely 
meant, that it needs a jazz accompaniment on 
the piano; a reconciliation in the midst of a 
dance step before the curtain, terribly public 
and pitiful, as grotesque as the work of two 
little marionettes spinning in the hand of 
Someone unseen. It is a gallant, touching end- 
ing to the recital of how these burlesquers live 
and, in their fashion, love. 

Then, in company with these, there is an 
epic of the two-a-day vaudevilleans: The 
Shannons of Broadway, it is called, written by 
the same James Gleason who gave the Ox- 
ford dictionary such a solarplexine jolt a 
couple of years ago with Js Zat So? Not 
that The Shannons is set actually behind the 
scenes, but it is never very far from them. It 
is a pack of quixotic hokumlocution about two 
stage-scarred old troupers, man and wife, who 
buy a country hotel, do grandly by it and any 
number of rural neighbors and _ theatrical 
buddies, outwit the village skinflint, marry 
off the unwedded, sober up the drunk—a 
pair, in short, of Rebeccas of Sunnybrook 
Farm in Forty-second Street clothing. But, 
in the midst of all this arrantly amusing set 
of skits, the flavor and smell of the back- 
stage are ever recurring, reminiscing on the 
erub-stakes of small-time theatrical life. 
There will be plenty more such plays pre- 
sented before the season is through: plays 


about “stock” and Uncle Tom’s Cabin com- 
panies and infinite other facets of the show 
game in America, until half the heroes on our 
present stage are modernized Captains 
Fracasse. 

Even musical comedy has taken the same 
cue. I spoke above of Manhattan Mary. Pre- 
sented by that George White who grew well 
known in jack-rabbit time for his Scandals, it 
has a bit of a plot about a young girl from 
one of the gangster districts of New York 
who grows more than well known in faster 
than jack-rabbit time as a star of—believe it 
or not—the Scandals. There are scenes in 
casting directors’ offices, in rehearsals for 
chorus girls, in snatches of a new Scandals. 
All sides of the Apollo Theater’s curtain are 
exploited to make an Ed Wynn holiday. But 
Ed Wynn is another story, up stage or down, 
in the aisles or in the lobby, a clown with 
more funniness in the crinkle of one eyelid 
than you can squeeze out of a dozen whole, 
hard-working other comedians. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan is just such a 
play about a play, too—even if, this time, the 
play is staged in a court-room and consists of 
nothing more romantic than a murder trial. 
Nothing more romantic? That’s a silly re- 
mark, when you read how every murder trial 
taking place within the radius of the human 
race is packed with spectators, frank thrill- 
seekers, potential theatre-goers. Bayard 
Veiller is an old hand at putting court-scenes 
into plays. He has, this time, staked his whole 
melodrama to a Supreme Court setting, his 
whole plot is carried out in the form of testi- 
mony, his whole attitude is one of reliance on 
that public: which finds fascination in the 
clashing machinery of the law. So The Trial 
of Mary Dugan is an unusual coup, a swift 
glance over Justice’s shoulder, and, by the 
way, one of the most exciting entertainments 
in two or three years. And two or three years 
are all of a cycle on Broadway. 


_ there are those several plays of the 
policemen: Nightstick, Brass Buttons, The 
Racket—the last the best of all their game. 
Large-sized men in uniforms (it doesn’t mat- 
ter what uniforms, or why) have never failed 
to come in for special consideration by the 
drama. I suppose that is because they have 
never failed, either, to come in for special 
consideration by housemaids and duchesses. 
Far be it from such an inveterate civilian as 
a play reviewer to grow grumpy over the 
popularity of the boys in olive drab or muni- 
cipal blue. But it does look as if the easiest 
way to popular melodrama is paved with 
chevrons, honor medals and service tunics. 
And when such plays make a pretence of 
scraping the gleam away—as What Price 
Glory? did, and as The Racket does—they 
are more gleaming than ever. 

Still, The Racket, in a grim, wry, hard- 
lipped way of its own, does make an admir- 
able try at telling the truth about the police, 
the politics, the reporters, the gangsters, out 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Hunger 


VANITY FAIR 


Wherein a Proud Man Enters a Neighbour’s Garden and Finds Himself in a Dilemma 


R. CAPRICARD had still left to him, 
M in an out-of-the-way corner of Nor- 
mandy, an old farmhouse that leaned 
to one side, a field planted with apple trees, 
a stunted little garden, a rose bush that pro- 
duced but a single rose, a pair of boots, and, 
among his tattered rustic clothes, a frock-coat. 
On the eighth of one July he dressed him- 
self with unusual care; he shaved his thin 
face, a face grooved with those deep indenta- 
tions which run from the nose to the corners 
of the lips, and which good folks call “trouble- 
tracks”; he put on his boots, donned his least 
dilapidated trousers, brushed his frock-coat 
very gingerly, got into it, hastened to the rose 
tree, plucked the single overblown rose, and 
put it in his buttonhole, muttering: “I hope 
it holds together!” Lastly, he covered the 
place where a collar ought to be with a 
scarf. Thus, with battered hat cocked boldly, 
a tall, erect, dried-up figure, he strolled along 
with the impatient air and the feverish glance 
of a young man keeping his first engagement. 
Something, however, was lacking. He tapped 
his forehead, and hunted.out a half-smoked 
cigar from an envelope. Then he sat down on 
a stone bench in front of the porch, crossed 
his inordinately long legs in a negligent atti- 
tude, and smoked. 


QO* every July eighth for thirty years Mr. 
Capricard had gone through the same 
performance. In all that time he had con- 
sumed only three cigars, while the boots, the 
hat, the frock coat and the neckcloth were 
the same. For it was on this day that Pauline 
passed on her way to the manor-house. Pauline 
was no other than Mrs. Mirly-Buhu, née Briot. 
And Mr. Capricard, when he was young and 
rich, though not handsome, had asked for 
her hand in marriage without consulting her, 
believing that she was one of those who rely 
upon their parents for the choice of a husband. 

“The child,” her mother had answered, “is 
as good as engaged to Mr. Mirly-Buhu of 
Paris.” 

Upon which he relinquished his suit, an 
embittered man, and never renewed it. His 
pride was so deeply hurt that he hardly felt 
his sufferings; and he would have been 
astonished if anyone had told him that the 
wound which had been inflicted would be last- 
ing and incurable. He tried to console him- 
self in the arms of a peasant girl, who did not 
live long, but left him a son whom he had 
legalized as his heir. The son grew up to 
young manhood, and dissipated his entire 
estate down to the last cent. Ruined, he shut 
himself up in his farm-house and lived as a 
country squire on the occasional and insuffi- 
cient pittances sent him by his son, who never 
prospered, and was niggardly. 

And every day during all these thirty years 
Mr. Capricard thought of Pauline. Every 
summer when she came to spend some weeks 
in the country, he had seen her, fair, bloom- 
ing and elegantly attired, holding the arm of 
Mr. Mirly-Buhu, small, coarse-grained and 
self-satisfied, with loose, hanging lip, and the 


By HENRI DUVERNOIS 


bulky back of the man of business. He had 
seen her as a young mother, he had seen her 
as a grandmother. Mr. Mirly-Buhu_ still 
hugged himself; his lip hung looser than 
ever; his back had become the enormous, 
contented back of an independent person, 
who is much too rich, and much too fond of 
his dinner. 

Mr. Capricard was still hurt. 

He had never desired to resume his social 
relations with his neighbours. He was one of 
those who love, or grieve, for life. Life seemed 
to him to run in a straight and simple groove, 
and an unshared passion might tinge it with 
beauty. It was enough for him, as July the 
eighth came round, to wait for the people of 
the manor as they passed to their country 
seat. When the carriage came slowly by, for 
the road rose steeply, he got up and bowed 
coldly and gravely—the bow of a man of the 
world. Pauline returned it with a smile; her 
husband touched his hat . . . There had been 
children in the carriage, and later grand- 
children . . . On the following day Mr. Capri- 
card sent a boy with his card, for he knew 
the usages of society, and conformed to them. 
A veritable poem this card! It was of thick 
pasteboard, shiny and yellow as old ivory; 
on it was engraved, in a fine running hand: 
“Louis Eugene Michel Capricard,” the name 
being surmounted by a vague heraldic sign. 
In return for this, a footman left Mr. Mirly- 
Buhu’s card. And that was all. 


R. CAPRICARD spent the rest of his 

time as do lions and eagles—on the look- 
out for food. It was said in that part of the 
country that any animal, be it what it might, 
that found its way into his poverty-stricken 
enclosure, was an animal doomed to die. Evil 
tongues asserted that he feasted for two days 
on Tomeo, the aged cat of Miss Tingret, the 
linen-draper, and they said that he caught 
sparrows in traps. Sometimes the hollow re- 
port of a gun was heard in the garden. The 
authorities, pitiful because of the circum- 
stances, were deaf to the sound. Mr. Capri- 
card was the only destitute person in the 
district; for the poorest had at least potatoes 
and bacon, and could sometimes afford a 
more elaborate meal as a treat. To see him 
go by, gaunt and melancholy, with his promi- 
nent yellow teeth, gave one the shudders. He 
devoured rats when no game, wounded by his 
neighbors, crept into his grounds to die. And 
it was remarked that the animals, not so 
stupid as some suppose, fled at the sight of 
him, and that finally the birds no longer sang 
in the trees in his garden. 

Mrs. Mirly-Buhu used all her gentle in- 
fluence to soften these malicious accounts. 
Once she had looked upon her admirer as 
grotesque; now she associated him with a 
memory that had all the tenderness of regret. 
He had embodied the poetry of her youth—its 
only poetry. On the eighth of July she always 
dressed herself up for the occasion. 

“Look,” Mr. Mirly-Buhu would cry _jo- 
cosely, “it is in honour of her lover!” 


“And suppose it is,” she would sigh, “a 
least he is one person who has remained 
thin.” 

“Naturally! With nothing but cats to eat!” 

Their children would laugh. Their grand. 
children—Jean and Hubert—laughed when 
they were old enough to understand. They 
called Mr. Capricard “Grandma’s sweetheart,” 
They were two insufferable boys about twelve 
years old. The elder already had the droop. 
ing lip and bulky back of Mr. Mirly-Buhu. 

This time the family came in a motor-car, 
a motor-car recently acquired, and large 
enough to accommodate the whole family. At 
the foot of the incline, Mrs. Mirly-Buhu called 
to the chauffeur: 

“Henry, drive very slowly.” 


HE guessed that it would be heart-breaking 

for the watcher to see her rush by in this 
new kind of vehicle. She smiled as she saw 
him in the distance, shading his eyes with 
his hand. But he was expecting a landau, and 
motor-cars go fast even when the chauffeur 
has orders to slow down; besides, Mr. Capri- 
card’s sight was, no doubt, failing. He let the 
car pass, and only became aware of his over- 
sight a moment afterwards. Then he called a 
lad from the neighboring farm, and gave him 
his last ten-centime piece to leave his card at 
the manor-house. - 

“And I have always arranged to come on 
the eighth of July, to the very day, so that 
his poor rose should not be quite withered,” 
sighed Mrs. Mirly-Buhu. 

“We will hit on something to make up for 
it,” said the youthful Hubert. “Leave it to 
me; I have an idea of my own.” 

“Myself all over again at his age,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mirly-Buhu with admiration. “I 
used to invent tricks, and practical jokes!” 

“I hope he does not mean to play any 
tricks. You would not, my dear child, would 
you?” said his grandmother wistfully. “We 
should be charitable with the unfortunate ... 
And this poor man, with all his grand airs, 
goes hungry every day.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Capricard, having divested 
himself of his fine clothes, folded them up 
abstractedly and carefully. There was a little 
catch in his breath—a stifled sob, like a bark 
cut short. He was hungry. In spite of his 
pressing letters: “My boy, I assure you that 
my distress is very great; I am in urgent 
need,” his son had not sent him anything, and 
it was a long time since he had caught any 
sparrows in his traps! Some bones remained 
from yesterday’s dinner, and these he put 
in boiling water, making a thin broth. He 
supped this up without appeasing the hunger 
that gnawed at his vitals. True, he had a 
little store of roots and fruit which he could 
cut up and cook; but he had a craving for 
animal food, the craving of the wild beast, 
that almost made him howl. 

He went out and took up his post, gun in 
hand, at the end of the garden. There was 
an opening there through which game: from 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE INN 


The famous old La Locandiera of 
Goldoni gives Miss LeGallienne her 
first chance at a comedy part for 
many busy years. The assumption of 
this réle is a salute to the memory 
of Duse, who used also to delight in it 
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THE CRADLE SONG 


Sierra’s The Cradle Song has been one of the 
most immediate successes of the Fourteenth 
Street repertory, a fine idyll of Spanish con- 
vent life, wherein Miss LeGallienne plays a nun 


AN IBSEN ROLE 


In Hilda Wangel, brisk young temptress of 
Ibsen’s The Master Builder to climb to heights 
whence the mythical kingdom of Orangia will 
be visible, Miss LeGallienne has a favorite rdle 


THREE SISTERS 


As the dearest and saddest of those Three Sis- 
ters of Tchekoff, Miss LeGallienne plays upon 
the endless melancholy and procrastinations of 
Russian village life in a masterpiece of grief 








IN A DUTCH TRAGEDY 


In The Good Hope—ironic name for 
a ship which is driven out to sea by 
its avaricious owner—Miss LeGal- 
lienne plays Jo, peasant girl of a 
Dutch fishing village, whose lover is 
drowned in the great off-coast storm 


Eva Le Gallienne—Assorted Roles 


Five Playwrights Provide Notable Parts for the Directress of the Civic Repertory Theatre 
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VANITY Fap 


Giving O’Neill Till It Hurts 


Being Some Highly Unofficial Program Notes for the Most Punishing of His Plays 


HE New York Theatre Guild—the once 
Tosti institution which in a few short 

years has grown from a small group 
of strenuous amateurs into a clinging oak that 
is a nice blend of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and the Messrs. Shubert—has suddenly gone 
O'Neill. 

Its directors gave some evidence last season 
of feeling restive under the foolish, though not 
altogether baseless, charge that they were in- 
hospitable to native plays and scornful of the 
American playwright. Stung to the quick by 
this allegation they replied, in effect, that they 
were simply devoted to the American play- 
wright and added that his name, by the way, 
was Sidney Howard. Forthwith, then, they 
demonstrated this devotion by producing two 
of Mr. Howard’s comedies at once—The Silver 
Cord and Ned McCobb’s Daughter—and took 
an option on his next three. They even threat- 
ened a few months ago to take this option out 
for a little exercise, but nothing came of the 
idea, and whereas they still hold it they have 
(for the time being, at least) let go their far 
less resolute and less binding clutch on Mr. 
Howard's affections. 


UT until 1928 the Guild, which is un- 

doubtedly the most important theatre in 
America, had never joined forces with the 
author who, I suppose, is the most important 
American playwright. In nine seasons of pro- 
duction they had not presented a single one 
of the works of Eugene Gladstone O’Neill. 
It was not because there were not plenty of 
them lying around. To be sure, this harsh, 
glum and Dreiserian playwright is not the 
most productive of the lot, but even if Owen 
Davis is about r1ro plays up on him, the com- 
paratively otiose and slothful O’Neill has 
turned out somewhere between 4o and 50 
works for the theatre, if you count not only 
the long ones like Anna Christie and De- 
sire Under the Elms but such short, savage 
sketches as In the Zone and Bound East for 
Cardiff, which have given him so strong a 
vogue in those college dramatic societies where 
performances of O’Neill plays agreeably keep 
the undergraduates from getting into a rut of 
athletics and dances and vacations. 

With so imposing a list of works, it was 
difficult for the Guild’s directors to ex- 
plain away their long and ardent neglect 
of O’Neill, and, seemingly taunted beyond en- 
durance about it, they have turned suddenly 
and, as with a snarl, announced that they 
would produce two O'Neill plays before this 
very season was out. 

“Oh, so they want O'Neill, do they?” you 
can almost hear the Guild saying. “Well, let’s 
give them a plenty.” 

The plan, therefore, seems to be to give 
O’Neill plays till it hurts. And with that 
slightly parental, or at least pedagogical, ac- 
cent which has ever marked the public utter- 
ances of an art theatre, I think the Guild’s 
directors will be inclined to add that it 
hurts them more than it Mags us. 

The two plays went into rehearsal in Decem- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


ber, so that while you and I were tying 
up parcels or re-reading the Christmas Carol 
or arranging with Mr. Crum, the drayman, to 
cart away the embossed Yuletide greetings 
from our loved ones, the actors of the Theatre 
Guild were finding the holiday season just 
one O’Neill play after another. 

The first of these was Marco Millions, a 
many-scened portrait of that chatty and Bab- 
bitty traveling man of old Venice—Marco 
Polo. Its leading role was entrusted to Alfred 
Lunt and if you want to know more about it, 
you can get it at any book shop if you are 
firm enough with the clerk, for it made its ap- 
pearance in book form nearly a year ago. 

The second play was the one called Strange 
Interlude and, unless the actors shoot the di- 
rector, one another, or themselves, the curtain 
should be rising on its performance some time 
during the same week in which this issue of 
Vanity Fair is being snatched from the news 
stands by its ravenous public. 

Strange Interlude is the study of a woman in 
her relations with six men. The first of the 
six is the romantic hero of her girlhood who 
crashes to his death in an aeroplane before 
ever their love can be consummated. He dies 
in what the professors of playwrighting call 
the antecedent action. The second man is 
her father whom she hates for having blocked 
that consummation. Father dies during the 
first intermission. The third is the moonstruck 
young hero-worshipper whom she marries, and 
when, in the nick of time, she discovers in- 
sanity in his family, an old friend (Number 4) 
graciously assists her in the biological problem 
of having a child (Number 5) whom she can 
pass off on her unsuspecting husband as his 
own, thereby keeping him happy though ster- 
ile. When this tangle of passions and frustra- 
tions has unraveled itself at last by the death 
of the husband, the cooling off of the lover, 
and the growing up of the son, a sixth man 
is ready to mingle his declining years with 
hers, marrying her in the stormy twilight vf 
her passions, and, slipping into the dead 
father’s niche, a soft, epicene literary friend 
whose own incapacity for physical love (which 
even he himself vaguely confuses with purity) 
has enabled him to sort of hang around during 
the twenty years that she was having her fling. 


OR the action of Strange Interlude covers 

twenty years, and while its performance 
takes somewhat less time than that, the Guild, 
on discovering that it had been written in nine 
long acts, served notice on its docile subscrib- 
ers that a play had come along whereby 
even those gluttons for punishment might 
show the mettle of their pasture. It was de- 
cided at once to begin each performance in 
the late afternoon, permit the audience to go 
home to dinner and then play the remaining 
scenes for such portions of that audience as 
were still going strong in the evening. Such 
a program of production would stagger any 
producer less spartan than the Guild. To 
its directors, however, with their memories of 


Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, which took three 


evenings to play, Strange Interlude must seen 
like a mere vaudeville sketch. 

What thus prolongs the exposition of jt 
not particularly rich or complicated then, 
is, indeed, the peculiar feature of Strang 
Interlude, for in this play Mr. O'Neill se; 
down for his characters not only their 
speeches but their innermost thoughts, com. 
municated to the audience in long, verbose, im. 
plausible soliloquies and asides which make 
up the greater part of the text. This device 
represents, as did the antics with the masks jp 
that floundering and tedious drama calle 
The Great God Brown, not only endless and 
restless boredom with the rigid limitations of 
the modern play’s form, but his own almos 
hypnotized observation of the incontrovertible 
fact that things and people (as Buttercup 
so well expressed it) are not what they seem, 

These asides in Strange Interlude are not 
merely the old whispered clues to a tangled 
plot, tossed lightly across the footlights, but 
elaborate harangues intended to illumine the 
hidden motives of his puppets. Thus, even as 
the wife is patting her fond husband on the 
back and soothing him with kind words, she 
is resonantly informing the audience how 
gross an oaf he is, how vulgar and distasteful 
his body seems to her, how feeble his love mak- 
ing, and how fatuous his cuckold smile. 


THINK that most actors would tell O'Neill 

with some asperity that such illumination 
was their business and none of his, and, by 
thus dispensing with their aid, he would be 
calmly throwing away his only reason for turn. 
ing to the dramatic form in the first place. But 
even one who felt unequal to the didactic im. 
pertinence of telling O’Neill (or any other 
playwright) that this or that was not the way 
to write a play, might still be hardy enough to 
suggest after reading Strange Interlude that 
O’Neill was not a good enough cook to use 
this particular recipe. 

Many of the thoughts which he has written 
for his characters seem to me about as clumsy 
and paltry dramatic writing as one would 
come upon in a month of first-nights. It is, of 
course, a good deal of a job. It is no mean 
thing to report with the lapidarian art of 
an Ernest Hemingway the very accent and feel 
of men’s speech. It takes an even greater gift 
to guess what goes on behind the arras of their 
foreheads. I suspect that O’Neill might say 
with some safety that his guess would be 
as good as mine. But I can only reply that 
I put down the ninth unconvincing act of 
Strange Interlude with the feeling that he had 
attempted a task which called for more intui- 
tion and knowledge of the human animal than 
he possessed. And as I pronounce that heresy, 
I know just what must have been the feelings 
of the little boy in the fairy tale who cried out, 
“He hasn’t got anything on!” 

Thoughts race through the mind as wordless 
as the murmur of the sea, as impalpable as 
perfume, as swift as light. The effort to re 
duce them to words, to weigh them down 


(Continued on page 114) 
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: A Much Screened Lady—Gloria Swanson 


own 


The Star Has Made a Film Version of “Miss Thompson”, the Maugham Story Better Known as “Rain” 
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The Unfinished Symphony 


A Story of Revenge, in Which Two Women Want the Same Man in Very Different Fashions 


supposed it to be a box, this bit of bal- 

cony overlooking the dance-floor—beside 
Jim’s wife, she counted the fifteen months 
since she had seen him. The hideous jazz 
music from the floor wheezed and blared up- 
ward, the dancers bobbed and wriggled. .. . 
She wondered if when she saw him, he would 
seem changed. 

She drove her nails into the palms of her 
hands, she was not going to think about Jim. 
At least she would try not to. . . though God 
knew how absurd it was to try, with every 
nerve in her body thrilling with the strain of 
suspense. The simplest question of all was 
the one most impossible to ask. “Will your 
husband be here tonight?” She tried several 
times to say that, just naturally and simply, 
and found that it couldn’t be done. 

Jim would hate the orchestra’s jungle noises, 
too. For three years now it had been sweet 
to her to know that they loved the same things. 
Not that he worshipped, as she did, the 
majestic austerities of music. But the glamor- 
ous, the magical things, the things of enchant- 
ment. . . . And it had been in an enchanted 
dusk, when the keys were singing to him under 
her fingers the melody he had asked for, the 
haunting song of the Unfinished Symphony, 
that he had suddenly caught her to him. 

Without turning her head, looking straight 
before her . . . she had never been a woman 
who could look sideways . . . she was conscious 
of the picture at her side. A woman like a 
picture. Agatha, Jim’s wife. Crisp and stringy 

. . thin curly russet hair in a smart little 
roll, low down. The perfect frock, the pearls, 
the pinched lips. 

Agatha was saying, looking sideways, “You 
ought not to wear black, dear. It’s too trying. 
You aren’t by any chance still in mourning 
for Dan?” 

Dan had been dead four years, and Agatha 
knew it. Dan’s widow said, “No.” 

“But I daresay it’s habit. He liked you in 
it, didn’t he? Poor Dan always liked you to 
look a hundred. Or at least to look his age.” 


[sapped sitting here in the box—she 


j ewer was really nothing to be said to 
that. Rachel said nothing. “You were a 
good wife to Dan, Rachel”, went on the voice 
of her hostess in her ear. 

Agatha’s guest said steadily, “Dan was a 
good husband to me.” 

“He was indeed.” Did the ghost of a laugh 
quiver through the words? “A good provider.” 
And without turning her head, Rachel saw the 
downward droop of Agatha’s that always 
meant the same thing: a recurrent feast of 
the eyes, savoring the gorgeousness of the 
great rope of pearls, so long and shining. The 
gloating return, automatic after a glance at 
some other woman’s inferior string. At a small 
string like Rachel’s. Good old plodding Dan 
had left his wife a competence, two dear 
children, and a single neat row of pearls of 
the very smallest size; while Jim... beautiful, 
careless Jim, with his father’s millions . . . had 
pleaded hard, three years ago, for leave to 


By FARADAY KEENE 


buy her the famous Pruyn necklace, three fab- 
ulous gleaming strands, when old Mrs. Pruyn 
died. Well, she had refused. 

She had refused everything. It was precisely 
her supreme refusal, her heart-breaking tri- 
umph over her terrible love for Jim, that had 
been her undoing. For she had refused his love 
in black and white, on paper, in what his 
wife had called anak letter; and Jim 
. .. beautiful, careless Jim ... had “lost” it. 

Sitting here tonight, with her dry lips, and 
the ache in her throat, she wondered just what, 
after that, she could have done differently. She 
supposed she might have put up a fight, might 
have defied Agatha. Some women could do 
that sort of thing. And the letter itself was 
proof that she had nothing, as the saying goes, 
to be ashamed of. But to have it spread abroad 
and talked about, chuckled over—her sacred 
agony of renunciation—to have it on women’s 
tongues . . . even now, the scalding blush 
went over her at the thought. Even that, how- 
ever, she could perhaps have borne; or she 


thought so. But what she knew she could 


not bear was her own dread of her children, 
and of cruel words about “your mother’s 
aliair”... . 


i ed would make a sordid story”, was Agatha’s 
manner of putting it. And Rachel did not 
miss the implications in Agatha’s use of 
“make”; well she knew who would see to the 
making! The story of a little middle-class 
widow (Agatha called you middle-class if you 
didn’t have a town car ... well, that was aclass- 
ification like another) who had tried to steal 
the rich and agreeable and susceptible hus- 
band of a certain important lady; who had 
played the high-minded tantalizing game, and 
been caught out at it. Played and lost . . . the 
story would run like that, Rachel knew. When 
once she had seen her letter in Agatha’s hand, 
she had known better than to put up any fight 
at all. 

“I’ve decided,” Agatha had said, “that you 
ought to go abroad for a year. And of course 
not write.” 

“You mean”, said the woman that Jim loved, 
trying to keep her lips from trembling, “that 
even knowing it all, even knowing how we 
feel... how Jim feels .. . you won’t divorce?” 

Agatha’s keen little gray eyes, for once, 
looked at her straight. “Why should I? I’m sat- 
isfied with things as they stand. Because you 
tell me I’ve lost my husband’s affection .. . 
lost it to you . . . shall I chuck after it all 
that I haven’t lost? I don’t like the position of 
a divorced woman, I don’t see why I should 
accept it just to please you. The situation’s 
not my fault.” 

Rachel rose. “Then . . . for everybody’s 
sake . . . I'd better go.” She could not control 
the long quivering breath that seemed as if it 
would take her life with it,but she faced her 
enemy. Not again would she ask for mercy. “I 
will take Dan and Monica to Switzerland, and 
I will stay a year.” And she held out her hand 
for her letter. 

Agatha’s face twisted in the queerest way. 


VANITY FAR 


“Oh, I’m keeping this, if you don’t mind” 
she said. 

At Grindelwald in the sunny chalet thy 
she found, Rachel had had her childrep, 
and her music. She worked passionately 
at her music. She would work, she woulj 
learn, it should be her consolation; all the 
more that she felt it her single link with he 
lost lover, with Jim. When her fingers strayed 
into the throbbing sweetness of the Unfinished 
Symphony, her love went out to him, acros 
the world, across the silence, on wide ineffable 
wings of sound. After this year of exile was 
over, after she went back, they would both be 
wiser; they would meet calmly; probably o 
the surface all would be as if their love had 
never been. But an hour would come when 
he would hear her play again, perhaps in 
some crowded room with many faces round 
them, with all the width of a great crowded 
room between; and then she would speak to 
him once again in music, and with all the 
width of a room between, she would see his 
eyes . . . It would be enough. 

At the beginning of the twelfth month, she 
thought it fair to write to Agatha. She wrote 
on a postcard: “I am sailing on the twenty. 
seventh.” Eight days later she had a cable: 
“Stay six months longer.” Only that. Rachel 
paced her floor in helpless revolt, in sickening 
blind rage, for two dreadful nights, after the 
household slept . . . hot with fury, shaken with 
sobs ... until exhaustion brought her low. But 
she unpacked her trunks. She stayed. 

Then in the fifteenth month she had an un- 
expected letter. “You might as well come 
home now,” Agatha wrote. “Not later than 
the middle of February. We go south a bit 
earlier than usual this year, and I’d like to see 
you. Let me know when you land.” 


ste thought she would have given her 
soul to defy that letter. But she could not 
defy it. She had come home. She had come 
alone, leaving the children happy at Grindel- 
wald with their French and German and 
their winter sports, under their kind governess. 
And this was the night of her first day, after 
fifteen months of absence, in New York. By 
Agatha’s arrangement, here she was in this 
raucous glittering place, at a “party”; here 
they sat together, squired by Agatha’s stuffy 
uncle and cousin, who had clearly been given 
to understand that they were box-furniture 
merely. Doubtless the occasion represented 
just an odd notion of Agatha’s for burying the 
hatchet; perhaps, under cover of noise, they 
would presently exchange some ambiguous 
word of amity, and part. But under the surface 
of this queer party, and under the hopes in 
which the guest of honour (she took herself to 
be that) dressed her foreboding, was a deep 
disquiet. The dancers shuffled, the music 
squawked and whanged . . . Rachel could not 
help the sick feeling that something was com- 
ing nearer to her . . . something dreadful. ... 
“Jim’s here... somewhere,” said Jim’s wife. 
Rachel felt her heart turn over. She had 
(Continued on page 114) 
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A SKETCH 


This obviously pretends to being ; 
little more than a sketch—a head 
briefly indicated with a minimum 
of explicit statement. But note, 
nevertheless, that it defines ad- 
mirably the contours and struc- 
ture of the nose, brow and chin 


A NEW MEDIUM 


In turning to the beguiling me- 
dium of lithography, Derain has 
again extended the impressively 
wide range of his accomplish- 
ment—water colours, wood-cuts, 
portraits, etchings, landscapes, 
still lifes and, finally, sculpture 








J 
THE INGRES INFLUENCE DERAIN’S ART 
Derain’s artistic ancestry traces A little known fact concerning 
directly from Ingres, through André Derain is that during his 
Cézanne. Emotionally he is in- entire youth he was educated as 
debted to both but his manner an engineer. Art as a life-objec- 
remains his own—realism achieved tive did not occur to him until 
by quite unrealistic methods he had reached early manhood 
STUDY 
André Derain was born in 1880. 
In August, 1914, at the age of 
thirty-four he went to the front 
and qualified as a driver of 
heavy artillery. For five years 
he thought and lived as a sol- 
dier. Not once during the prog- 
ress of the war did he know the 
feel of a brush in his hand 
] 











Some Lithographic Portraits by André Derain 


A French Painter Who Has Recently, and in Mid-Career, Turned His Attention to Lithography 


a mounting chorus, the critics of Europe are coming to acknowledge Derain, of his latest prints in this medium—portraits of five feminine types familiar in the 
together with Picasso and Matisse, as one of three overshadowing forces in Parisian studios. Examples of the prints, which are life-size, are now on view 
modern European art. Now, following in a tradition set by many another great at the Weyhe Galleries in New York City. Portraits they can hardly be called, 
French painter, Derain has been converted to lithography. Here are shown some but certainly they are distinguished little crayon notes for more serious art studies 
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And Now Shylock—George Arliss 


The Eminent English Actor Tops a Notable Career With His First Shakespearean Venture 
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The Cough and the Drama 


Considering, With Malice Toward None and Lozenges For All, a Major Rash on the Body Theatric 


education, dive deeply within the covers 

of the ten-cent magazines are continually 
being informed in the advertisements that the 
cough, although a most dangerous and even 
deadly disease, may almost immediately be 
stopped and at a very small cost. We gather 
that almost any cough, however obstinate, 
may be entirely silenced, if the person who 
owns it is also in possession of twenty-five 
cents. 

My object in writing these lines is to bring 
this important fact to the attention, not only 
of the Masses but also of the Elite—those 
whose reading may be confined to beautifully 
bound de luxe sets, suitable for their spacious 
libraries, between whose half-calf covers no 
such information is likely to be found. 

I cannot say with any mathematical exacti- 
tude where the Elite ends and the Masses 
begin, but speaking as one who goes to the 
theatre whenever opportunity permits, I ven- 
ture to assert that when I pay from three to 
fve dollars for a seat in the orchestra, I 
consider that I have a right to be regarded as 
one of the Elite; whereas, if I paid fifty cents 
and went into the gallery, I should without 
hesitation regard myself as one of the Masses. 
Referring to my own box-office returns, I 
find that more people pay for the orchestra 
than the gallery. I am, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that there are more Elite in 
America than there are Masses. This being 
s, I am increasingly anxious that this 
message of mine should have wide-spread 


publicity. 


Tris of us who, in quest of a higher 


OES anyone ever stop to think of the in- 

fluence, mental, physical and financial, of 
the cough in the theatre? Millions of dollars 
are spent every year on the production of plays 
in New York alone. We may assume that the 
success of a play depends upon its sustained 
interest, or upon the brilliancy of its dialogue, 
or both, and that an audience gets its fullest 
enjoyment when the story is unfolded without 
interruption. Anything that interrupts the 
play is a disturbing influence and is detri- 
mental to the full enjoyment of the audience. 
We may take it for granted that a play which 
is performed without any annoying distraction 
will run longer than the same play, if sub- 
jected to irritating interruption. The cough 
is an irritating interruption; ergo, the cough 
curtails the run of a play. 

There are various kinds of coughs reserved 
for the theatre. No one knows this better than 
an actor of long experience. Let us briefly 
review: 

The Cough Veritable 

The Cough as a Recreation 
The Nervous Cough 

The Cough Discreet 

The Cough Chronic 

The Long and Hollow Cough 
The Brief but Crashing Cough 
The Cough of Independence 
The Cough Prophetic 

The Vacuum-Cleansing Cough 


By GEORGE ARLISS 


Everyone of these coughs is destructive and 
only two out of the list are in any way excus- 
able; these are the Cough Veritable and the 
Cough as a Recreation. 

The Cough Veritable is produced by the 
individual who really has a bad cough and 
cannot help it. To this person, I commend any 
one of the inexpensive remedies to which I 
have already referred; and, further, I would 
beg him not to come to the theatre until he 
be cured. On the basis of one cure for 25c it 
will be readily perceived that for the minimum 
price of an orchestra seat ($3.00), he can be 
cured more than ten times over. 

The Cough as a Recreation I excuse be- 
cause it is generally due to the fact that the 
play or the acting is poor or ineffective. In 
this case, an audience for some inexplicable 
reason seems to find great relief in throwing 
to one another coughs of great variety. Much 
as they might toss coloured balloons during 
New Year’s Eve Festivities. It is a queer choice 
of recreation, but if they have paid for enter- 
tainment which they do not get I consider that 
they should be allowed to create for them- 
selves some pleasing diversion. 


HE Nervous Cough and The Cough Dis- 

creet may be disposed of together. They are 
usually indulged in by ladies, who have, in re- 
ality, no affection of the throat, but consider 
it necessary to take a lozenge now and then to 
moisten the larynx. It is my belief that this 
cough comes mainly as an apology for the 
rustling noise produced by the necessary 
fumbling for the elusive lozenge. 

The Chronic Cough is similar to the ner- 
vous cough, but there is more body to it and 
it comes at more or less regular intervals. I 
am frequently able to dodge this cough when 
I am acting, by listening for the long intake 
of breath which always precedes it. This 
cough I class amongst the inexcusables_ be- 
cause, although it has become chronic, it 
could easily be controlled by the person who 
has smuggled it into the theatre. 

The Long and Hollow Cough, although 
emanating from a perfectly healthy body, is 
sustained and depressing. The exact where- 
abouts of its source is difficult to determine. 
It is peculiarly undesirable in a place of 
entertainment, because it is apt to start in the 
minds of the audience a train of thought lead- 
ing up to the realization of the uncertainty of 
human life—of how we are here today and 
gone tomorrow, and to recall to their minds 
those peculiar real-estate advertisements that 
so strongly advise the immediate purchase of a 
choice lot in the cemetery, (without waiting 
until we are pressed for time, and so find a 
leisurely selection no longer possible). 

The Brief but Crashing Cough. This cough 
is sudden and terrifying. It comes without 
warning and expends itself in one terrific 
moment. Every part of the internal anatomy 
is called into simultaneous action, to bring 
about one clashing, shattering crash, such as 
Wagner would have given his soul to be able 
to reproduce. To certain minds it might sug- 


gest a sudden eruption of Vesuvius. It deranges 
everything in the air within a radius of one 
thousand yards and leaves behind it, through- 
out the house, a moment of blank desolation. 

The Cough of Independence emanates from 
a business-man who is going through a period 
of unusual commercial prosperity. He has not 
always paid three dollars for his seat in the 
past, but he has paid it tonight and he desires 
that the fact should not pass unnoticed. He 
is 1009 Broadway and is proud of it. He is 
of the restless type that feels the necessity 
for self-expression, which generally means 
self-assertion. If he is in an elevator and 
wishes to go to the fifth floor, he does not ask 
soberly for “fifth,” but says jocularly “five 
times.” He then looks around for diversion 
and, finding nothing stimulating, he whistles, 
or makes facetious remarks to the boy who is 
elevating him. If I happen-to be in the elevator 
at the same time, and his eye, (falling upon 
me), should light with recognition, he makes 
a rapid mental deduction and says, “How’s the 
show business, George?” The cough emanat- 
ing from this gentleman is shallow but noisy. 
It is generally accompanied by a bold and abrupt 
change of attitude, designed by the cougher to 
attract the attention of such members of the 
audience as have not already noticed him. 

The Cough Prophetic. Of all the coughs, the 
most to be dreaded by the actor is the Cough 
Prophetic. It is sudden, loud and sharp and, if 
let off in any broadcasting station in New 
York, could easily be picked up in Australia. 
But it is not merely its power that is to be 
dreaded; it is the uncanny way in which it is 
placed. The Cough Prophetic does not expend 
itself idly; it knows by some devilish intuition 
the precise instant at which the actor is about 
to utter the most important word in his speech 
—frequently a word which is the key to the en- 
tire scene—and it lets itself go on that; it syn- 
chronizes with the dramatist, to the tenth of a 
second, so that the sound proceeding from the 
actor is dissipated and the word entirely lost. 


HE Vacuum Cleansing Cough. Strictly 
speaking, the Vacuum Cleansing Cough is 
not a cough at all; but it is of the cough family 
and is equally disastrous in the theatre. I 
don’t know who invented it. But the performer 
of this variation of cough renders it with ob- 
vious satisfaction. By an ingenious manipula- 
tion of just an ordinary amount of air, 
previously collected in the lungs, the entire 
interior of the body is scoured at one opera- 
tion, leaving no corner unexplored. The per- 
former then lies back—apparently relieved 
and happy and remains quiescent until the mo- 
ment seems propitious to repeat the operation. 
I hope these remarks will not be regarded 
as cruel. They are really intended to be kind. 
They are designed to point out to the sup- 
porters of the drama that any interruption 
during a performance reduces the value they 
receive for their money, the largest percentage 
of loss resulting probably from the distraction of 
the actors, as such embarrassments are bound 
to detract from their best interpretation. 
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Lot 
Does your mood seek soft romance, the haunting velvet midnights of old Venice? Would His 
you forget your cares in the languorous drift of a gondola, as Mr. Mauritz Stiller and . 
Mr. Emil Jannings have done? . . . In the distance the musical tinkle of a haunting sweet f 
potato... Perhaps in some cabaret the gay clink of midinettes and a seductive mama, her dark 
eyes peering from her tarantula, as she dances the famingo beneath the Italian Juna? Or... 


YE OLDE SHOPPE 


Would your spirit wan- 
der, rather, amid the 
quaint byways and 
cotswolds of Olde En- 
glande? Would you 
bumble happily into 
some old tavern, still 
echoing to the raucous 
laughter of Elizabeth- 
an bards, for a dewy 
beaker of old ale and 
mayhap a crumpet?... 
Perhaps not a scone’s 
throw away you would 
enjoy Ye Olde Curiosi- 
ty Shoppe amid the dust 
of old....Orelse... 
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A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE } unus 
Do your eyes yearn for the blinding white He 
walls of Tunis, the kaleidoscopic bazaars and out 
marts of Morocco and Algiers? . . . Would : P 
you care to linger on the African Riviera? r 


hard 
Gera 


e 
The Long, Long Trail and 
= He 
thous 
Would you visit these strange, alluring lands, and feast your eyes on the colour and | wort 
the traditions that they offer? Then do not proceed to your nearest Travel Bureau. ie 
oh, credulous reader! Do not waste your precious time on a fatiguing steamel- 4 I 
tour, or risk mal de terre on a camel’s swaying back. For these foreign lands, these agre 
delights are all within a ten-minutes’ ride of that conjurer’s silk hat, Hollywood 
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Lon Chaney 


The Foremost Character Actor of the Films Holds a Place Unique in His Profession 


IS father was that strangest of the 
human species—a deaf and dumb Irish 
barber. His mother was afflicted in 
the same manner. They were the parents of 
four children, all in normal health. One 
brother is a newspaper editor, the other a 
theatrical man. A sister is happily married. 
Lon Chaney is a product of the rubber- 
neck wagon city—Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
He first learned something of pantomime 
talking a sign language with his parents. 
Between forty and fifty years of age, of 
more than medium height, he is muscular and 
agile, a fine specimen of manhood. His 
shoulders droop slightly. He carries his rugged 


body with ease. His face is strong, heavily 


etched, flexible. His head is well shaped. His 
jaw is square and firm. His mouth is like the 
slash of a sharp chisel. 

Lon Chaney is a man of no education in the 
accepted sense. His mentality is not above the 
average. But he has a strong personality. 

There are men born to dominate the most 
wretched environments. Chaney is such a 
fellow. 

All the strong characters I have ever known 
have been deeply sentimental. It is the smoke 
screen under which they retreat from the 
bayonets of life. 

Lon Chaney is a sentimental contortionist. 

His debut in the entertainment world was 
not remarkable. His older brother was the 
manager of a theatre in Colorado pag 
After a few months in which he acted as 
guide for tourists over Pike’s Peak the “ate 
contortionist-actor became a property boy in 
his brother’s theatre. 

As a young lad he watched the blustering 
Mansfield, the laughter-loving Lew Dock- 
stader and Nat Goodwin, and the melodrama- 
tic Henry Miller. 


HANEY’S Irish barber father did not ap- 

prove of the theatre, so Lon went to 
Denver and became a call boy in a mining 
exchange. Next came a job with a drapery 
house. In this capacity he assisted in the 
hanging of the draperies in a nationally known 
Colorado Springs hotel. Still under twenty, 
he viewed his handiwork, begged forgiveness 
of God, the proprietor, the rest of mankind, 
and returned to his scene shifting. 

His work as a stage hand gave him two 
things which still abide with him—broad 
shoulders and a contempt for actors. 

Chaney is, in his own words, “a stage hand 
who got a lucky break.” He has a quality very 
unusual in an actor. He has no illusions. 

He does know how to shake opportunity 
out of the dice box of life. 

Properly streaked with sentimentality and 
hardness, like Lincoln, Mencken, and the late 
Gerald Chapman, the actor-contortionist 
underrates himself. 

He earns more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. I told him he was 
worth a greater sum. 


‘Tm glad you think so,” he replied, “I 


agree with you.” 


By JIM TULLY 


Chaney joined the International Association 
of Theatrical and Stage Employees when a 
lad. He has since become a life member. 
Traveling gentlemen for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor always call upon him when 
visiting the sun scorched hinterland of Holly- 
wood. Most film people, being shallow, quickly 
forget earlier days. They left Chaney with 
compassion. 





LON CHANEY 


The genius of the make-up stick, Lon 
Chaney, has made the film public accept 
a “character” actor as a star in a series 
of macabre melodramas which give 
his talent for contortions full play 


He claims distinction in Hollywood as hav- 
ing had only one wife. A son is grown to 
manhood. 

Away from the studio, he lives almost en- 
tirely within the walls of his Beverly 
Hills home. He is seldom seen in public. He 
will seldom have a “straight” photograph 
taken of himself. While beliéving with Chap- 


lin in “keeping the people guessing,” he has 
succeeded. There is nothing left to guess 


concerning Chaplin. 

At about nineteen years of age, Chaney 
organized a theatrical company with his 
brother. They staged The Mikado. He helped 
shift the scenery; he danced, he acted as 
second comedian. The show made money— 
“no one knows why.” 

Becoming ambitious, they rehearsed Fra 
Diavolo. With this show the brothers wandered 
many thousands of miles. When the company 
went bankrupt Mr. Chaney arrived in San 
Francisco with his union card and a desire for 
a job as a stage hand. He was by this time 
something of a dancer and master of “show 
business.” Shifting scenery had taught him 
the first principles of the contortionist’s art. 

Kolb and Dill, the German-American come- 
dians, hired him as stage manager, utility 
player, and general roustabout. He remained 
at these divergent labors for several years. 


He next joined a comic opera show. With 
this company, unmindful of magnificent des- 
tinies, was Robert Leonard, one time husband 
of Mae Murray, now a director of lesser parts, 
then a baritone. Roscoe Arbuckle was also 
of the aggregation, doing “blackface.” 

While playing in a small California town 
Chaney saw a moving picture being’ made. A 
few drug store cow-boys attracted his atten- 
tion. He decided to give up the stage for 
pictures. 

His shoulders were broad. He edged in 
easily. Within a few months he was playing 
western “heavies” and underworld characters. 
He then came to the notice of Tod Browning, 
circus acrobat. Browning, then developing as 
the best director of crook melodrama in the 
film world, was the first man to see Chaney’s 
possibilities. He told George Loane Tucker 
of his ability to impersonate cripples. Tucker 
selected him to play the part of The Frog in 
The Miracle Man. This contortionist réle made 
Chaney famous as a film actor. This film, 
properly mixed with false ingredients, and 
with the obvious rays of sunshine at the end, 
had the touch of Midas for nearly all who 
were connected with it. 


—_— despondent and in straightened fi- 
nancial circumstances before The Miracle 
Man was completed, offered a film producer a 
half interest for twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The producer was a man of little faith. Tucker 
struggled on without aid. The producer had 
refused to trade twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a million. The film still ranks as one of 
the greatest box office successes ever made. 

During this period Chaney appeared in*a 
number of melodramas too trite to be re- 
membered. In The Penalty he played the 
part of a legless man. 

He has played but few straight réles, his 
principal recent one being that of the sergeant 
in Tell It To The Marines. 

Known only as a “physical actor,” the best 
role of his career was one in which he used 
restrained emotion. It was that of the lead 
in He Who Gets Slapped. 

It was Leonid Andreyev’s ideal to write 
tragedies “over which Schopenhauer and his 
cook would weep together.” 

By some miracle, illiterate film-makers gave 
the Russian’s play to Seastrom, the Swedish 
director who understood its symbolism. 

By another miracle, Chaney was elected to 
play the lead. 

Chaney, always a “physical actor,” was in- 
structed by Seastrom to forget all he had 
previously learned of his craft. Chaney lis- 
tened—and remembered. The contortionist 
became an actor. 

He played the role with unde rstanding and 
sympathy. 

The film, like the play, had a double appeal. 
It was highly successful financially. 

Gratified over Chaney’s development as an 
actor, the Judean gentlemen immediately put 
him in another contortionist role. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THE SHEIK 
Behold the magnificent example of that most romantic figure, a true 
lord of the desert, the Sheik Abd-El-Krash, with his faithful Kabyle 
camel-keeper, Mengub. The Sheik is pictured in peaceful mood, hav- 
ing just been liberally paid for posing. As a matter of fact, the Sheik 
is on his way to the camel-market in Fez for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a fleet of thoroughbred bactrians to be used in his annual Spring 
outbreak. This is the only existing Morocco-bound copy of The Sheik 


A Tour of Northern Africa 


A Sketch-Book of Desert Days and Ways— 
Some Good Ideas for the Beaux-Arts Ball 


€ As Seen by COVARRUBIAS 


A 
a) 
a EDITOR’S NOTE 






Vanity Fair’s artist, Miguel Covar- 
rubias, sends these vivid tran- 
scriptions of types, colourful and 
coloured, from Morocco, Algiers 
and points East. They may serve 
as a guide to those readers 
a j who intend to visit the Annual 


\ 
a 


Beaux-Arts ball in New York to 
begiven on January twenty-seventh, 
the costumes having been decreed 
as in the North African manner 








A VILLAGE VAMP 


In the crowded villages of 
Tunis and Tripoli, reports 
our observer, one is forever 
bumping into over-stuffed 
ingénues similar to Rebek- 
kah, the Belle of Baghaz. 
Apparently, their opulent 
conformation, of combined 
Turco-Semitic origin, is 
esteemed by local amateurs 
who favor the ostermoorish 
school of feminine design 


THE TEMPTRESS 


How seductively our artist 
portrays this dark flower of 
the desert. Ayala, the danc- 
ing girl, of the tribe known 
as “Ouled Nail’. Unveiled, 
she lingers in the narrow 
portal of her dwelling, invit- 
ing the passer-by by a seem- 
ing indifference and an oc- 
casional quiver which is but 
the promise of a _ future 
revelation of palpitation 
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UNDER WRAPS 


In the remote village of Tiaret live these timid 
Double-Bedouins, this particular group being the 
family entourage of the local Sheik, El Bhou- 
Dadi. Though the veiling of their faces is still 
sternly prescribed, according to the ancient muf- 
fler cut-out law, these ladies are not unacquainted 
with European dress, as witness the silk stockings 
and dancing slippers of Miss Zenadi, at left. 
Indeed, at family parties, the local jeunesse dorée 
indulges enthusiastically in sheik-to-sheik dancing 


SECRET SORROW (Right) 


This interesting study ...a black-in-white... 
is a rare exhibit from the French Soudan, Beni- 
Zoub, well and favourably known in his native 
Abyssinia. The Chief is shown wearing his best 
Burnous and an air of aloofness, assumed only to 
conceal his secret desire to quit the sands of 
Sahara and remove to Harlem where his brother, 
Joe, conducts an extremely successful night-club 
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THE OVER-LORD 


No man in Nomad’s land makes the Nomads mad- 
der than M. Pitou, of the Foreign Office, who helps 
exercise what the French wittily call a ‘“‘protec- 
torate’’. This is practically the only form of exer- 
cise taken by M. Pitou, who has a goodly number 
of efficient deputies. His reports to his Home 
Government are masterpieces of description of 
diplomatic and military triumphs, for M. Pitou is 
firmly convinced that for the bureaucrat abroad 
the rule is that the pen is mightier than the sword 


IN CONFERENCE (Below) 


“Business as Usual’ is the slogan of Abou-Ben- 
Zouf and his partner, Ab-A-Daba, rug-merchants, 
whose ads read, “From Antiquity to You’. As 
a side-line, they are now discussing the possibil- 
ity of a chain of oases, with gas and water privi- 
leges. Ab-A-Daba also opines that there is big 
money to be made out of Sahara sand for Euro- 
pean hour-glasses. Note the jasmine over the ears! 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Staff Octogenarian Reflects on Humour in General, and Certain Humourists in Particular 


STOUT gentleman with an umbrella and 
brief-case and a tall silk hat, stepping 
out with tremendous dignity, treads on 

a banana-peel at the top of a long flight of 
marble stairs. His feet shoot up violently 
above his head, his eyes pop open in shocked 
surprise, his arms spread out at either side 
and his umbrella goes spinning in one direc- 
tion and his brief-case in another, as he lands 
upon his buttocks with an abrupt thump on 
the top step. 

(This is comedy. O, this is very funny.) 

He rebounds into the air, executes a neat 
half-somersault forward, his coat-tails flap- 
ping, his arms still outspread, and 
lands on his head two steps below, 
squashing his top-hat down over 
his ears and spilling his keys and 
all the loose change out of his 
pockets. 

(Get this. This is rich.) 

His yellow spats rise over his 
head again in a neat circle as he 
completes his somersault and be- 
gins another, five steps below. As 
he revolves, he butts his head into 
the pit of the stomach of a negro 
waiter who is approaching up- 
stairs with a tray of dishes (I’m 
laughing myself) and a bowl of 
vegetable stew descends upon his 
head, plastering him with gravy. 

(By this time, honestly, we are 
all in hysterics.) 


Over he goes again into the 
. es “a : Corey Ford, 
air and down upon the ninth 


step with terrific force, landing by Luis 
on the small of his back and ris- 
ing into the air once more. 

(Still we are laughing and wiping our eyes, 
and shaking our heads weakly; though some- 
how we are beginning to reflect that this is 
a long flight of stairs.) 

He turns over and over in a splendid arc, 
clears six steps more and lands on the next 
full on the bridge of his nose, crushing the 
bone and driving the jagged bits of broken 
glass from his el into both his eyes. 
His face is drenched with blood. 

(We have stopped laughing so suddenly 
that the smile still lingers mechanically on our 
face, dwindling into a leer as our lips slowly 
relax. This is suddenly less funny. Our own 
noses are rather sensitive, as it happens, and 


going blind is not entirely amusing to us 
either. This whole thing has struck too near 


home.) 

He is still falling. His yellow spats rise over 
his head again as he bounces high once more, 
revolves in mid-air and lands with a sickening 
crack upon both knees. His legs double under 
him with a slight groan. He flops forward, 
lands on his side, and rolls... 

(We are watching fascinated now; 
are not laughing.) 

- + - over and over, head first, landing on 
the base of his skull at the foot of the long 
flight of marble stairs. His body slowly sags 
down over his broken neck. The brim of his 


but we 





COREY FORD 


A caricature in wax of 
authority on humour, 


the Mexican 


By COREY FORD 


tall silk hat is still about his ears. The stains 
of vegetable stew are all over his coat; his 
umbrella and brief-case have clattered faith- 
fully downstairs after him, and now lie by his 
side. He is the same funny stout man who trod 
on that banana-peel at the top of the steps. 

(But now he is not funny. We are not laugh- 
ing at him now. We feel somehow that the 
author has played a very scurvy trick on us; 
and, as a matter of fact, he has.) 

For, when that stout figure began his series 
of somersaults at the top of the long flight of 
marble stairs, he was an absurd dummy which 
had never lived; when he landed at the foot 
with a broken neck, he was a 
human being who had died. When 
he lost his dignity at the be- 
ginning, for example, it was pure 
comedy; it was pure tragedy when 
he regained it at the end. Our 
story began in that unreal realm 
of slapstick laughter where safes 
may smash men flat and bricks 
pepper their skulls, and yet pro- 
duce no more serious concussion 
than can be indicated by a brief 
series of stars or, in the case of 
a particularly heavy clout, a Sat- 
urn with rings. It ended in the 
very real realm of terror and 
pain. And yet, in that curiously 
simple transition from comedy to 
tragedy, the plot did not alter by 
a hair. 

Now, my point is not to show 
that comedy and tragedy are one 
and the same thing; “for I have a 
queasy sense that that observation 
has been made somewhere before. 
I am not going to produce a platitude out of a 
tall silk hat to the effect that laughter is only 
a teardrop, after all. The point of my little 
talk, Mrs. Chairman and Members of the 
Montclair, N. J., Sunday Supper Club, is 
merely to ask, since this line from comedy to 
tragedy is so very swift and direct, then where 
may we locate that subtle back-eddy of pathos 
and honest pity that we shall call, for want of 
a better word, Humour. I am rather afraid at 
the outset that some of this discussion is going 
to sound arbitrary, and much of it is going 
to sound trite. My excuse is that it is all writ- 
ten in the humblest spirit of inquiry. I really 
want to know. 

The purest comedy I have ever seen occur- 
red on an island in the Dutch East Indies 
with black sandy shores and white breakers 
and cocoanut palms fingering a tropical sky. 
A little monkey, his pointed forehead puck- 
ered into an earnest frown, was endeavoring 
to climb a two-foot stick of driftwood which 
he held in his hands. He would prop the stick 
firmly before him, lift one leg carefully and 
clutch the pole with his toes, test it cautiously 
once or twice, then lift the other foot con- 
fidently off the ground and immediately go 
tumbling headlong, stick and all, down the 
hot beach toward the sea. 

In the same manner—and here is no dis- 


American 


Hidalgo, 
artist 


respect intended—the purest comedy in Amer. 
ca is likewise the purest nonsense. The protag. 
onist is not precisely real; that is to say, he 
could take a buffet on the head with a rolling. 
pin, or fall off a high building, and we should 
not be alarmed. It is a comedy of impish exag. 
geration and irresponsible fun that is not too 
ies to life to spoil our pleasure inthe jest. For 
example, I may think that Robert Benchley 
is the funniest man in America. (And, as a 
matter of fact, I do.) You may laugh harder 
at Frank Sullivan or Stephen Leacock, Don. 
ald Stewart, Will Rogers or Milt Gross, or 
even H. C. Witwer or Anita Loos. But whether 
you laugh at Benchley or Roy K. Moulton— 
and every man to his own risibilities—you 
could never call these men humourists. Their 
function, and it is a worthy one, is admittedly 
to make you laugh long ‘and loud. At their 
best, they are as funny as the monkey on the 
Dutch East Indies isle. At their worst, they go 
suddenly serious and write essays dian 
Comedy instead. 

But Humour: there is a very different thing 
again. It is not quite realism; not even the 
ironic realism of such masters as Dorothy 
Parker and Hemingway and Lardner. It is 
not the whimsy of Christopher Morley, the 
frustrated pathos of Marc Connelly nor the 
self-conscious and slightly embarrassed fan- 
tasy of Broun. Perhaps Humour is the precise 
mid-point, halfway down the long flight of 
marble stairs, between comedy and tragedy. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it is some distinct 
and separate sphere, off away from either of 
the two. Perhaps, on the third hand (I am an 
octopus writing this), it is the perfect blend- 
ing of them both that is produced when the 
blue glass of tragedy is slid over the yellow 
of comedy, and we see the comfortable green 
glow of poignant, familiar things. And of the 
real humourists in America (I am sorry to be 
didactic about this) I-can call to mind at the 
moment only three or four. 

There is, of course, grand old Don Marquis; 
there is, on happy occasions, Morley; there 
is Herriman, that obscure genius whose 
“Krazy Kat” moves in a fantastic world of 
Aztec scenery and flying bricks, pathetically 
proud and loyal still with a blind devotion to 
the callous Ignatz; and there is Percy Crosby, 
creator of “Skippy,” whose explorations into 
boy-psychology have lifted him steadily in the 
realm of American humour to a unique station 
that only posterity and a decent perspective 
can properly adjudge. 

Archy ‘and Mehitabel by Don Marquis 
was by all odds the supreme book of humour 
of the past year: a sympathetic treatment of 
the soul of the American harlot, her courage: 
ous indifference, her fierce frank code “of 
morals, that has no contemporary pomp in tol- 
erance and understanding. Morley has already 
been acclaimed in English reviews as one of 
America’s outstanding writers (it is interest- 
ing to note that they mentioned Sinclair Lewis 
as the other) but he is a little too eager t 
scamper around to the dark side of the moon 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Face on the Nursery Floor 


Observations by a Veteran Father (of a Year’s Standing) on Child and Parent Psychology 


Y daughter and I met for the first time 
M a little over a year ago. Having been 

an assiduous reader of magazine and 
other fiction for many years, I had a fairly 
good idea of the thoughts and emotions ap- 
propriate to such a meeting. Only a week be- 
fore, I had been lent a novel that wound up 
in this strain: “The nurse approached, smil- 
ing, and laid a small bundle in his arms. He 
looked down, and caught the wandering 
glance of two very bright grey-blue eyes, set 
in a small, wizened face. A hand, incredibly 
tiny, incredibly perfect, reached out at ran- 
dom and wound around his forefinger. At the 
touch, a great wave of pity and tenderness 
swept over him. He trembled, as if with cold; 
the hot tears rushed to his eyes, and in a 
hoarse, broken whisper he murmured, “My 
son!’” 

Several factors, unfortunately, kept the 
meeting from proceeding according to the 
regulations. In the first place, the nurse did 
not approach smiling. She scowled rather 
menacingly, and said, “Please be quiet!” Then 
she escorted me to the elevator, took me up 
two stories, and motioned me to look through 
a large plate glass window into a room that 
looked something like the interior of a Pull- 
man car without any seats but with baggage 
racks all over the walls. In every one of 
these was a very small child. Much as I hate 
to admit it, the famous paternal instinct 
promptly ceased to function, so that I had to 
make three wrong guesses before I succeeded 
in locating my own offspring. 

Even when I did look at the right basket, 
I could hardly murmur, “My son!” in the 
hearing of one who had just finished point- 
ing out the fact that I had a Beautiful Little 
Girl. Moreover, no tiny hand wound around 
my finger; first, because my daughter was 
obviously asleep, and second, because I had 
met the nurse’s eye and had hastily revised 
my intention of taking the bundle in my arms. 


N retrospect my thoughts and emotions 

seem to have been equally unsatisfactory. 
Of the former I remember only an inward ex- 
clamation of “Thank God, she isn’t as red as I 
thought they always were!” Of the latter no 
memory remains save that of the chill of 
horror that swept over me when the nurse re- 
marked encouragingly, “She'll probably grow 
up to be a great singer.” 

One thought, however, I do remember. That 
was a resolve that never, under any circum- 
stances, would I refer to my daughter in the 
public prints. This was one child of a journal- 
istic father who was not going to be used for 
copy. And so she never was. 

That, however, was a year ago, and twelve 
months of parenthood have occasioned a num- 
ber of observations and discoveries that it is 
perhaps my duty to give to the world. Mother- 
hood has received favorable mention several 
times during the past few hundred centuries. 
But fatherhood. outside Maeterlinck’s The 
Life of the Bee, Balzac’s Contes Drélatiques, 
Floyd Dell’s The Unmarried Father, and the 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


collected works of Heywood Broun, has been 
generally ignored. The ensuing thoughts may 
seem to the reader a bit scattered and hetero- 
geneous; they should be taken merely as a 
few field notes by a ringside observer in a 
hitherto neglected department of — social 
science. 

First of all, let me point out that any father 
who has a daughter will enjoy a much more 
carefree and congenial home life if he re- 
frains from quoting Schopenhauer on heredity 
—or better yet, if he refrains from mention- 
ing the fact that he has ever read Schopen- 
hauer. For Schopenhauer is the lad who 
announced that girls inherit their intellects 
from their fathers. The problem this creates 
is fairly obvious. Any infant, as every woman 
knows, is endowed with phenomenal mental 
gifts, and no mother is going to make her 
daughter out a moron simply for the sake of 
putting the daughter’s father in his place. On 
the other hand, an ill-timed paternal refer- 
ence, however justified, to the source of his 
daughter’s astounding mentality may be con- 
strued as derogatory to certain parties for 
whom it was never meant. On the whole, 
parents will find Wiggam’s The Fruit of the 
Family Tree the safest book on heredity from 
which to quote, as Wiggam tactfully decides 
that children skip a generation, and inherit 
solely from their grandparents. This book is 
particularly useful in families wherein neither 
parent has met the parents of the other. 


URTHERMORE, I am now in a position 
to announce that any man who can remain 
a fundamentalist after a year’s association 
with a waxing daughter is impervious to evi- 
dence. The first few weeks of my daughter’s 
life were not, I admit, strikingly Darwinian, 
so far as I could observe. On the other hand, 
my opportunities for genuine scientific ob- 
servation were unduly restricted. I was never 
allowed, for instance, to swing her in midair 
clinging to a stick—an experiment that I had 
seen illustrated in a textbook on biology. I 
explained the scientific value of this experi- 
ment to her nurse, and even showed her the 
illustrations in the book. Her only response, 
however, was a brief and extremely unfair 
character sketch of the medical profession, 
coupled with a flat refusal to leave the in- 
fant’s side while I remained in the house. 
Later observations, however, have con- 
vinced me that man—meaning my daughter— 
traverses practically the entire animal king- 
dom during infancy. Her curiosity and de- 
structiveness are, of course, conclusively 
simian. I defy anyone who is not at present 
inhabiting the Bronx Zoo to equal the speed 
and completeness with which she can dis- 
embowel a watch, a rubber ball, or a pillow, 
or reduce a book or a string of beads to its 
original elements. What she can do to a tea 
set by the simple expedient of pulling the 
table cloth must be seen to be appreciated. 
So far, of course, she is what the poets call a 
Little Helpless Child; and I await with in- 
terest to see what she will accomplish as 


soon as she begins to feel her strength, 

However, she displays one symptom that 
must be set down as canine. The acquisition 
of several teeth introduced her to the delights 
of chewing, an art that she practises with 
astonishing perseverance and success. So far 
she has eaten—or narrowly missed eating— 
with every sign of relish, one coat of paint 
from the sides and edges of a crib, one ditty 
from a nursery chair, two safety pins, the leg 
from a rubber dog, one cigarette butt, and 
eight cotton tufts from the under side of a 
mattress. I am convinced that in the branches 
of my family tree there lurk a marmoset, an 
Airedale puppy, and—judging from some re. 
cent vocal experiments—a macaw. 


HICH brings me to the subject of 

speech. I know, at last, why in almost all 
languages a child’s father is either Papa or 
Dada, and its mother is Mama or Mummy. 
The reason is a sordid example of adult con- 
ceit versus infant helplessness. Every child 
begins by saying either “papa” or “mama”, 
not, mind you, because it has its parents in 
mind, but simply because those two sounds 
are the easiest to make. Long study of my 
daughter has convinced me that what she 
really means by “ma-ma” is, “my teeth hurt.” 
What “papa” means I’m sure I don’t know. 
It certainly doesn’t refer to me exclusively, 
for she applies the term likewise to a bowl 
of cereal, her mother, a bottle of milk, and 
the weather. It may be, of course, that her- 
eyesight is defective. 

I doubt, in fact, if either of these words is 
a noun to her at all, for she employs them to 
round off the long sentences of obviously 
Russian or Czecho-Slovak derivation that form 
the bulk of her conversation. Both are prob- 
ably akin to the Greek 6¢€ which makes so 
much trouble for all students of Xenophon. 
That is, they probably mean nothing at all. 
Her one authentic noun, which she evolved 
for herself after profound meditation, | is 
“bah”. This does not, as might be inferred, 
refer to a sheep (the amount of sheep-herding 
done in the neighborhood of Forty-ninth 
Street and the East River being almost 
negligible), but to any object that can be 
grasped firmly in the right hand, such as a 
bottle, a pair of eyeglasses, a lock of hair, 
a celluloid duck, or an ear. 

The whole question of infant speech is, 
however, still an unanswered one. My own 
theory is that children have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the English language long before they 
consent to speak it. All this “ga” and “dada” 
and “bow wow” business is assumed, I am 
convinced, either to humour the vanity of the 
old folks or else to postpone as long as 
possible the dreary necessity of conversation. 
Judging from an expression that I have sur- 
prised at times in the eye of my dauchter, I 
should not be in the least surprised to hear 
her burst into the Gettysburg address at any 
moment. I do know that I caught her one 
afternoon turning the pages of Ulysses with 

(Continued on page 96) 
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1908 


The lady: “It’s all very well to say 
hurry up—you don’t have to wear skirts !’” 














1928 


The gentleman: “It’s all very well to say hurry 
up, my dear—you don’t have to wear trousers! 





Fashion and the Swing of the Pendulum 


Lewis Baumer, the English Artist, Points One of the Inversions of the Sartorial Cycle 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them 


HE Ford automobile factories in Detroit, of which the view above shows 

a segment of its chutes, elevators and power-house stacks, may justifiably lay 
claim to being the most significant public monument in America, throwing its 
shadow across the land probably more widely and more intimately than the United 
States Senate, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Statue of Liberty, or even 
the novels of Harold Bell Wright. In hyperbole and anathema, it has been com- 
pared, lyrically, reverently, vindictively, to the central ganglion of our nation, 
to an American altar of the God-Objective of Mass Production. But it is simply 
one man’s monument to his own organizing and merchandising genius. The gross 


magnitude of that achievement is a national by-word: 9,000 cars per day of the 
old Model ‘“‘T” Ford; 12,000 cars per day, it is expected, of the new Ford; 90,000 
employees in Detroit and the total to be doubled in the coming year; and a vast 
hive of fully developed corollary industries. Surely Henry Ford, the name or the 
man, does not seem terrible or fabulous, yet to millions of Americans he is the 
present-day Colossus of Business, an almost divine Master-Mind. In a landscape 
where size, quantity and speed are the cardinal virtues, it is natural that the 
largest factory turning out the most cars in the least time should come to have 
the quality of America’s Mecca, toward which the pious journey for prayer 
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Cards and Dice 


An Insight Into the Poetry and Vice of Gambling —Historical, Contemporary and Eternal 


IKE everyone else, I have known both 
good days and bad. I have left money at 
Deauville, at Biarritz, and on no small 

number of liners, on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, as well as the Indian Ocean. I have 
taken money with me from Monte Carlo, 
Madrid, San Sebastian—and even Macao. I 
do not play for big stakes, nor (and the two 
are not the same thing) am I an inveterate 
vambler. But gambling has diabolic virtues, 
incredible powers. To say nothing of the un- 
foreseen, which possesses all the beauty of 
magic things, the incendiary and devastating 
passion of gambling has always fascinated 
me. It is traditional with dramatists to say 
that plays on gambling never succeed. I do 
not understand why. What opportunities for 
an author! There is an engraving by Holbein, 
in the Danse Macabre, which represents a 
came of dice interrupted by death. I believe 
that death should be much less terrifying to 
a gambler than to many enthusiasts, such as 
lovers of food or of sport, for example; be- 
cause the gambler is continually on the edge 
of the abyss, the unknown. He courts danger; 
he lives on risks. An uncertainty as to the 
hereafter, as to whether one should lay his 
bets on this world or on the next, is a perfect 
instance of gambling. It has often been said 
that love and death are the great levelers, but 
is this not also true of gambling? It enriches 
the poor, ruins the prosperous and debases 
the intelligent; yes, it is a veritable prepa- 
ration for death, a lesson in annihilation. 


AMBLING exhausts and stupefies, which is 

its greatest merit. I know Orientals who 
play straight through the night, until dawn. At 
what an enormous expenditure of intelli- 
sence! Baudelaire wrote that gambling is a 
mechanical contrivance for suspending thought. 
This is true, but it does not suspend in- 
tellectual effort, and I hold rather with Leib- 
nitz that man has never shown more acuity 
than in the various games which he has in- 
vented. People once spoke of “doctors of all 
games” as they now speak of “doctors of 
law”, of “bachelors of philosophy”; and it 
is, on the whole, an enviable title. 

The stakes last season at Deauville were 
higher than ever. An American, the man- 
ager of a large department store, lost $200,- 
000 in one evening. Another won $300,000. 
The protracted struggle between the state and 
its citizens, wherein the legislator attempts 
to restrain the individual from causing his 
own ruin, is ending in our day to the ad- 
vantage of the former. The edicts of the past 
against gambling are innumerable. Charle- 
magne deprived gamblers of holy communion. 
Saint Louis, returning from the Crusades, saw 
men gambling on the boat which was bring- 
ing him home; in a fit of anger he cast the 
dice into the sea. The political régimes in con- 
trol at present are draconian: Mussolini and 
Primo de Rivera forbid gambling; while as 
to the French government, it lays such heavy 
taxes on the casinos that they can barely make 
expenses. In Europe, there is hardly any place 


By PAUL MORAND 


left but Monte Carlo where the games of 
pure luck, “roulette” or “30 & 4o,” are still 
played. And Monte Carlo itself, with its 
hordes of tourists in Harris tweeds alighting 
from the steamships on their way round the 
world, and its influx from the low-exchange 
countries of the Balkans, is much different 
from what it once was in the fashionable past. 
And now that money has been replaced by 
dull chips, where is the marvellous clinking 
of gold which used to greet the ear on first 
entering, even before the sight of it could 
incite desire, avidity, and despair? Gold! A 
little gold! Magic words! Today the winners 
depart with an unseemly bundle of paper, 
and it is doubtless such people that Juvenal 
had in mind when he wrote: “A purse is no 
longer enough; to-day the gamblers come 
with trunks.” 


T is essential to know the gambling halls in 

Spain. San Sebastian during the war, with its 
extraordinary population of Spanish grandees, 
Belgian croupiers, all in black, like legal men 
of the time of Balzac, German spies, Russian 
suspects, jockeys, and traders grown rich on 
army contracts. Madrid, with its semi-private, 
semi-public clubs, its old marqueses or condés 
no longer able to walk, led up to the green 
carpet on the arms of two servants, and play- 
ing the last of their land and their cattle. One 
of them, disgusted at his losses, bought a rac- 
ing automobile. And when his friends warned 
him that he was sure to break his neck, in his 
rage he made the amusing answer: “But one 
must do something for one’s children!” And 
that astonishing roulette of Algeciras, in am- 
bush at the gateway of the Mediterranean, 
with its windows turned towards the liners 
stopping at Gibraltar, and always prompt to 
rifle the passengers! A young Spanish officer, 
who afterwards became minister, and even a 
conservative minister, once made a name for 
himself here. He had the habit of entering a 
room brusquely and interrupting the game by 
placing a large pistol on the gambling table. 
Then he would demand the surrender of the 
stakes, and he would never be seen there 
again. . . . Today all this picturesque element 
has vanished from the European casinos, and 
along with it the extravagant young lords, the 
Russians who wagered their wives on one 
spin, the beautiful Austrian “cocottes,” all 
that class which the moral La Bruyére speaks 
of as “ruining themselves at gambling and 
telling you coldly that they could not get 
along without gambling.” One of my friends, 
a confirmed gambler, was seized with remorse 
each time he lost. He would become again (for 
several days) a good husband and a model 
pater familias. Whenever I saw him coming 
home loaded with gifts for his wife and toys 
for the children, I would know that he had 
been stripped. “There are few games which 
are not carried too far,’ says the host in 
Molieére. 

I no longer know of many picturesque 
dens in Europe (now that those of the suburbs 
of Madrid, particularly the extraordinary 


Rosales, are closed) except the Soviet Casino 
at Moscow. ... Silence and dust, in a large, 
barren and abandoned palace. All the players, 
even the rich merchants, are dressed as work- 
men, as “counterfeit poor,” with black leather 
jacket and kerchief, and big beards; they 
hide their winnings in their boots. There are 
also the little clubs of Lisbon, where one must 
go through a mysterious initiation ceremony 
before entering, as with the Turf in London or 
the Jockey at Paris. Do you, passing stranger, 
need witnesses who will stand surety for your 
honour? The porter will quickly have some 
found for you onthe street, among those waiting 
mendigos, bedded at the doors. You will pen- 
etrate magnificent palaces which the Portu- 
guese aristocracy have left untenanted since 
the Revolution. There, in gilded salons devoid 
of furniture, and with a single green carpet 
surrounded by deserters from the navy who 
are playing alongside their officers, you find 
American bank clerks, French girls and Ger- 
man traveling salesmen betting at a kind of 
local roulette. In the dining room, couples are 
dancing among the tables. Suddenly, at a sig- 
nal from the orchestra, the dancers stop where 
they are. At the same time, a numberis lighted 
above one couple. They are the winners, and 
are entitled to 100,000 reis! But there is one 
place more Portuguese than Lisbon, and 
that is Macao, the last colony of Portugal in 
the Far East. One can go there in a day by 
steam from Hongkong. The city lives on gam- 
bling. The houses, open to all comers, are all 
sporting places. The game here is fan-tan: 
from a circular gallery, situated on the sec- 
ond floor, the punters lower their bets to the 
carpet with the aid of little baskets. One does 
not know what a real gambler is until he has 
seen the Chinese gambling, with their strain- 
ing eyes and their drawn features, the inten- 
sity of the passion permeating their whole be- 
ing. 


VERYTHING is lost. At present, in Eu- 

rope, games are for the most part honest. 
Or, at least, trickery has ceased to be the ac- 
cepted thing it once was. It is no longer smiled 
upon with indulgence. At the table of Louis 
XIV, at Versailles, there were fashionable sharp- 
ers like the celebrated Chevalier de Gramont, 
or others like the Chevalier d’Antin, who stole 
the stakes without their social position suffer- 
ing particularly as a consequence. The salons 
of the highest society were not much safer 
than the highways, and well deserved their 
title of “gilded gambling dens,” tripots dorés. 
Under Louis XV, and in England under the 
first Georges; at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, and in the Italy of Casanova, “to be 
skilful at cards,” “to remedy fortune” was not 
at all a dishonour. 

Today in the higher circles, untoward prac- 
tices are extremely rare. One must go to the 
little casinos along the coast to find the elder- 
ly ladies who “play pushpins” (which is to say, 
who place one chip astride the edge of the 
table to indicate that they are playing but half 

(Continued on page 102) 
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She Knew What She Wanted—Ruth Elder 


The Fairest of the Fliers Whose Daring Brought Her to Fame, 


Hers was 
eener ap- 
et of the 
Material rewards she de- 
hat she has gained some- 
ry least, respect must be 
llateral in a speculation. 


UTH ELDER is the fairest of the fliers and possibly the frankest. 
R a good will flight in the sense that she sought from the world a k 
preciation of herself. Miss Elder from beginning to end made no secr 
fact that she hoped to profit by crossing the Atlantic. 
sired but also that intangible thing called Fame. Now t 
thing of both, few will begrudge her success. At the ve 
accorded to the individual who puts up her life as co 


Fortune and Vaudeville 


Whether or not it was part of her conscious design she has greatly heartened the 
feminists of the world for she was no mere passenger in the flight which ended 
beside a chance steamer in the broad Atlantic. Miss Elder is a capable aviator 
and knows her job, and is as well a determined and courageous girl. Some may say 
that vaudeville appearances and moving pictures lack dignity. But that is really 
beside the point, for for that matter, so does the job of dentist’s assistant. Cer- 
tainly Ruth Elder has gone up in the world in more than one sense of the word 
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The Fallacy of World Brotherhood 


Showing That in International Politics ’Tis Folly to Be Wise About Your Neighbours 


all is to forgive all.” It is an excellent 

proverb, as proverbs go. The only ob- 
jections to it are, first, that it is impossible 
for a human being to know all about anything 
and, second, that, even if it were possible, most 
human beings would still be disinclined to for- 
sive. Let the reader imagine himself quietly 
walking along the street meditating. An in- 
dividual comes up from behind, gives him a 
clout on the head with a cudgel, tramples on 
his body, breaking several ribs, and makes off 
with his watch, his pocket-book and a wallet 
containing most of his negotiable securities. 
Suppose, on recovering consciousness, he was 
assured that his aggressor was slightly mad, 
primed with drink, very poor but with expen- 
sive habits in the matter of motor-cars, eating 
and women, that he had had a cruel step- 
mother, an inadequate education and a run of 
bad luck—would he, as the possessor of this 
knowledge, be any more inclined to forgive 
the criminal than he was when aware of 
him only as a horrible fellow with a club? 

I doubt it. 

Forgiveness, if the truth be told, is easiest 
when nothing is known. If my hypothetical 
reader had been killed outright, instead 
of being painfully maimed, he would have 
had no difficulty in forgiving his assailant. 
The unrecriminating silence of victims makes 
possible the imbecile sentimentalities about 
murderers so common at the present day. 
The murdered person cannot rise from 
his grave to tell the world what it feels 
like to be done to death with hammers or rat 
poison; his silence is equivalent to a forgive- 
ness, a condonation of the murderer. Specta- 
tors, who have nothing personally to forgive 
and can therefore afford to be magnanimous, 
forget the absent victim and see in the mur- 
derer only a poor solitary individual pitting 
himself feebly against the embattled forces 
of justice. If silence were not consent and the 
murdered could talk, there would be less ten- 
derness for the murderers who are now, so to 
speak, forgiven in advance by the only person 
for whom forgiveness would have been diffi- 
cult. 


Ts French proverb says that “to know 


ASSING from the personal to the political 

sphere, we find that all progressives, hu- 
manitarians and internationalists are firm be- 
livers in the truth of “To know all is to 
forgive all”. War, they assure us, will be im- 
possible when the peoples of the world have 
got to know one another. And every improve- 
ment of communications is hailed by them as 
another step forward on the road to inter- 
national amity and world peace. In the not too 
distant future when one will be able to get 
from any point on the world’s surface to any 
other in a few days or better still, a few hours, 
when Londoners will pop off to Australia for 
their Whitsun holiday and the sporting Ameri- 
can will do a little tiger shooting in Bengal 
over the week-ends, then (according to the op- 
limistic prophets) we shall all be friends. And 
in case our absence should cool our ardours, 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


wireless and television will be there to keep us 
reminded of loved ones far away. The Indians 
will adore the English, and vice versa. The 
Chinese Mandarin will feel entirely at home at 
the Rotary Club luncheon. The Arab, un- 
ambitiously content, if he can doze in the sun 
when the weather is cold, in the shade when it 
is hot, to live on an income of a few paper 
francs a day, will fall on the neck of the Middle 
Western go-getter and hail him as his brother. 

Peace on earth is all a question of cheap 
transport, cheap news and consequently im- 
proved knowledge of potential enemies. For 
the potential enemy, when known and under- 
stood, turns out to be the potential best friend. 
So, at any rate, the humanitarian international- 
ists are never tired of assuring us. The doc- 
trine is certainly comforting. But does it hap- 
pen to be true? 


NFORTUNATELY, the truth (if we con- 

sider the history of international rela- 
tions) would seem to be the opposite of what 
the prophets of universal peace so tirelessly 
assert. If two nations wish to remain at peace, 
the best thing they can do is, not to strike up 
an acquaintance, but to remain, if possible, in 
total ignorance of one another’s existence. “To 
know nothing is to pardon all”. Spaniards 
found no difficulty in forgiving the human 
sacrifices of the Aztecs before the year 1520. 
But once Cortes had discovered Mexico, the 
sacrifices and, still more, the enormous wealth 
of the Mexicans were unforgivable. It became 
necessary to wipe out the Mexican empire in 
order to put a stop to the first, and convey 
the second into Spanish pockets. In the days 
of good Queen Bess, England had no trouble 
with India for the good reason that Indians 
and Englishmen were absolute strangers to 
one another. They have made an intimate ac- 
quaintance since, with the result that the 
Indians dislike the English and the English 
are bothered to death by the Indians. 

It is the same with China. During the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, very few 
Europeans had visited China. The conse- 
quence was that men like Voltaire could write 
of the Chinese as though they were the wisest 
and the best of men, while the Chinese held 
missionaries like Ricci and his successors in 
the highest esteem. Two or three generations 
of close commercial and (in so far as Chinese 
students have gone abroad for their educa- 
tion) cultural intercourse have sufficed to turn 
the Chinese into passionate haters of foreign 
devils and have banished from our imagina- 
tions and literature that all-wise and rational 
Celestial of two centuries ago, to fill his place 
with a new figure, either ridiculous or sin- 
ister, and often both at once. Ignorance of the 
Chinese was accompanied by peace with the 
Chinese. Close acquaintance with the Far 
East, made possible by improved communi- 
cations and commercial expansion, has re- 
sulted (among many other similar events) in 
the Franco-British occupation of Peking in 
the ’sixties, in the Boxer rising, in the boy- 
cotting of foreign goods and the massacre of 


white men and women which have been so 
conspicuous a feature of Chinese history dur- 
ing the last few months and years. Believers 
in tout savoir c’est tout pardonner will object 
that these misunderstandings between peoples 
are due to insufficient reciprocal knowledge. 
They are right in theory. If Englishmen knew 
the Indians so completely that they could feel 
exactly as Indians feel, they would identify 
themselves with the Indian cause, would give 
the country instant independence and decline 
to sell another yard of Lancashire cotton on 
Indian soil. But the Englishman, if he has 
been born and brought up outside India, can- 
not in the nature of things know the Indians 
completely and cannot identify himself with 
them. That is why he continues to govern, and 
sell his cotton. 

We may generalize his case and say that, 
so long as it remains the custom that children 
shall be brought up in one place, speaking 
one mother-tongue, and in the tradition of their 
parents’ nation, just so long will it remain 
impossible for all but a very few exceptional 
individuals to obtain that complete knowledge 
of men and women of other races which the 
internationalists lay down as the indispensable 
prologue to world amity. 


HE ideas with which we are brought up 

become in a real sense a part of our minds, 
and to deny them, whether explicitly or im- 
plicitly, by active and whole-hearted sym- 
pathy with contradictory ideas, is almost as 
difficult as it would be to deny part of the 
body. So long as cultures, languages, manners, 
ethical traditions remain diverse, making 
acquaintance with foreigners will signify 
making acquaintance with modes of thought 
and behaviour at the best ridiculous and at 
the worst revolting. The result of cheap and 
rapid transport has simply been to bring an 
ever-increasing number of people into contact 
with men and things that appear to them 
either grotesque or odious. When traveling 
was dangerous and slow, people remained at 
home and, having no personal acquaintance 
with the Grand Cham or the Great Mogul and 
their respective subjects, were able to regard 
these people (whom they imagined to be just 
like themselves, but more picturesque and 
adventurous) with respect and curiosity and 
romantic admiration. Now that the once mys- 
terious East and the once inaccessible tropics 
can be visited as easily and comfortably as 
Switzerland, large numbers of Europeans and 
Americans are discovering that these regions 
are inhabited by people whose likeness to 
themselves consists in being entirely un- 
romantic—people with dubious morals, dirty 
habits and silly ideas. And they come home 
convinced that the only thing for these poor 
benighted creatures is to be made into good 
Americans, English, French and so on, accord- 
ing to the nationality of the travelers, and to 
be converted, according to their respective 
religions, to Catholicism, Anglicanism, Primi- 
tive Methodism, Seventh-Day Adventism, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The American Credo Acquires Bulk 


Professors Far and Wide Contribute Data on the Mental Baggage of the United States 


EGUN modestly some years ago, the 

collection of the cardinal articles of the 

American Credo steadily augments it- 
self, until it now begins to assume an en- 
cyclopedic proportion and dignity. To the 
labor of digging up illustrations of the basic 
assumptions of the American people in the 
aggregate, students of republican phenomena 
not only in this country but in foreign lands 
have devoted themselves in a manner most 
gratifying to the editor in charge of the work. 
Not a day passes but brings addenda to a 
compilation that must some day contain 
within it for future historians an illuminat- 
ingly revelatory picture of the American mind 
in this first quarter of the Twentieth Century. 
The especial thanks of the editor for many of 
these most recent contributions go, first of 
all, to Mr. Sinclair Lewis, at present in Ger- 
many, where he is devoting himself to his 
next novel, and to whom the editor is be- 
holden for some of the most penetrating sub- 
joined examples; to Dr. Kingsley Roberts, to 
Prof. André de Saingeau, of Lyons, France, 
to Prof. Antonio Marinelli, of Rome, and to 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, Berlin correspond- 
ent of the New York Evening Post. 


INCE the first slim volume of The Ameri- 

can Credo was published eight years ago, 
various similar drafts and conspecti, dealing 
with the fundamental philosophical faiths of 
groups of people, national, racial, social and 
what not, have made their appearance. Up to 
date, there have been published twenty-eight 
“Credos” dealing with different American col- 
leges and universities, forty-six dealing with 
business organizations of one kind or another, 
one covering the ideational doctrines of the 
Negroes in the United States, four published 
by bond brokerage houses treating of the 
fallacious investment assumptions of Ameri- 
can investors, one each issued in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden and England dealing 
with the people of those nations; one in 
Japan, got out by the Americans living there, 
setting forth the Japanese mental processes 
as they operate both for and against Ameri- 
cans, seventeen dealing with the motion pic- 
tures, and one, privately printed, treating of 
the American point of view in the direction of 
certain manifestations of the libido. The last 
named, I am informed by dealers in literary 
curiosa, is one of the rarest items on their 
lists and currently brings as high as $2,000 
a copy. 

The reason for the popularity of the vari- 
ous “Credos” is not difficult to comprehend. 
At the outset, the “Credo” form was looked 
at askance and, because of its inevita- 
ble surface air of humor, was set down as 
mere flippancy, without sound basis, integrity 
or value. Used to estimating intrinsic pro- 
fundity in proportion to the turgidity and 
dullness of its expression, it took some time 
for the public to persuade itself that what was 
profound might also be easy to read and 
amusing. But gradually, led into line and 
duly impressed by the favorable reactions of 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 

distinguished sociologists, literary men, psy- 
chologists and historians both here and 
abroad, at least a share of the public began 
to give a bit of thought to the matter in the 
midst of its chuckles, and the day presently 
came when, albeit against its will—for the 
joke was largely on itself—it proceeded re- 
luctantly to grant virtues to the new method. 
In Europe, as I have pointed out on a previ- 
ous occasion, scholars were quick to see the 
value of the new form, and not only the value 
of the form but the much greater value of the 
descriptive sociological, metaphysical and 





pein GALLERIES 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


A new portrait of the eminent Ameri- 
can dramatic critic, George Jean 
Nathan, has just been completed 
by the distinguished Austrian ar- 
tist, Nikol Schattenstein. This paint- 
ing was recently on exhibition in 
New York at the Sterner Galleries 


philosophical science it sought to demonstrate. 

We go about, therefore, the further work of 
cataloging the fundamental beliefs of the 
American people in the mass. 


$1. 


That no German drinks anything but beer, 
equally that all Germans, including women of 
the most Junker society, continually soak in 
beer, and that they drink this deadening liquid 
never out of glasses but only out of large 
porcelain mugs decorated with hunting scenes 
and provided with pewter tops, while emitting 
hoarse bellows of “Hoch!” and “Skoal!” 


§2. 


That Frenchmen drink nothing but wine, 
and that there are no breweries in France. 


§3. 


That the wicker-covered bottles for Italian 
Chianti make an attractive though somewhat 
devilish ornament for studios, and are to be 
found in the ateliers of all well-known artists. 


$4. 





That one American soldier—even though 
his name end in opulous or shewski and though 
he may have lived in the United States for 
only two years before assuming the alchenj. 
zing uniform—can lick three Britons, that any 
Briton can lick seven Frenchmen, that any 
Frenchman can lick two Germans (except in 
bayonet duels wherein, Germans being afraid 
of what is known as “cold steel”, any four-foot 
Frog is equal to seventeen Huns of an average 
height of six-foot-two), and that the only rea. 
son the Germans and Austrians held oy 
against a larger number of these superior 
Yanks, Britons, French and assorted allies for 
over four years was because they indulged in 
such deviltries in the way of assaulting women, 
bombing cities, using poison gas and in bully. 
ing smaller nations as no Ally would stoop to. 


§5. 


That all European professional soldiers are 
trained in the higher and more metaphysical 
aspects of their art by an intense study of the 
tactics of Grant, Lee, Washington and Stone- 
wall Jackson. 


$6. 


That any professional lecturer, violinist or 
actor, even though he may weigh 110 pounds, 
possess a rabbit nose and speak only Hester 
Street English, not only may have his way 
with any woman in his audience but actually 
does, even though he be accompanied by a 
large and nimble wife; but that on the con- 
trary no clergyman, though he be chesty, bari- 
tone and possessed of wavy black hair, has in 
all history ever been known to doany caressing 
outside his family. 


Tr 


That all very rich men of American stock— 
as for example, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Ed- 
sel Ford, J. P. Morgan, both the senior and 
junior, the Right Honorable Viscount Astor, 
Hermann Oelrichs, the Vanderbilts, the Lowells 
and the Whitneys—have become so only be- 
cause in boyhood they were hardened by 
arising at five A.M. to saw wood, distribute 
newspapers and nurse their invalid grand- 
fathers; and that any American whatsoever 
who inherits his wealth will so dissipate it by 
gambling and drinking that he will die in the 
gutter before fifty. 


§8. 


That surgeons, because of the very nature 
of their calling, live lives apart, and should 
not be allowed to indulge in the more common 
forms of amusement. 


9. 


on 


That Negroes are much more susceptible to 
cold than white men and when taken north of 
the Mason-Dixon line they die like flies. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE SOCIAL SPY 
Prize pest at a week-end party 
is Dr. Alvin Applegate, a mop- 
ing soul who, loving solitude, 
parks himself in all the best 
petting places where he makes 
his presence known by sneezing 
at inopportune moments. All 
the world loves a lover and 
all lovers hate Alvin Applegate 


THE DELUGE 
Dear Mrs. Bumpstead is the soul of hos- 
pitality but her great heart naturally skips 
a beat or two when the Horace Widgeons, 
asked for over Sunday, arrive with a collec- 
tion of uninvited and unattractive cousins. 
“This,” thinks Mrs. B. with justified ran- 
cour, “isplayingitpretty strong for a week-end” 


Sketches by 
ALAN ODLE 


THE DUFFER 


One to be profoundly 
pitied is poor Herman 
Gilks who plays. all 
games rottenly. Having 
failed dismally at bridge, 
golf and tennis, he is 
now ruining a croquet 
match by failing at the 
second wicket for the 
fifth time. Over a week- 
end Herman has a way 
of losing his friends, his 
temper and his money 








Week-End Woes And Worries 













THE WASH-OUT 


A horrid moment is the morning 
meeting of bath-bound guests. 
Freddy and Frances have been 
beaten to it by old lady Hum- 
bolt, the dreadnaught seen in the 
distance, which causes them to 
wonder spitefully how the lady 
and the bath can possibly find 
Toom in one and the same tub 


Country Dwellers and Some of the Penalties They Have to Pay for Suburban Delights 
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Some Accomplished Female Liars 


Celebrating a Few Young Ladies Whose False Testimony Decided Important Cases at Law 


FAMOUS police official said that he 

had sometimes wished that girls, at the 

age of fourteen, could quietly be “put to 
sleep” by the State, and allowed to remain 
unconscious until they were eighteen, and 
ready to become normal and harmless women. 
Between those ages they caused altogether too 
much trouble to the police. 

The adolescent liar flourishes at about that 
time, although it is hard to fix the limits. Ann 
Putnam was only twelve when she led the 
little band of hell-cats and kittens who caused 
nineteen persons to be hanged, and one to be 
pressed to death, in Salem in 1692. 

She and her friends began by dabbling in 
spiritualism and the divination of dreams: 
today their amusement would be thought in- 
telligent and even fashionable; it would be 
called psychic research and Freudian inter- 
pretation. It is impossible to say how far they 
lost control of themselves, and were helpless 
hysterics; and to what extent they knew they 
were swearing away the lives of innocent 
persons, because they were in so deep they 
dare not turn back. 

Elizabeth Canning, the first famous victim 
of an “abduction”, was eighteen. She was 
carried off in a “hackney coach”,—and she is 
the spiritual ancestress of all the girls of to- 
day who come back after a two or three days’ 
escapade, with tales of big, gray motor-cars, 
masked ruffians, and imprisonment in dank 
cellar or dismal attic. Their stories painfully 
lack originality. 


HE Canning sisterhood, however, have a 

definite object for lying. It is not art for 
its own sake with them; they have need to 
account for their mysterious absences. If they 
are inventive enough, if they can be carried 
into Mexico, and be forced to walk for miles 
over the hot sands, they may even become 
romantic heroines. 

The adolescent liar gets over it; the con- 
genital liar may keep it up for long years. 
It is not, with her, an amusement of the 
golden years of youth. I know of a woman 
who apparently had not ceased her elaborate 
inventions at the age of thirty. She was, at 
first, an unattractive, quiet, well-behaved 
young woman of eighteen or nineteen, who 
was liked by a few women, and by no men 
whatsoever. Dreadful disasters would happen 
to her; painful injuries of a peculiar nature; 
so that she would be forced to stay at home. 
But she would send as a substitute, to the 
place where she worked, her twin-sister, 
Violet. Her friends, and especially her 
friends’ mothers and older relatives, were 
much attached to Violet——who dressed dif- 
ferently, was more animated, and even had 
different tastes in food from her sister Ger- 
trude. 

To this day, some of those older women 
refuse to believe what proved to be the truth: 
that Violet was merely Gertrude masquerad- 
ing. They did not notice that they never saw 
the two together. How could they? Violet only 
appeared when Gertrude had had some fear- 
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ful accident: had been in an explosion, or 
been burned by acid. For this was not only a 
case of congenital lying; it was a double per- 
sonality as well. 

Violet, too, suffered grievously; she was 
present at naval disasters, and subjected to 
terrible surgical operations. There was a tre- 
mendous craving for pity; hence these imag- 
inary accidents. Both sisters were frequently 
on the verge of being wedded. Invitations were 
actually issued more than once for Gertrude’s 
wedding; and gifts were received. All that 

















MLLE. DeMORELL 


The testimony of Marie DeMorell, in a French 
criminal action, decided a serious case 
against Lieut. de la Ronciére, who actually 
served eight years in a penitentiary for an 
imaginary offence. He was belatedly discov- 
ered to be entirely innocent of the offence 


prevented the marriage was the fact that the 
bridegrooms were as fictitious as sister Violet. 

This of course, was pitiful,—especially for 
relatives and friends to whom it brought acute 
embarrassment. What made it curious was 
that for three quarters of the time, Gertrude 
was a particularly correct, apparently nor- 
mal, and totally uninteresting person. 

These are usually cases for the physician 
or learned alienist; not for the law. All 
that the law should do is to take care that 
no innocent person suffers as a result of ac- 
cusations made by one of these lying ladies. 
Since they almost invariably do make accusa- 
tions; and usually against men; and since 
their accusations are almost always of a na- 
ture which four out of five persons are in- 
stantly ready to believe, whether the man is 
a saintly archbishop, or a school-boy, it is 
depressing to reflect how many men in the 
past have dangled at the end of a rope, or 
dragged out long years in prison, because of 
the glib inventions and detailed accusations 
of some girl of fifteen or sixteen. 

The imaginary injuries and the imaginary 
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betrothals in the case of Gertrude and Viole 
were duplicated in two trials, each famous jp 
its day, in England and France. One ya 
merely annoying and expensive to its victim: 
and amusing to everyone else. The other was 
extremely odd, but rather tragic. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, in 1846, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Smith, then aged nineteen, brought 
suit in London for £20,000 against a peer of 
the realm, only three or four years her senior, 
He was the Earl Ferrers, and he had been 
known, before his grandfather’s death, as the 
Rt. Hon. Washington Shirley, Viscount Tam. 
worth. And he—so said Miss Smith, through 
a formidable array of eminent lawyers—had 
most cruelly withered her young heart, by 
marrying another, when he was engaged, be. 
trothed, plighted and sworn to love and marry 
only her,—Miss Smith. 





E had loved her, this wicked nobleman, 

for six years, or ever since she was a little 
maid of thirteen. He rode across country— 
on his great horse Zimro—from his estates, to 
her more lowly home, to pay court to her. He 
wrote her letters; dozens, scores of letters, 
They were produced in Court. The date of 
the wedding had been set for the summer that 
Lord Ferrers came of age. The trousseau was 
ordered, and so was the cake. The brides. 
maids had been nominated,—and everything 
was ready, when a notice appeared in the 
papers that the base Earl had married some- 
body else. 
How Miss Smith’s lawyers came to take up 
with the case, and how such a great legal gun 
as the Solicitor General for the Crown came 
into it on her side, it is hard to see. For when 
the tale of the aching heart was laid before 
the Court, and all therein sat aghast at the 
wickedness of this peer of highest station, 
one of his lawyers arose and unfolded his 
defence. And this was that he had never writ- 
ten her a letter; had never ridden over on his 
great horse.Zimro, nor any other; and had 
never spoken to her, nor even seen her in 
his life. 
And he proved it. Miss Smith had written 
all these dozens of love-letters to herself; had 
arranged the marriage; hoaxing her parents, 
or at least her father; had bought millinery 
for the imaginary wedding; and concocted the 
whole business out of the depths of her fancy 
and her supernatural equipment as a liar. 
In this suit, at all events, there was a mate- 
rial object: the cash damages. The romance 
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had been built up—in her own mind—long 
before. .But in the French case, the explana- 
tion is more difficult, and more certainly be- 
longs in the class of abnormalities. This is not 
to say that it could not have been checked, at 
the beginning, by some simple physical remedy, 
—of one kind or another. 

It was in 1834,—one of those dull periods 
of history which may be interesting, and are 
often pleasant to live in. The scene was the 
Cavalry School of the French Army, at Sau- 
mur. The commandant was General the Baro” 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Grace Moore Comes Back to New York in the New Guise of a Grand Opera Singer 
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HILE musical comedy forages among the opera stars for its new favourites, brick palace of the seven social arts on Fortieth Street and Seventh Avenue. But 
there has been a meanwhile in the matter: a meanwhile of singing and coaching 


periods the Metropolitan Opera retaliates by discovering a prima-donna voice in 
nd are this or that celebrated chanteuse of the local revues. So, following in Mary Lewis’s abroad, with summers amid the famous seascapes and the even more so literati of 
as the high-heeled footsteps, witness Grace Moore, vaudeville headliner and late lady-in- Antibes. Some who have already heard Miss Moore’s voice with its new finish de- 

chief of such musical fiestas as Up in the Clouds, and a most vocal and orna- clare it among the loveliest to issue from mere American throats. These are also 


mental feature of several editions of The Music Box Revue in company with that responsible for the unofficial conjecture that her American operatic début—at 
All of a Times Square sudden, Miss Moore leaves the Metropolitan Opera—will be in La Bohéme where lie the most gracious parts 
for what the grim encyclopaedists of the lyric dr 


ama would call her tessitura 


t Sau- 


Baro” very leading man, Oscar Shaw. 
these levities behind her and signs for a grand operatic career in that big yellow 
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On Being a Country Editor 


Thoughts of an Author Who Has Recently Begun to Publish a Small Town Weekly 


DITOR’S NOTE:—To revise the old definition, 

when an author bites an editor, or an editor bites 
an author, that is not news; but when an author bites 
himself and becomes an editor, that is news. Hence, 
Sherwood Anderson is now, more than ever, ‘“‘news’’, 
by virtue of his simultaneous purchase of the Republi- 
can and Democratic newspapers of the small town of 
Marion, Virginia. However his own news value may 
once have repelled Mr. Anderson as an author, he 
must now, as an editor, at least understand it. As 
the non-partisan balance of power in the (suddenly) 
conspicuous town of Marion, Mr. Anderson will edit 
both papers in every way except—as his prospectus 
points out,—politically. It will print local church 
news, social news, reports of sports, births, deaths, 
farm prices, “who gets hurt during the fall threshing, 
or shoots some fellow for getting gay with his 
wife.’’ His national audience must wish Mr. Anderson 
every possible success in this, his latest enterprise 


HERE is a little alleyway back of the 
CT ser. From the window where I sit writ- 

ing I can, by turning my head slightly, 
see into the court house yard and to the post 
office door. 

The post office is the town gathering place. 
The morning mail from the east comes in just 
after eight o’clock. Men begin to gather at 
about that hour. Back of the glass front of 
the post office the clerks are at work dis- 
tributing the mail. 

I see the prominent men ef the town gath- 
ered. There is the judge, three or four law- 
yers, the merchants, the bankers. This is a 
Virginia town. These people have not moved 
about much. Not many new people have come 
in. As yet, I feel a little strange here. 

There is a poor, bedraggled woman in the 
alleyway. She has two small children with 
her. The children look half starved. They are 
picking up bits of coal and wood and putting 
them in a basket. Presently she and her chil- 
dren will go home and build a fire. They will 
huddle about it. The morning is cold. 

Thoughts drifting in a man’s mind. Moun- 
tains rise up out of this valley in all directions. 
The valley is broad and rich. Ever since I have 
been in this valley, I have been reading every 
book I could find about the life here. Every- 
one knows that Virginia is one of our oldest 
states. In the early days, when all eastern and 
central Virginia had already been settled for 
a long time, this country remained untouched. 


HERE was the country east of the moun- 

tains. The whites had that. Then came the 
Blue Ridge Range. Beyond that another 
range, the tail end of the Appalachians, trail- 
ing down across Virginia and into North 
Carolina. 

A rich country of little upland valleys. 
There was a great salt lick at Roanoke and 
another near us, at Saltville. Game was 
abundant. In all of this country, blue grass 
grows naturally. It is wonderful for fattening 
stock. During the spring, summer and fall 
months, thousands of fat cattle and sheep are 
driven down through our main street to the 
railroad yards. 

Before the white men got over the moun- 
tains and into these valleys, all of this coun- 
try was the happy hunting ground of the 
Indians. None of the tribes lived here, but 
the Shawnees, the Chickasaws, the Mingos, 
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even the Indians from Ohio and New York 
state came here to hunt. 

Then the white hunters came, Daniel Boone 
and the others. They went back over the 
mountains telling great tales. Settlers came. 
Each settler picked out his own little valley 
and built his cabin. 

Great land companies were formed to ex- 
ploit the country. George Washington got in 
on that. The English governor owed him some- 
thing for his services during the French and 
Indian War. George knew how to take care 
of himself in a financial way. The early 
settlers in the little valleys had to fight the 
indians for their lives on the one hand, and 
fight it out with the great speculative land 
company for the very soil under their feet. 

An independent people, full of personality. 
The town has not yet had the problem of as- 
similating foreign born citizens. 

Everyone knows everyone else. Their fathers 
were known and their grandfathers. A new 
comer like myself—I have been in this coun- 
try only three years—sees the change going on 
here that has gone on all over America. 

Presently there will be more factories. 
Labor is plentiful and can yet be bought at a 
low price. That, in the end, will bring the 
factories. 

x % * 

The drama of a small town always unroll- 
ing before the eyes. Now a crier comes out 
and calls from the court house steps. Court 
is about to go into session. 

It is a case involving mountain people. I 
go over there. Courts have always frightened 
me a little. Formerly, when I lived in Chicago, 
I knew a good many newspaper men. They 
went freely into the courts, even into the 
judge’s chamber. They spoke freely to the 
judge. “Hello, Jim”, they said. 


ND there was the sheriff. I have always 

been afraid of sheriffs. It may be that 
every writer is instinctively afraid of being 
arrested. I was arrested once. That was up in 
Ohio. A sheriff picked me up as a diamond 
thief. He took me off to a police court. Two 
or three men in uniform gathered about and 
began hurling questions at me. I stood trem- 
bling. What a queer feeling of guilt. 

Now, I go into our court room freely. The 
sheriff and the judge smile at me. Behold, I 
am a power in the land. I own a newspaper. 
I even go into the sheriff’s office. He and I 
have a cigarette together. 

In the court room outside country people 
are gathered. They are afraid in the presence 
of the law, as I was once afraid. A court 
official is telling me about his daughter, who 
has got a prize in school. I know what he 
wants. He is proud of his daughter. He wants 
that put in the paper. It will go in. 

In the court room I can go into the sacred 
precincts inside the bar. How brave I am. 
These days I feel as I did when I was a boy 
and got a job tending race horses. What did 
I care about wages? I could consort shoulder 
to shoulder with the great, with horsemen. 


I walked beside drivers of race horses 
touched their elbows. 

The witness on the witness stand is lying. 
He is a small boy. His father and his uncle 
have had a fight. One has haled the other inty 
court. The fight took place on a country road, 
just as evening was coming on. The men 
threw rocks at each other. 

The boy has been told a story he must re. 
peat in court. What a ridiculous story. He js 
swearing that his father stood just so, beside 
the road. The uncle came along the road, 
swearing. He threw rocks at the boy’s father. 
The father stood like a statue beside the road, 
He did not throw any rocks until he had been 
hit twice. What an amazingly gentle, patient 
mountain man. Now the lawyers are asking 
the boy searching questions. He is confused, 
The colour leaves his face. His hands grip the 
chair in which he sits: I know how the boy 
feels. He feels as I used to feel when I went 
into court—before I became an editor and, 
therefore, brave. 

Frightened country people gathered in the 
court room. Presently their turn will come. 
What a terrible thing is the law. 

I am glad I am not a lawyer. I am a news. 
paper man. 


BROTHER newspaper man has come in. 

He runs another weekly newspaper in a 
neighboring town. I have become part of a vast 
brotherhood. We talk of the cost of getting 
out a newspaper; how to make the merchants 
advertise more than they do. Advertising is 
the breath of our nostrils. 

The newspaper man has gone out. After 
all, running a country weekly is not running 
a newspaper. In our hearts, we country editors 
know that. We are not after news. If anyone 
wants news, let them take a daily. We are 
after the small events of small town people's 
lives. 

The country newspaper is the drug store: 
it is the space back of the stove in the hard- 
ware store; it is the farm house kitchen. 

There was a man on a grey horse went 
along a mountain road one day last week. 
Farmer Cooper was in a distant field and 
could not make out the rider of the grey 
horse. He has been bothered ever since. “Ma, 
who do you suppose it was?” Now he has his 
weekly copy of our paper. He is sitting in the 
kitchen, reading. 

Aha, there it is. “Ed Barrow, from up 
Sugar Ridge way, rode his grey horse into 
town on Wednesday of last week. He reports 
a fine bunch of steers to sell.” 


* & © 


An old colonel with a grey beard comes 
into the office and takes a chair near my own. 
His hands tremble. In the Civil War he was a 
Reb. Once there was a raid of Union troops 
down into this country. There was a battle 
over near Saltville, just across Walker's 
Mountain from where we are sitting now. 

The old man describes the battle, in which 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Candide, with adventure in his heart, relates his story to a sympathetic listener on his journey in France 
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An incident in Cunegonde’s story. One of Rockwell Kent’s illustrations in the forthcoming edition of Candide | 
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- Candide Begins an American Adventure 


own. 
jas a e ° . e | 
oops Voltaire and Rockwell Kent Are Setting Out Together on a Romantic Pilgrimage | 
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is about to make a re-appearance in America. Random House, the newest | 
publishing firm in New York, is standing sponsor for this new edition and | 
11 Kent to illustrate and the Pynson Printers to print it 


T was in 1758, at Ferney in France, that Voltaire began Candide, that im- 
perishable adventure in irony, which served so effectually to rout the 
Babbitts and Pollyannas of his time. And now, after 170 years, Candide has engaged Rockwe 
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In the Dancer’s Dressing Room 


A Painting by Savely Sorine Which Has Proved the Center of Interest in His New York Show 


T was close to six years ago that Savely Sorine, the Russian painter, first set 
foot in America. He hailed from the far province of Polotsk, but he came to 
us by way of Paris, where he had studied and maintained a studio. In the past 
six years he has made a high place for himself in New York as a painter of 
versatility, distinction and charm. Principally he has been known as a portraitist 


but there is hardly a branch of art to which he has not given long and reverent 
attention. But particularly is he noted for the surety and beauty of his draughts- 
manship. This canvas—which is painted in tempera and is slightly less than life 
size—has just been exhibited here at the Wildenstein Galleries in what has 
proved to be the most important exhibition thus far held of this artist’s work 
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The Ring and the Teacup 


The Battle of the Century for Social Eminence Between Messrs. Tunney and Dempsey 


pion, and Jack Dempsey, the champion 

that was, are embroiled in a contest less 
spectacular than either of the ten round 
bouts .in which they have engaged for Tex 
Rickard but a struggle which is quite as tense 
as any ring battle ever fought. This is the con- 
test for social prestige. Naturally Tunney is 
“an odds-on favourite”, as they say, to anybody 
who is watching this battle from the inside 
or even from the distant outside. 

It became evident that Mr. Dempsey, 
seconded by Mr. Rickard, wanted to be listed 
with “nice people,” during the last horse show 
at Madison Square Garden. Mr. Rickard ap- 
proached several society reporters with the an- 
nouncement, “Jack Dempsey is sitting in a box.” 

“What of it?” said one of the society re- 
porters calmly. 

“Oh well,” said Mr. Rickard, “I thought it 
might be a good piece of news for the society 
columns. I always like to see the paper boys 
get all the news.” 

It was evident that Mr. Rickard searched 
the society columns in vain the next day for 
the next night he again sought out the society 
reporters with the news that Jack Dempsey 
was in a box. 

“Whose box?” demanded another society 
reporter. Mr. Rickard said, “He is sitting in a 
box right alongside a lot of nice people— 
society people, you know.” Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that it was the box reserved 
for Mr. Tex Rickard himself. 


(Fv TUNNEY, the heavyweight cham- 


HIS was one of the first indications that 

Jack Dempsey under the promotion of Mr. 
Rickard was engaged in what society report- 
ers of a sort might call the art of social climb- 
ing. I am not friendly enough with Mr. 
Dempsey to know whether or not it is for 
business reasons that he wishes to be asso- 
ciated with “nice people”, as Mr. Rickard 
calls them. For the sake of the former heavy- 
weight champion I hope that he will be pre- 
pared to prove that it is, when the proper 
time comes. 

Otherwise, if it leaks out that he is doing it 
for no other reason than the urge to be 
associated with nice people the boys who in- 
sist that Tunney has been wearing the “high 
hat” will discover that their idol, Dempsey, 
also has feet of clay. Moreover the contest is 
so uneven that Dempsey will appear to them 
as one who strove to wear the “high hat”, but 
failed, just as he failed at Philadelphia and 
Chicago, only more decisively. 

Of course, I will be charged with a relentless 
enmity toward Mr. Dempsey when I charge 
him with a secret desire for what the sports 
writers call the “high hat”. But there is plenty 
of evidence upon which to base such an 
arraignment. 

In explaining his defeat at Philadelphia 
Mr. Dempsey said, “I just could not get my- 
self untracked.” In the battle for social pres- 
iige against an antagonist of the Tunney type 
the former heavyweight champion will find 
it even harder to get himself untracked. If 


By W. 0. MCGEEHAN 


Mr. Rickard, who appears to be acting as his 
chief social second, is at all considerate and 
wants to save his man from punishment worse 
than Dempsey ever received in the ring he will 
toss in the sponge, the towel or the bucket— 
or anything else that happens to be handy. 

Fate seems to have picked Gene Tunney as 
the man to baffle Dempsey at all points. Twice 
he baffled him in the ring, though it was con- 
ceded that Dempsey had all the superiority 
in the matter of equipment. How can Dempsey 
hope to win in this other struggle when it is 
apparent that Tunney has the better of it 
even before the gong rings, in the matter of 
equipment? 

In this bout Mr. Dempsey, the relentless 
gladiator of the ring, the Killer, who remained 
somewhat magnificent even in his defeats 
becomes a somewhat pathetic figure. He is 
outclassed from the start. 

I may be wrong in naming Mr. Rickard as 
the social mentor of Mr. Dempsey but it looks 
that way. Mr. Rickard also has the urge for 
“nice people”. He points out that he has made 
the ringside seats safe for them. He also can 
prove that it was none other than himself who 
first made his matches outside of bars or 
tap-rooms where they had been made from 
time immemorial in London Prize Ring and 
Queensberry lore. 

It is notorious among sports writers that 
Gene Tunney mingles naturally with “nice 
people” and upon terms of absolute equality. 
What is more offensive still is that the “nice 
people” seem to accept him not as a prize- 
fighter but as an affable young gentleman, 
quite eligible to be in any set. 


HE simple Dempsey not only was a little 

hazy in the beginning as to just what he 
wanted to batter out for himself with his two 
fists. Then again he was a trifle unfortunate in 
his first tutors and models. First he was 
pleased with the Jack Kearns notions of 
elegance and of what was the proper thing in 
the way of dress. 

Then he met Georges Carpentier socially 
before the Battle of Boyle’s Thirty Acres and 
decided that he was a more advanced and 
desirable model. It was apparent that he was 
so fascinated by Carpentier that he refrained 
from knocking him out until it was absolutely 
necessary and he still retains a sincere and 
high regard for Carpentier. 

But toward Tunney, I am sure that Demp- 
sey always will feel as two rival prize-fighters 
should feel to each other in the popular mind. 
Dempsey might forgive him for baffling him in 
the ring, for Dempsey knows the rule of that 
game. But he never will forgive him for best- 
ing him so completely in the other game. 

In this it strikes me that Dempsey is 
certainly less philosophical than the late John 
L. Sullivan. Before the “noblest Roman” 
stepped into the ring with Corbett that fateful 
day in New Orleans he referred to the Cal- 
ifornian as that “damned dude”. 

But when he realized that he had been 
defeated, Mr. Sullivan managed to say with 


all the grace that could be expected of one in 
his plight, “I was beaten by a younger and 
better man. Thank God he is an American.” 

Neither at Philadelphia nor at Chicago did 
Mr. Dempsey express any gratitude at any 
time over the fact that Tunney was an Amer- 
ican. This is not due to lack of patriotism but 
because Tunney is more of an enigma to 
Dempsey than Corbett was to Sullivan. 

It is no new thing for champions or even 
near champions to seek seats in the high 
places and to attain them. John Gulley, a 
champion of the London Prize Ring Days, was 
a member of Parliament. “Gentleman” Jack- 
son—also of the period before the late: 
Marquis of Queensberry drew up the Magna 
Charta which forms the basis of the most 
advanced rules for prize-fighting (or boxing, 
as the present heavyweight champion prefers 
to call it)—was the close friend of many 
members of the House of Peers and was con- 
sidered a model as to dress and deportment. 

John L. Sullivan had no social ambitions. 
It is true that while in England he permitted 
himself to be presented to the Prince of Wales. 


UT this was in a spirit of toleration, for 
John L. Sullivan was nothing if not mag- 
nanimous, and he pretended to meet the Prince 
as an equal and to want to make him feel at ease 
in the presence of the heavyweight champion. 
In the first second ‘of the conversation John 
L. Sullivan sent a kindly and most respectful 
message to the late Queen Victoria, of whom 
Mr. Sullivan assured the Prince that he had 
heard many fine things. But I fear that the 
social honours tendered Mr. Sullivan were due 
solely to the fact that he was the heavyweight 
champion and a most extraordinary figure. 

Corbett took to the drama naturally and was 
the first to do anything material toward 
“elevating” the American prize-ring. Today 
Corbett remains an accomplished vaudevillian 
and a favorite anywhere on Broadway. But the 
grace of Corbett in the drawing room was one 
of those theatrical legends started by William 
A. Brady. He ran his saloon more naturally 
than he appeared at a tea if he ever was 
obliged to appear at one of them. 

Of the other heavyweight champions up to 
the time of Dempsey it can be hardly charged 
before any fair minded jury of sports writers 
that they ever sought social prestige or that 
anybody ever tried to thrust it upon them. 
Certainly not Fitzsimmons, not James J. 
Jefferies—the reticent and glowering boiler 
maker—and certainly not Jess Willard. 

But it was apparent with Dempsey that he 
wanted something beyond the game from the 
moment he emerged from the ring at Toledo, 
champion of the world and with millions of 
dollars in prospect. What successes were his 
he accepted with no particular enthusiasm. 
Now he seems to be striving after the unattain- 
able—that is as far as he, personally, is 
concerned. 

Of course this is a comparatively universal 
human tragedy. But Mr. Dempsey can not 

(Continued on page 110) 








VANITY FAIR 


Where the Wild Time Blows 


Exploding the Myth of the New York Night-Club and Reconstructing an Evening of Frantic Merriment 


HATEVER the justification, it is plain 

\\) that no one in New York withany sense 

of the proprieties ever willingly goes 
to bed. Truly civilized people go—or are 
carried—to bed only when death from exhaus- 
tion is imminent. The native New Yorker sus- 
tains himself with the thought that he is 
keeping up appearances, or by not thinking at 
all; while the visitor to New York does so by 
repeating to himself that now he is draining 
the uttermost lees of metropolitan entertain- 
ment—and anyway he can go to bed when he 
gets home. And so in New York toward mid- 
night, the theatres disgorge several thousand 
citizens who will go anywhere but home. “We 
aren’t tired yet,” they cry; “we can still stand! 
Where can we go and get completely pros- 
trated?” Hence the cabaret or night-club, 
where the insufficiently jaded may realize the 
Nirvana of utter exhaustion. 

The primary object of the cabaret, then, 
is the manufacture of fatigue. Its other advan- 
tages, such as a paralyzing of the brain-cells, 
are only incidental. 


EFORE examining one or two individual 
examples, let us see what characteristics 
all cabarets have in common. 

(1) They are dimly lighted. That their pa- 
trons may be jaded without advertising their 
horrible state of decay the lights are shrouded 
with coloured material, producing an illumi- 
nation which is sinister but becoming. It is, 
in fact, responsible for a distinct class of 
cabaret-goers—those who long ago stopped 
going anywhere else. In this charitable light 
the most withered rose may seem to bloom 
again. 

(2) It takes ages to fulfill the simplest or- 
der. Either the waiters are all kept permanent- 
ly in the kitchen or each waiter is trained in- 
dividually to vanish thither at the mere sus- 
picion that anyone wants anything. In a 
smoothly functioning establishment, it takes 
at least an hour and a half to obtain a bottle 
of mineral water. Naturally fatigue cannot be 
produced instantaneously. Time—and more 
time—is a first essential. These arrangements 
give the institution a chance. 

(3) Prices are insanely high. Their scale 
is justified on the quite unanswerable ground 
that the cabaret is a necessity. 

(4) Drinks are nearly always to be had. 
Occasionally a place is raided. This is likely 
to prove an inconvenience to its patrons, for, 
three nights after a raid, the management fre- 
quently doubles its prices for liquor. 

Cabarets may be divided into two classes 
—large and small. The distinction applies only 
to the floor area, for the small places 
manage to hold exactly as many patrons as 
the large ones. They do it by overcrowding. 
This in itself makes for success, which causes 
more overcrowding and so, still more success. 
For the New Yorker gallant fellow, will do 
nothing that is easy. Just as the only theatres 
he will patronize are those for which it is 
almost impossible to get seats, so the only 
night-clubs he will attend are those which 
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simulate as closely as possible the subway in 
the rush-hour. The unsuccessful cabaret is of 
course perfectly easy to get into; it is unsuc- 
cessful for that very reason. 
Cabaret-habitués embrace every type, but 


they are commonly sub-divided by the 
head-waiter into four grades. Grade A 


comprises the élite, who are awarded the best 
tables, which means the most inconvenient, 
since they are almost on the dance floor and 
subject to constant buffetings from the so- 
called dancers. Grade B contains members of 
the élite whom the head-waiter has not seen 
before or who omitted to tip him on their last 
visit. Grade C consists of those who do not 
appear to be at all rich. They fill the tables on 
the farthest frontiers and stare gnviously at the 
people in Grade A. The wretched members of 
Grade D are not at tables at all. Obviously 
from out of town, they stand herded in the 
entrance-way and stare hopefully at the 
headwaiter. 

To take an individual example of the minia- 
ture and ultra-successful cabaret, let us ob- 
serve the party climbing from yon taxi here in 
one of the Dingy Fifties. No flaring electric 
light sign advertises the identity of the Man- 
hattan Boat Club—one of the men vanishes 
into a dark doorway and softly knocks three 
times. The door is opened about six inches and 
a long whispered colloquy takes place. The 
party is grudgingly admitted. As they go in, 
another party, which has been waiting in the 
street for an hour or so, attempts to “rush” 
the entrance. The janitor, used to such emer- 
gencies, slams the door in their faces with an 
oath. They continue to hover around, their 
passion to storm the stronghold whetted by 
the rebuff. Meanwhile, the people who were 
unlucky enough to be admitted mount a steep 
staircase, at the top of which another guard 
puts them through a further cross-examination. 
He has no door to slam, so, if he does not like 
their looks he will say, quite simply, that 
the house is full. 


S he utters the words, eight important-look- 
ing people arrive at the top of the stairs 
and are deferentially let in. If our friends do 
not accept the snub and leave, there is a bare 
chance that in time they may be let in too. If 
so, the sentry hands them to another man, 
who hands them to a third. This third man, 
annoyed at being unable to dispose of them 
to a fourth, leads them to a small round table 
with two chairs. On these the two ladies of the 
party sit down, eight other people having to 
move their chairs first. Half an hour later, 
chairs are brought for the two gentlemen and 
eventually—after a readjustment affecting 
everyone in sight—they too sit down. 

When their eyes have become accustomed 
to the haze, our friends look eagerly about 
them, for they are in the most successful 
night-club of them all. The sixty people 
occupying the various tables would make sar- 
dines look lonely. Some very intimate dancing 
is being performed in a space but slightly 
larger than a pool table, to the strains of a 


four-piece orchestra playing a popular jay 
ballad. True to the principles of economy on 
which the place is conducted, they make the 
refrain last twice as long as usual. At the con. 
clusion of the song, or even while they are 
playing, the members of the orchestra wander 
about and fraternise with the more impor. 
tant guests. 

Our party orders a round of “Boat Club 
Specials.” These prove to be quite ordinary 
gin fizzes, the only special thing about them 
being the price. Thus stimulated, however, 
the party bursts into conversation. The two 
ladies exchange lipsticks—the gentlemen the 
telephone numbers of their bootleggers. On 
the setting in of rigor mortis, a demand jis 
made for the check. The figure at the bottom 
is seventy-eight dollars, but this includes the 
scrambled eggs. 

The Manhattan Boat Club will serve as an 
example of all the smaller places, for the 
others differ only in the degree to which they 
apply the same principles. All of them are 
either upstairs or down; and in all of them 
the oxygen of the air has been replaced by a 
compound of smoke and perfume. Some go in 
for a foreign atmosphere, the fittings and the 
costumes of the attendants being altered to 
conform with whatever nationality New York 
is idiotic about at the moment. 

When a man feels the irresistible urge com- 
ing over him to open a cabaret and is unable 
to hire a smal] walk-up apartment or a cellar, 
he is obliged to take a larger place. Hence, the 
spacious type of cabaret. To compensate for 
the excess elbow-room, it is usual to provide an 
“entertainment.” 


HIS may be anything from one dancing 

couple to a heart-breaking revue. Or it may 
be partly given by the audience itself. This 
happy device was probably originated by 
Mexico Moll, in whose crowded auditorium 
the offerings of the youthful and raucous lady 
entertainers are heavily supplemented by the 
impromptu performances of the guests. For 
the proprietress, not the least of whose in- 
genuity lies in affecting an appearance of 
wild intoxication without ever actually taking 
a drink, possesses the gift of inspiring even 
the shyest of men with a chronic desire to 
burst into song. 

This rough-house atmosphere has proved 
enormously successful. Fortunes have been 
amassed not only by Miss Moll herself, but 
by several of her lady helpers, whose hoarse- 
ness so plays on the nerves of the guests that 
sometimes they produce cheque-books and 
donate fabulous amounts to the singers, under 
the mistaken impression that this will persuade 
them to give up singing as a career. The more 
expensive fur dealers have profited enormously 
by this phenomenon. 

The Maison d’Or, for instance, is most un- 
fortunately large. The dance floor is so spa- 
cious that the dancers have almost enough 
room to move about. This disadvantage is met 
by the provision of quite an elaborate show— 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Douglas Fairbanks 


In “The Gaucho” the Acrobatic Hero of the Mo 








STEICHEN AT BEVERLY HILLS 


Turns to Realism 


re Romantic Films Has Made a Serious Picture 








VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Interview in Baffle Land 


Notes Upon the Youngest Generation, and Other Comments and Criticisms of the Newer Books 


DITOR’S NOTE: This month our literary critic, 
BG ante John Riddell—he is just turned three, and 
quite old for his age—has gone to Baffle Land with 
David Binney Putnam and Elizabeth Benson and 
Cornell Woolrich and Nathalia Crane and Beverley 
Nichols and the rest of the Youngest Generation, on 
board David’s nice ship, the Morrissey. We think it’s 
just great that John and his friends are having such 
a fine party, and we are awfully glad that he has sent 
us this dandy travelogue written all by himself 


En Route to Baffle Land, February, 1928 
E are on board the Morrissey way up 
here in the frozen North, and we are 
sailing to Baffle Land on an exploring 
expedition to find ourselves, and discover, if 
possible, whether life is really worth living. 
We all feel that it is a very good thing for us 
Young People to have this interesting experi- 
ence, because as Betty—that’s Elizabeth Ben- 
son—says, children must have experiences so 
that they can grow older. 

It is the purpose of our scientific expedition 
to explore the Facts of Life, so that we can 
discover What Matters, after all. This is a 
very important discovery to make, not only for 
us but also for succeeding Younger Genera- 
tions, and so we are going to make an effort 
up here to chart the True Course of Existence, 
because of course the maps our parents are 
using are awfully out of date, and we want 
to find out the truth for ourselves about 
Things. Why are Things? 


HE Morrissey is steered by Cap’n David— 

that’s David Binney Putnam—who is 
allowed to take the wheel because he is the 
only one of us who knows more or less where 
he is going, and, anyway, he owns the boat. 
Elizabeth Benson does not steer or do any- 
thing but talk, because she is a writer; but 
little Cornell Woolrich is studying very hard, 
and he is being tutored in his work by Scott 
Fitzgerald, of Princeton. Nathalia Crane is 
also here, and we always “kid” her about 
having a crush on Lindy—because she wrote 
a poem on Lindbergh all by herself and won 
a prize. Glenway Wescott is very nice and I 
like him better than Louis Bromfield, because 
Louis thinks he is a sheik. They both signed 
on as cabin-boys. Nancy Hoyt is a flapper, but 
Elizabeth Ann, the President’s Daughter, 
would be all right if she didn’t insist upon 
talking about her father all the time. 

“My father was known as the Front- 
Porch diplomat,” she said archly, “but, boy! 
you ought to see him on the back-porch!” 

“Perhaps he should have been Vice-Presi- 
dent,” suggested Beverley Nichols. I forgot 
to say that Beverley Nichols from England 
bunks just below me; he is slightly older than 
most of us but he does not act so. He is always 
asking us questions, so we call him the British 
Harriette Underhill, or just plain “Pest.” 

We have been drifting around up here for 
quite some time, and it has been getting 
as cold as anything. There is a lot of ice for 
this time of year, and Beverley Nichols has 
been amusing us slightly by harpooning the 
old sea-lions and whales that go floating by 
us on their cakes. Beverley is pretty clever 
with his harpoon and almost always lands his 
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prey, because he usually strikes the creature 
in the back when it is not looking. (In addi- 
tion the creature is often dead anyway). The 
only thing we all wish is that after Beverley 
has harpooned the old lion, or whatever it is, 
and dragged it up on deck to show us, he 
would not insist upon standing with one foot 
on its head until it has been photographed. 
As a result you can never see the lion in the 
picture, because Beverley is right there in 
front of it. 

There was heavy pack ice coming out of 
the north at a terrific rate this morning, and 
the going was pretty hard and slow. Cap’n 
David was at the wheel, and as the ice began 
to close in around us, and we really didn’t 
seem to be getting anywhere in particular, 
we decided to send someone up onto the bridge 
to interview him about it. Beverley said he 
would like to go, because he was used to 
handling interviews. 

“T shall call my interview,” he added over 
his shoulder with a bright smile, “ ‘David 
Binney Putnam; or, The Boy Grew Colder.’ ” 

We all thought that was very clever, includ- 
ing Beverley; and so while we were waiting 
for him to return, we discussed sex and other 
outworn ideas. We all agreed that sex was old- 
fashioned and dull and would probably die 
out altogether with our Generation, and Na- 
ture was really much more important, and 
Nathalia read us a little poem she had written 
about Nature. She said she called it The Eski- 
mo Boy: 

“TI love the ice, I love the sleet, 
I love the wintry hush, 
I love the snow, but most of all 
I love the slush.” 

She said that she wrote it herself, and 

hoped it would win a prize some day. 


EEING so much cracked ice floating by re- 

minded Cornell Woolrich at this point that 
it might be nice to stage a party while we 
were waiting, and he said he was sure we 
could borrow some ginger ale from the Eskimo 
Boys, if anybody had the Scotch. Nancy Hoyt 
said slick, but Betty Benson pointed out that 
neither she nor her mother drank, and she 
suggested that we use the ice instead to make 
ice-cream. 

“I think ice-cream is so much more sincere 
than cocktails,” said Betty. 

“What is Sincerity?” asked Louis Brom- 
field cynically. 

“Sincerity,” said Nancy Hoyt flippantly, 
“means living with one woman at a time.” 

“Children should be obscene but not heard,” 
replied Glenway sternly. 

In the meantime the ice had been coming 
closer every minute, surrounding us on all 
sides. The large pieces now growled under 
our very bows as we struggled forward in the 
gathering darkness. 

“Where is this jazz-mad Generation head- 
ing?” demanded Cornell, nervously executing 
several steps of a Black Bottom as he peered 
ahead. “What is life but a mad scramble 
for sensation--hey! hey!—dance-crazed, _in- 


hibited, pocket-flasked, garter-snapping, pro- 
fane—hey!—what matters but wine—and 
women—and song—do deo do do, do deo do—” 

“But we must find ourselves,” said Glen. 
way earnestly. “We must discover whether life 
is really worth—living. In my great-great. 
grandmother’s day .. . ” 

A large cake of ice hit the side of the 
Morrissey with a crack that knocked the 
dishes over in the galley. Betty glanced at the 
chronometer, and then consulted the map of 
Baffle Land we had been following. She shook 
her head. 

“It is our parents’ fault,” she said, slowly 
tearing the map into little pieces. “This chart 
they gave us is all cock-eyed, and we are 
suffering the penalties for their carelessness, 
We have cast off their narrow conventions, 
just as we have cast off hobble-skirts and 
corsets; and now we must search alone for the 
Facts of Existence.” 


“PF WISH I could set foot on a solid fact,” 
sighed little Nathalia weakly. “This drift. 
ing around is making me feel a little sea-sick.” 
“Perhaps there is no such place as Baffle 
Land,” suggested Louis with a leer. “Perhaps 
we are all lost forever in a floating sea of 
uncertainties, filled with these great .dark 
questions that rush at us from the darkness 
and threaten to grind us to pieces. Heh heh 
ee ae 

“What is to become of us?” shuddered 
Glenway. “What is the—answer?” 

“What,” sighed Betty, “is life?” 

There was a cheery hail, and Beverley de- 
scended the ladder briskly from the bridge. 
We surrounded him eagerly, and asked him 
if he had had a satisfactory interview with 
Cap’n David. He was busy making notes on his 
cuff. 

“A splendid interview,” he nodded absently, 
“one of my best. David let me take the wheel, 
and I explained to him that I would make a 
better pilot because I see through things. In 
fact, as I explained to him, that is my whole 
secret. I am a brilliant modern young man. 
Granted. I play Debussy. (I even wrote De- 
bussy, but he signed his name.) I was captain 
of my rugger team at school-—ridiculous, 
what? I have written, heigh ho, a book or two. 
I am very good looking, a bit of a wit, and 
the life of every party. I adore the smell of 
lilac. I smoke Lucky... ” 

“But what did Cap’n David say?” inter- 
rupted Betty. 

“Cap’n David? Cap’n David?” echoed 
Beverley blankly. “To tell the truth,” he re- 
called, “I didn’t give him a chance to say 
anything.” 

There was a savage shock, and the Morris- 
sey shook from stem to stern. The great ice- 
bergs towered above us. Nathalia clutched 
Glenway in terror. 

“It is getting dark,” she whispered. 

“It is as dark—as Life itself,” groaned 
Glenway in a hollow voice. 

“The ice is surrounding us,” shuddered 


(Continued on page go) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Because he is one of the leaders in 
modern sophistication, fortifying his 
conclusions with a brilliant style; be- 
cause he was one of the first explorers 
to invade Darkest Harlem, from which 
distant land he returned with valu- 
able ethnological data, which he later 
recorded in Nigger Heaven; because 
he recognized the genius of Edgar 
Saltus, wrote a book on Cats and on 
a certain Tattooed Countess, and fi- 
nally because his first editions are 
rapidly becoming valuable to collectors 





GILBERT GABRIEL 
Because he managed after a decade 
of music criticism to transmute him- 
self into one of the leading play re- 
viewers of New York; because he 
wrote a fond novel, Brownstone Front ; 
because he is sensitive to good the- 
atre and not silly about bad; because 
he wears the Hapsburg lip and the 
profile of Alfonzo of Spain; because 
he loves Munich beer, and finally be- 
cause in addition to his duty by the 
stage as dramatic critic of The Sun, 
he is now devoting himself to fiction 


IRVIN S. COBB 
Because he has advanced the science 
of icthyology by the startling discov- 
ery that a gold fish has no privacy; 
because his best seller, Speaking of 
Operations, is now prescribed as a 
course of treatment for all convales- 
cents; because he is the wittiest after 
dinner speaker in New York; and 
never tells a story that does not re- 
ceive the endorsement of his own 
laughter; because he is an honorary 
Indian chief, and finally, because he 
makes an annual pilgrimage to see 
his mother in Paducah, Kentucky 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 








JOHN ERSKINE (Below) 
Because he put Adam and Eve in 
Who’s Who, Sir Galahad in The 
Social Register, and Helen of Troy 
in the best families, capitalizing 
the classics; because as Professor of 
Literature at Columbia, he writes 
what he teaches; because he is also a 
poet and a musician; because he regards 
the private lives of others as mani- 
festations of mistaken identity, and 
finally because he has never revealed 
whether the Mona Lisa smile on his 
lips is for his readers or himself 


ROBERT H. DAVIS (Centre) 


Because he is an editor of high re- 
nown; because his two books Over 
My Left Shoulder and Bob Davis 
Recalls, covering forty years of his 
life, were written from memory with- 
out notes; because he believes in 
struggling literary genius and has 
never written a disagreeable rejec- 
tion; because he is among New York’s 
best amateur chefs, and finally, be- 
cause he has circumnavigated the 
globe, played over two hundred golf 
courses and never made a, hole in one 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The nominations for this more or less 
literary Hall of Fame are unusual in 
that the photographs were taken and 
the captions written by Robert H. 
(“Bob’’?) Davis, who, in addition to 
being a gay and colourful figure in lit- 
erary and editorial circles in America, 
is an amateur photographer of note. 
These pictures were made with an or- 
dinary pocket camera. In the last three 
years Mr. Davis has taken photographs 
of almost two hundred eminent persons, 
but he consistently refuses to become 
so far professional as to take a fee 
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VANITY FAIR 





STEICHEN—PARIS. 


La Argentina—Mistress of the Castanets 


Long a Favourite of the Continental Music Halls, This Spanish Dancer Is Now a Concert Artist 


SPANISH dancer who has, for some years, been an outstanding figure in the 
Paris Variétés, La Argentina, has of late devoted herself consistently to the 
more musical aspect of her art. Mistress of the technique of the castanets she has 
developed wonderfully the playing of them, as a substitute for music. She presents 
a dance to the music of Albefiiz, done without the customary string quartet, with- 


out even a guitar, to the sole, and, be it said, satisfying accompaniment of her 
castanets. Her interpretations of the dances of the Iberian provinces, the same 
countries by the way, which Raquel Meller celebrates in song, have made her the 
first Spanish dancer of the Continent. Her popularity, gained in the music-halls, has 
extended to the Salles des Concerts, and must before long bring her to America 
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Daring Bidding at Contract 


A Few Illuminating Examples of the Difference Between Daring and Rashness in Contract Bridge 


one is convinced that daring in it, is more 

amply rewarded than in any other card 
came. But don’t confuse daring with rashness. 
Daring at contract is not unsound, while rash- 
ness always is. Daring is predicated on sound 
analysis and never takes a chance unless the 
odds favour it. Rashness, on the other hand, is 
usually a leap in the dark, the taking of a 
chance without first considering whether or 
not the odds favour it. The writer, while watch- 
ing a rubber the other evening, noted that one 
pair held eight successive hands that were 
strong enough to win the bid and score points 
toward game, but none of these was a game 
hand. Both members of this pair, however, 
were players who believed in trying for game 
on every “close” hand and, as a result, every 
one of these eight hands was set and resulted 
ina loss, instead of a gain. If these hands had 
been properly handled, they would have 
scored four games, by easy stages. They 
emphasized the importance of a partial score 
toward game and the rashness of trying for 
game, unless the odds justify doing so. 

The best way to distinguish between daring 
bidding when the odds are with you and rash 
bidding when the odds are against you, is by 
an analysis of some example hands. 


Te longer one plays contract, the more 


Example Hand No. 1. 
v -K6 
#&-J 10953 
¢-108 
a@AJjJ76 


ng 
A B 
Z 


¥-85 

#AQ87 
¢-9976 
@-KQ 10 


Rubber game—Y Z-o; A B-4o. What is Z’s 
proper bid? The actual bidding and the 
writer's comment follow: 

The conventional bid with Z’s hand is one 
no trump, but Z was no conventional bidder. 
He figured that A B, with a score of 40 points 
toward game were in a position to score game 
and rubber by making three odd in a minor 
or two odd in a major suit bid, so that it was 
highly important to block such a bid, if 
possible. A bid of one no trump certainly 
would not accomplish this result, but a bid of 
two no trump, especially raised to three by 
partner, would certainly do so and the re- 
sultant loss, if any, would probably be small. 
A bid of two no trump is only an over-bid of 
oe trick and the odds in favour of making this 
bid certainly outweigh the odds against it, 
and (from that point of view) is a perfect 
example of daring at contract. A passed the 
two no trump bid and Y correctly bid three 
no trump. B passed, although he had a very 
strong hand in hearts but hesitated to bid four 
in fear of a double and a big penalty. Y Z 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


then made four odd in no trump, game and 
rubber, because of Z’s daring bid. A con- 
ventional bid of one no trump would have 
been passed by A and Y. The latter’s hand 
was strong enough to assist a two no trump, 
but not strong enough to bid two no trump 
over a one bid by partner, particularly when 
vulnerable. As a result, B would have been 
able to bid two hearts and Y Z’s game and 
rubber would have gone glimmering. Z 
couldn’t bid two no trump without a heart 
stopper, nor could Y, with the king of hearts 
in the wrong position. The best Y could do 
would be to bid two spades or three clubs. 
This bid would be overbid by B with three 
hearts which could be made, thus scoring 
game and rubber for A B. 


Example Hand No. 2. 


¥-109 

a AKQJ762 Y 
o-J2 A _ B 
@-AG Z 


Rubber game, Y Z-30, A B-o. Z dealt and bid 
one no trump. A passed the no trump bid for, 
with eight set-up tricks and the lead, he would 
be foolish to warn his opponents of their dan- 
ger. Y, however, bid two spades and B passed. 
Z had good help for spades so bid three 
spades, a game bid, to the score. Here is where 
A showed his daring. Most players would 
have bid four clubs, but A was too good a 
player to do that. He bid three no-trump, 
figuring that with a spade opening and eight 
set-up tricks in his own hand, he might very 
well manage to scrape up another trick in 
some way and so score game and rubber. 
On the other hand, no game in clubs was 
likely because of Z’s no trump and Y’s spade 
bid which indicated at least enough strength 
to prevent a game in clubs. As the three no 
trump bid offered a fair chance for game and 
the four club bid offered no chance for game, 
A wisely bid three no trump, a perfect exam- 
ple of daring bidding. All passed, Y opened 
a spade and A made three no trump because 
his partner held the ace of hearts. His daring 
bid was thus rewarded by a game and rubber 
that most players would have passed up. The 
fact that Y Z could have saved game by bid- 
ding four spades in no way detracts from A’s 
clever and daring bidding. He seized the op- 
portunity and they did not. 


Example Hand No. 3. 


bi 
A B 
Z 


¥-KQJe2 
#AQJoQ 
¢-KQ32 
4-10 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
heart. A passed, Y bid two hearts and B 
passed. Z now decided to bid three clubs, and 
later to show the diamonds, thus making sure 


of obtaining the best bid of the combined 
hands. His hand was so strong that he felt 
certain that game and rubber were possible if 
the hand were played at the best bid. A passed 
the three club bid and Y bid three hearts, 
showing a preference for hearts over clubs. 
When B passed, Z bid four diamonds, a per- 
fect example of daring bidding, so that he 
would be sure to play the hand at the best of 
his three suits. A passed and Y with the 
following hand: 


¥-A108 
a K6 

3964 
@-9874 


correctly bid five diamonds, figuring that 
there was a better chance for game in dia- 
monds than in hearts. Y’s judgment was 
good, for at diamonds Y Z scored five odd, 
game and rubber, while at hearts, game was 
impossible as A held four hearts and B a set- 
up spade suit. Thus, Z’s daring bidding in 
showing his three suits, even though vulner- 
able, was duly rewarded. 


Example Hand No. 4. 


v-AK J 1062 Yy 
= A B 
o°3 : 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
spade. A was one of those players who love 
to make deceptive bids and decided that this 
was the right time to do some stunts, so he 
bid one no trump. Y had a very strong hand, 
so doubled one no trump. B and Z passed and 
A, still in a deceptive mood, bid two dia- 
monds. Y doubled and B redoubled. Here is 
where Z should have sensed what A was up to 
for how could A have a sound bid of two 
diamonds, Y a double and B a redouble? Z 
should have bid two spades over B’s redouble, 
but was still under A’s deceptive spell and 
passed. A now had the stage set for the chance 
he had wanted so he bid two hearts. This Y 
doubled, thinking he had A in a position 
where he was trying desperately to squirm 
out of a bad hole. Fortunately for A, his 
partner B passed the two heart double, al- 
though he said afterwards that he was tempted 
to bid three diamonds but felt that his part- 
ner was “up to something”. Z had another 
chance to save the situation by bidding two 
spades but a singleton heart in his hand made 
him think that his partner must have heart 
strength, so decided to pass. A, of course, 
made his bid easily and scored a game and 
rubber not possible in any other way. It was 
a fine example of rash but deceptive bidding, 
but don’t try to follow A’s example. This 
hand happened to turn out successfully, but 
in the majority of cases such bidding, par- 
ticularly at contract, is a losing venture. 
This example is given, not to be followed, 
but as an indication of what to expect from 
certain types of players. 
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VANITY FAR 


The Most Difficult Part of the Game of Golf 


Being a Few Friendly Counsels by the British Open and American Amateur Champion 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Having read with some at- 

tention what Bobby Jones has written on golf, 
during the past year or two, Vanity Fair has col- 
lected certain notes of his on iron play, on wooden 
play, and on putting, and has published them as con- 
secutive articles. The following paper—the third, 
in the series to be published in these pages—deals 
with the problem of putting. The article is published 
by permission of the Bell Syndicate, Incorporated. 


HE most difficult part of the game of 
it golf is played on the putting green, and 

yet most men will practice and take 
lessons with every club except the putter. A 
few casual taps while waiting for their start- 
ing time mark the extent of the practice that 
most of them will indulge in. And putting is 
an art which can be acquired only by constant 
and intelligent work. A person can be taught 
how to swing a putter properly, but he 
seldom can be taught how: hard to hit the 
ball, or how much he must “borrow” from 
a slope of the green. All this can be learned 
only through practice and experience, and 
lots of it. 

I suppose every golfer in the world must 
have wondered why he can play golf one day 
without missing a single holeable putt, while, 
on the very next round he will find himself 
unable to hole out from the shortest distances. 

For a long time now I have worried and 
fretted myself trying to develop a putting 
style which would enable me to putt well 
every day. I have tried, in other words, to 
reduce my play on the greens to a scientific 
and unvarying basis upon which I could al- 
ways depend. 


OW Clarke Corkran thinks that the only 

important feature of the putt is the 
stroke, and the hitting of the ball. His idea 
is that if a man could acquire a sound 
stroke, and would practice it until he could 
produce it every time, he could putt well every 
day. So, when Clarke practices putting, he 
gives no attention to the hole nor to where 
his ball may finish. His entire concentration is 
upon hitting the ball. 

Now I admit that the stroke is important, 
for, obviously, the ball cannot be started on 
the proper line if the club-face is askew at 
the time of hitting. But I also believe that 
many of us do give too much thought to the 
way in which we take the club back, to the 
position of the wrists and, finally, to strok- 
ing with the right hand. 

Mechanically the putting stroke is the sim- 
plest of all strokes. There are no difficult lies 
on the putting green and there are no prob- 
lems of pivoting and elbow action to contend 
with. It would seem, therefore, that we ought 
to be able, without much trouble, to swing a 
putter in reasonably accurate fashion if we 
have any aptitude whatever with a golf club. 

My own experience in this respect seems to 
be typical. For many years I tried to imitate 
Walter Hagen, or Freddie McLeod and other 
good putters, but I could never attain any 
satisfactory consistency on the greens until I 
abandoned all my imitations and began to 
take my own natural position and to swing the 
club in my own peculiar way. Several months 


By ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


ago I made up my mind that, regardless of 
how it was done, the important thing in 
putting was to get the ball into the hole. 

I still practice putting, just as I practice 
all my shots, but I don’t do it for the same 
reason. When I go out to work with my irons 
or wooden clubs I do so because there is a 
fault in my swing that must be found out 
and corrected; but when I have a session with 
Calamity Jane I do not give a thought to the 
way she is swinging. 

My thought is rather to acquire the two 
essentials of good putting—touch and con- 
fidence. By touch I mean the indefinable 
something which unconsciously gives the 
proper strength to the blow. It is the result 
of a coordination of the delicate mechanisms 
that dwell in the mind and nerves. It cannot 
be taught. Possibly it cannot ever be acquired 
by all people. Some days we have it and 
some days we don’t: but we cannot putt well 
without it. 


ONFIDENCE is a great quality. It is 

easily recognized but hard to cultivate. 
I am sure that it constitutes fifty per cent of 
good putting. I have many times holed prodig- 
ious putts and chip shots when I felt, before 
I addressed the ball, that I was going to do 
so. Often I can see the complete line which 
my ball must take to the hole. The exact line 
appears to be drawn out for me. And I don’t 
seem able to remember instances when I 
missed one of those putts. Often I have 
thought that I could be a better putter if I 
could only wait on my putts, and look—look 
until I could see the line of every putt. But it 
doesn’t work that easily. It takes something 
more than waiting and looking. We have all 
had days when we could have putted well 
with any sort of a club from any position and 
with any stroke. We simply feel that we can 
sink them and we do. 

One’s state of mind unfortunately cannot be 
controlled. We cannot have confidence be- 
cause we wish to have it. But we can culti- 
vate a determination to hole every putt and 
we can forget everything else except putting 
the ball into the cup. 

I know well that I do not take the same stance 
on every putt and that I do not always grip 
my club at the same point. I am certain that 
my putting has improved as a result of not 
concentrating too much about my stroke. 

Once, while playing a friendly round, I be- 
came aware of a defect in my putting methods 
which, I believe, had been largely responsible 
for my erratic work on the greens during the 
previous year or so. And because I think the 
defect is one into which all golfers are likely 
to fall, I want to call it to the attention of 
those who may read this paper. The mistake 
is so simple, the error so trifling, that you 
may be, as I have been, many times guilty 
of it without having the least suspicion of the 
root of the evil. 

I had been playing at East Lake with 
Charlie Black, one of our very best young 
golfers. I have always regarded Charlie as 


one of the most deadly putters I know, a 
player who putts, not merely well, but bri. 
liantly and at all times. I have watched him 
closely for a long while, trying to discover 
just what he did that made his ball seem 
continually to be seeking the bottom of the 
cup. This day I found out what he did or, 
rather, by watching him, I found what I did 
not do. When addressing his putt, Charlie, 
placing almost his entire weight on his left 
foot, pushed his hands so far forward that 
they were in front of his left leg, almost im. 
mediately beneath his left shoulder. The ball 
was opposite the left foot but appreciably 
behind the hands. 

Of course there is nothing startling in the 
observation that the hands should be in front 
of the ball when addressing it. That point is, 
I think, very generally recognized. The great 
difficulty is that, in watching for less obvious 
mistakes, we are apt to overlook what is be- 
fore our very eyes. For over a year I had had 
no confidence on the putting green. I was 
told repeatedly that my stroke looked quite 
all right and that I should have no trouble if 
I would only stop worrying about it. But I 
always felt that I wasn’t striking the ball a 
sharp, solid blow. One putt would be half- 
topped, another pushed, another hit much too 
hard, and so on. I changed my putter, altered 
my stance, did everything I could, except to 
move my hands forward. 


NE effect of keeping the hands back is to 

force the putter-head outside (on the 
back stroke) unless there is a considerable 
movement of the body. This will not be 
disastrous on the long approaches, where 
more freedom is allowed, but it will be 
ruinous on putts of ten and fifteen feet—just 
the kind you feel you ought to hole. Also there 
is great danger that the left hand may not 
move forward out of the way and will begin 
to throw the club head upward before it 
reaches the ball, which will invariably cause 
the putt to be half-topped. 

With the hands out in front the arms are 
free to move—and they should be used—and 
the club is somehow under much better con- 
trol. From this position a clean, firm blow 
may be struck with the assurance that no 
protruding knee or belt buckle will interfere. 
Both hands can work together in a comfort- 
able fashion. 

When I think of good putters, I inevitably 
begin with Walter Hagen, probably the very 
best of them all. If you will watch Walter 
addressing his putt, you will notice that his 
hands are touching the crease in his left 
trouser leg, and that the greater part of his 
weight is on the left foot. And the same with 
Johnny Farrell, another very fine putter. 
Johnny, however, makes his stroke almost en- 
tirely with his wrists, while Walter makes 
a quite noticeable use of his body and arms. 

There is no need to multiply examples. 
Every good putter I know keeps the hands 
well in front, so I think there can be little 

(Continued on page 100) 
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AT THE BATH AND TENNIS CLUB 
Nowitzky green-and-white bathing-suit top, green shorts. Jersey bathing-suit, flesh top, navy 
shorts. Heavy linen beach coat banded in red and blue; three models from Best. Shantung tennis 
dress, long unlined shantung coat; McCutcheon. China silk tennis dress, polka-dot scarf; Best 
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The Well Dressed Woman Migrates South 


Palm Beach Fashions for the Season Predict the Ways the Modes of Spring Will Go 


simplicity. The hours upon the beach, 

for example, follow a_back-to-Nature 
movement assiduously, but, while these hours 
are progressing, the smart woman goes into 
her cabana and changes her costume two 
or three times. As the enthusiasm for sunburn 
increases, bathing-suits become briefer and 
simpler, but their laws of chic are more 
stringent than ever. Almost all of the daytime 
that is not passed on the beach is concerned 
with sports of one kind or another, but the 
subtle differences among sports clothes are as 
numerous as they are vital to success. 

And all of this is the most stimulating sort 
of challenge to the woman of the world! The 
more complex the demands upon her wardrobe, 
the more pleasure she takes in meeting them! 

Suppose that her day starts, as so many 
smart days do start, at the Bath and Tennis 
Club. The well dressed woman leaves her 
villa, costumed in one of the classically sim- 
ple two-piece frocks, perhaps, of shantung 
or of angora and crépe, or in a sleeveless one- 


L« at Palm Beach is a study in elaborate 


SOUTHERN MODES 
(Right) This two-piece frock of flat 
crépe is in one of the soft light blues 
that are so effective under the South- 
ern sun. The yoke scarf shows the 
treatment of the scarf as an integral 
Part of the frock; from Gervais 





piece frock of China silk. In her cabana at 
the beach, she changes into her bathing-suit. 
If she belongs to the sect of the sunburned, 
her suit will be cut very low and very short, 
and it will probably be of jersey, since jersey 
is now as smart for bathing-suits as it has 
always been practical. After her swim, if she 
expects to have buffet lunch at the Bath and 
Tennis Club, where the members serve them- 
selves, cafeteria fashion, she changes into 
pyjamas. If she leaves the beach at three or 
four for tennis or golf, her costume is, of 
course, carefully attuned to her sport. But if 
she goes on to tea and bridge, she selects 
quite another type of costume, of crépe 
marocain or chiffon, perhaps, made simpler by 
being fashioned in two pieces, or a one-piece 
frock of crépe de Chine, probably with a coat 
or jacket to match its soft colour. 

And all this is only a day! The evening 
wardrobe has another whole set of require- 
ments for occasions ranging from the great 
balls and dinners to the extreme informality 
of the prize-fights at West Palm Beach. 


RESORT FROCKS 


(Left) Small tailored prints, such as 
those that pattern the finely pleated 
silk skirt and the scarf collar of 
the jersey jumper of this frock, 
find a very smart place in the Palm 
Beach mode; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 








LOUNGE SUITS 


The silhouette of the smart- 
ly turned-out man of today 
gives the general effect of 
broad shoulders and a nar- 
row waistline, the trousers 
being cut with sufficient 
fullness to hang easily with- 
out hampering his stride 
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EVENING CLOTHES 


An important detail in the 
cut of a tail coat is a snug 
fit at the waistline which 
keeps the coat in place. A 
white boutonniére is a finish- 
ing touch lending distinction 
to the turn-out and which 
should never be omitted 








For the Well-Dressed Man 


A Discussion of the Important Details of Dress Which Govern a Smart Turn-Out 


O achieve a smart turn-out, it is neces- This is accomplished by having it fit easily 
sary, first of all, thoroughly to appreciate and comfortably across the shoulders, whereas 
certain important factors which enter at the waistline there should be a suggestion 
into the cut and fit of clothes as well as to of a cut in. 
have a basic understanding of colour har- This does not mean that clothes should be 
monies. Regardless of whether one goes to a__ tight-fitting. They should give an impression 


custom tailor or buys his clothes 
ready-made, the same conditions 
hold true. It is a well-known 
fact that the manner of wearing 
one’s clothes is almost as im- 
portant as the clothes themselves 
but the first concern of a man 
who wishes to appear smartly 
turned out is to make sure at the 
time he is having his clothes 
fitted that certain important de- 
tails be carefully considered. 

In the first place, jackets 
should be cut in such a way as 
to set off to the best possible 
advantage a man’s figure with- 
out, at the same time, attracting 
undue attention to himself. The 
fashion for broad shouldered 
effects is a perfectly logical one 
based on a normal premise, 
because the man who keeps him- 
self in excellent physical condi- 
tion has broad shoulders and a 
normal waistline, which is not 
as broad as his shoulders. It is 
also important to have his jacket 
fit snugly around the neck so 
that when he moves the jacket 
does not become disarranged. 








(Left) Trousers of lounge 
suits finished with a turn- 
up should come to the 
instep, hanging straight 
from the knee without 
breaking on the instep 


(Right) The properly cut 
straight trouser tapers 
slightly from the knee to 
the ankle, allowing a 
slight break on the instep 


(Left) Jackets should be 
cut with sufficient mate- 
rial across the shoulders 
to permit freedom of mo- 
tion without disarrang- 
ing the fit of the jacket 


(Right) Dress trousers 
worn with a tail coat 
should have the outer 
seam finished with a 
rather wide silk braid 








of snugness and comfort. The lounge coat 
with broad shoulders accentuates the small 
waist and hip line of the fashionable man’s 
silhouette today. But the construction of these 
shoulders is not merely a feature of fashion. 
It has its practical side as well. If the cut of 
wide shoulders is not accom- 
panied by a generous amount of 
fullness in the vicinity of the 
armpits, both in back and in 
front, there is no freedom of 
motion for the wearer and the 
garment is incorrectly cut. This 
excess of material often leads 
men who are trying on a cor 
rectly cut jacket for the first 
time to think that the garment is 
ill fitting. But it will be seen 
that this fullness is really re- 
sponsible for that very silhouette 
which distinguishes the really 
smart jacket. It is responsible 
for that slight break which al- 
ways appears in jackets with the 
fashionable broad and com- 
fortable shoulders. 
Single-breasted waistcoats 
should have six buttons, only 





(Left) Single - breasted 
waistcoats have six but- 
tons, the bottom one of 
which remains’ unbut- 
toned to give the much 
desired waisted effect 


(Right) Evening waist- 
coats may be single- or 
double-breastedandshould 
not come below the line 
of the tail coat in front 





five of which are buttoned. The 
fifth button, counting from the 
top, should come just to the 
normal waistline while the low- 
est button remains unbuttoned. 
This also tends to give a man a 
suggestion of a waistline whichis 
(Continued on page 108) 
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BOUILLON 
blended ' Just so”! 


Bouillon is a soup which 
requires the master-touch of 
the skilled chef... . . A soup of 
beautiful amber-like clarity, it 
must also possess just the proper 
body or strength. The flavor 
must be developed with the 
nicest care. Campbell’s Bouillon 
reveals the French soup-chef 
working with a deft hand... . 
Rich broth of beef is delicately 








. flavored with celery, onion, leek, 
: parsley, herbs and seasoning. 
d Every spoonful charms as well 
as invigorates. 
coat 
small 
man’s 
these 
shion. 
cut of 
ccom- 
int of 
f the 
id in 
m of 
d the 
This 
leads 
_ COr- 
first a 
ent is 
seen In a busy home-kitchen, it is 
Ba a genuine help to have such a 
eally difficult soup as Bouillon already 
- prepared for the table. 
h the Campbell’s Bouillon requires 
com- but the addition of an equal 
ca quantity of water, bringing to 
only a boil and simmering for a few 
The PA ee minutes. ... A soup that is 
| the 4 
va ty delightfully stimulating and 
or rat beneficial—that is also valuable 
ap | for invalids. . . . The complete 
Ais ; OW P ; list of Campbell’s Soups is on 
) “ . 


every label. 12 cents a can 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Correct Attitude Toward Sports Clothes Distinguishes the Smart Cosmopolite 


HE man who is immaculately dressed for 
ic whose boots are boned, whose 

clothes are always freshly pressed and 
who is faultless in every detail when one sees 
him on the city street or in a smart drawing 
room at night, appears quite a different per- 
son in the country. For the country his clothes 
ere just as carefully thought out but they do 
not present the same immacu- 
late appearance. Because, first 


should have a lounge suit of some heavy home- 
spun material with trousers instead of knicker- 
bockers with which he would wear a sweater 
instead of a waistcoat. This suit is the founda- 
tion of a man’s sport wardrobe. In addition 
he may have knickerbockers made of the same 
material, and a cap to match, which he can 


wear for shooting or for golf, if he prefers, 





of all, they are not so well 
fitted. The jackets, like all 
correctly made jackets, are 
wide across the shoulders, but 
for country wear they should 
be still more roomy with even 
' more material at the back in 
the vicinity of the armpits than 
would look well in a coat for 
town wear. The line of the 
waist is not so exaggerated 
and, since the material for 
country clothes is more loosely 
woven than the hard cheviots 
appropriate to town wear, the 
smart country lounge suit does 
not look so well pressed and 
often the trousers even look a 
little baggy at the knees after 
they have been worn for an hour 
or two because of the quality of 
the material. The smartly 
dressed man in the country 
wears a soft felt hat or a cap 
which looks as if it had done 
service, a shirt with a soft col- 
lar attached, with buttoned 





though today most men wear trousers instead 
of knickers for golf. And since coats haye 
been discarded on the links in favour of sweat. 
ers a man can wear nothing smarter than a 
pair of grey flannel trousers and a grey or g 
white pull-over sweater. After golf he slips 
on any odd single-breasted tweed coat or a 
coat of grey flannel to match his trousers 
and he is properly turned-out 

For riding a man should 














have a pair of boots of the best 
quality leather which when 
aged will take a beautiful pol. 
ish. These are the foundation 
and the most important item 
of his riding kit, next to a well. 
cut pair of whipcord breeches 
over which a tailor should take 
as much trouble as he does 
over fitting a tail coat. Then 
he may wear a sweater or a 
jacket according to the weath. 
er and the occasion. A coat for 
riding should be slightly long. 
er than the ordinary lounge 
coat with a split at the back 
so that it will fall well when 
the man is in the saddle. 
Otherwise it resembles in 
every respect the usual single- 
breasted lounge coat with the 
exception that, like the lounge 
coat for country wear, it 
should have outside flaps te 
the pockets. This is a detail 
which is never correct on a 
lounge suit for town wear. 
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wrist bands instead of cuffs 
with links, wool socks and 
heavy shoes that are practical 
for walking in any weather. 
All this is quite a contrast 


ON THE MOORS 


For shooting and the other energetic 
celebrated sports of country life a 
knickerbocker suit of tweeds, with 
a cap to match, worn with a fleecy 
sweater, wool stockings and heavy 
brogue shoes, is the proper thing 


IN THE COUNTRY 


A single-breasted lounge suit of 
homespun, worn with a_ sweater, 
brown and white or heavy-soled 
brown leather shces, wool socks, and 
a soft collared shirt with a silk 
foulard tie, is the correct country kit 


At a place where winter 
sports are a feature, such as 
St. Moritz, special clothes are 
required, but otherwise these 
are not a necessary part of a 





to the appearance of the 
same man smartly dressed in 
town who wears a bowler hat 
in winter, a neatly fitted, well pressed suit of 
dark blue or grey, a carefully adjusted collar 
and tie and a pair of thin neat black shoes, 
(with a few perforations about the toe cap) 
and thin socks. This contrast in appearance 
between the smart man in town and in the 
country does not mean that he gives any less 
study to his choice of material for a knicker- 
bocker suit with a cap to match, harmonious 
woollen stockings, the proper necktie, coloured 
handkerchief of linen or foulard and the pull- 
over sweater with a V neck, than he would to 
a well considered turnout for town wear. His 
consideration must appear to be less studied, 
however. To achieve this is after all not so 
dificult for as the knickerbockers are not 
creased and the material of the suit, as be- 
fore mentioned, does not bear the mark of the 
valet’s hand in so lasting a way, he naturally 
looks less precise in his appearance. But any 
defect in taste, in the color scheme etc., is 
just as noticeable here as in the choice of 
town clothes. 

For most occasions in the country a man 














man’s wardrobe. Most of the 
well-dressed men have for this 
occasion a suit of dark blue or 
vrey whipcord with a belted Norfolk jacket 
and Norwegian trousers tucked into high 
laced boots to keep out the snow. With this 
costume they wear thin flannel shirts, sweaters, 
mufflers and gloves, mostly of white fleecy 
wool. And again, at Palm Beach or on the 
Riviera in winter, country clothes, or rather 
semi-country clothes, are worn, though a man 
should look more carefully dressed than he 
does at a house party in the country over the 
week-end, for life on the Riviera in winter 
has so many different phases. Except when 
the weather is very warm and a man can wear 
white flannel trousers with brown and white 
shoes, a man at Cannes should dress for a 
lunch party at a private house, or one of the 
restaurants, just as he would dress for lunch- 
ing at Claridge’s, except that he might wear 
(Continued on page 94) 
ON THE GOLF COURSE 

Since many men now prefer to wear trousers 

instead of knickerbockers and have discarded 

jackets tor sweaters on the links, grey flannel 


trousers and a pull-over sweater to match or 
of plain white is a very smart turnout for golf 
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THE PLAINTIVE NOTE OF A 
TRUMPET...SWELLING...RECEDING 





The New Orthophonic 


Victrola 








THEN the ’cellos. You move toward the edge of your chair. Again 
that wistful trumpet, and again the ’cellos, followed by the violins and 
the brasses, as the melody weaves its pattern of beauty. You relax and 
enjoy a world-loved overture. You are at the symphony-concert — in 
your own home! + + + You almost see the sensitive hands of the conductor, 
the rhythmic rise and fall of violin-bows, the tilt of gleaming trumpets 
ind trombones —so lifelike is reproduction through the Orthophonic 
Victrola, You may listen to a dozen such orchestras the same evening, 
with encores end on end. » » + If you do not own one of these great in- 
‘ituments, you are unquestionably missing one of life’s keenest pleasures. 
‘ee your Victor dealer now and arrange for a demonstration én your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








Number Nine-fifty-five. The Automatic 
Electrola, combined with eight-tube 
Super-Heterodyne Radiola. List price, 
$1550. The very last word in music for 
the home, for those who can appreciate the 
finer things of life. See it! Hear it! There 
are Victor models to meet every taste and 
purse, from $75 to $1550, list price 
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“ CANNON TOWELS 
is on 

TRADE MARK 
q cup Lanantztamaee hh ea 
chool 
ited F you have a few towels that look like relics  @,aynon Sea- match. If you have one of the newer bathrooms 
Be an't risk the embarrassment of having — oo ela with colored tiles or fittings, Cannon towels 
sites guests find them in your bathroom. Towels peng Pe cong complete the picture. To the all-white bath- 
at all all faded and forlorn, that stare at you, saying,  /avender. Rs or room, they add the modern touch of color. 

- “Ihave seen better days,” can ruin the looks $1.50. 7 The colors* never fade. They last as long 
ei of the most immaculate bathroom, even though as the towels, and Cannon towels wash and 
when (of course) they are freshly laundered. wear wonderfully well. That is one reason 

You can always be proud of Cannon towels. why most of the famous hotels in America 
They are cheerful, colorful—and very prosper- use Cannon towels. Hotel towels see strenu- 
than ous looking. So reasonably priced, you can ous service. At a fine hotel a guest at once 
afford fresh towels for every member of the notices the towels. Cannon towels are luxuri- 
a family every day. . . . Choose one of the ous, heavy and soft, yet, low priced. 
\mer- interesting Cannon designs to be the individ- This is an ideal time of year—during the 
ual property of each person. For instance, the winter sales—to invest in Cannon towels, sold 
Whale for Father; the Dolphin and the Light- Cannon Fra- _ in dry goodsand department stores everywhere. 
on house for the boys; the decorative Flamingo a Huck and turkish towels; bath mats and bath 
i. for Daughter; the Seagull for yourself. pink, blue, gold, sheets. Prices 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
Whatever the color scheme of your bath- ae ar ; Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 
toom, there are delightful Cannon towels to *All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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At last—a Graflex priced within reach of everybody. “Series B”—3%''x 
4%’ — speed up to 1/1000 second — $80. Other medels $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 
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§34. 


That colored babies are very much 
cuter and better-looking than white 
babies. 

$35. 


That all immigrants who come to 
America become rich within ten years, 
and that all their relatives who re- 
main in Europe are invariably paupers. 

$36. 


That any unknown writer can in- 
stantly become successful if he can 
but manage the dramatically difficult 
feat of being introduced to a maga- 
zine editor—any editor whatever. 
whether he be George H. Lorimer or 
the assistant proof-reader on the 
Plumbing Trade Gazette. 


§37. 


That all English novelists associate 
constantly with duchesses; that all 
French novelists live in attics and get 
drunk daily; that all American novel- 
ists live in Greenwich Village and con- 
sort improperly with lady sculptors; 
that all German novelists are sixty or 
upwards, wear heavy moustaches, and 
lack humor; and that all Spanish 
novelists are Blasco Ibanez. 


§38. 


That all eminent scientists who are 
agnostics repent violently on their 
death-beds, send for the  handiest 
Methodist soul-saver, though he may 
not know an electron from an Eras- 
mus, and admonish their sons to at- 
tend the holy man’s church forever 
after. 

§39. 

That all poverty-stricken mothers 
are invariably kind and inspiring to 
their children, but that all rich 
mothers leave their young in the care 
of ignorant servants and see them 
only when, in guilty silks and jewels, 
about to attend the opera or some 
like orgy of wickedness, they bend for 
a moment over the cots of the sleep- 
ing little ones. 

$40. 

That if a visiting author meets any 
female with a complete knowledge 
of doughnuts and geranium-growing, 
he will be in ecstasy if she informs 
him “I have read several of your 
books”, and be miserable if she does 
not so honor him; but also that he 
will be still more fetched by her 
wit and originality if she snickers, 
“Well, I suppose a lot of folks flatter 
you, but I ain’t going to, lemme tell 
you!” 

§41. 

That beautiful neurotic: ladies are 
constantly pursuing personable physi- 
cians. 

§42. 

That all good doctors wear beards 
and nose-glasses attached to black 
ribbons. 


$43. 


That nowhere in Europe—even in the 
Ritz and Bristol hotels and the palaces 
of steel magnates—can one find a 
bathtub; but that in every dwelling 
in America, including Dakota shacks 
and the shanties in the Pennsylvania 
coal-fields, there is a handsome bath- 
room which is used daily. 


§44. 


That Arthur Brisbane knows some 
thing about science. 


§45. 


That the young men and women 
who go to Paris to study painting, 
music and the writing of poetry learn 
a very great deal about painting, 
music and poetry in that inspiring 
city. 


§46. 


That a clergyman whose garden 
has for years been a failure, whose 
children have turned out imbeciles or 
rascals, and who is known to nag his 
wife, yet has magic powers by which 
he can bring on rain to save all the 
neighborhood gardens, such knowl. 
edge of psychology that he can lead 
all youths to extraordinary nobility. 
and such sweet profit from his theo. 
logical studies that he loves and 
mothers all humanity. 


§47. 


That city men who during the year 
have taken no exercise more frenzied 
than walking to a taxi-stand have 
during their vacations a high delight 
in sleeping on hard earth, living on 
bacon and undercooked fish, and car. 
rying canoes on the portage. 


$48. 


That the playing of golf shows a de- 
light in nature. 


§49. 


That by reading a_ five-hundred. 
page history of the world, a forty-page 
French method, and a selection of dis- 
connected passages from several hun- 
dred authors, a young man will be- 
come so fascinating a conversational- 
ist that his boss will raise his salary 
and he will be able to hook any fe. 
male in town. 


§50. 


That in smart clubs the members 
discuss brands of smoking tobacco, 
referring to holders thereof as their 
“jimmy pipes”, that they drink and 
exult over ginger-ale, that they refer 
to dinner jackets as “Tuxedos”, and 
that the lounging rooms of these in- 
stitutions are decorated with college 
flags and department-store chromos 
of bathing girls. 


§51. 


That cowpunchers constantly utter 
witty and very philosophical aphor- 
isms in slow, twangy, humorous 
drawls, and that thus they show up the 
folly of all Easterners, college pro- 
fessors, agnostics and celebrated pro- 
fessional explorers and cause them to 
return home chastened and much in- 
proved mentally and _ spiritually. 


§52 


That rich women socialists merely 
amuse themselves by pretending to be 
radicals. 


§53. 


That professors of short-story writ 
ing courses are acute critics and 
dynamic inspirers, and that they are 
turning out a mob of Molnars, 
Suckows, Kiplings and Wilbur Daniel 
Steeles. 
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HE MASTER cabinetmakers of the 18th 

century left their names permanently attached 
to distinct and original styles. Modern furniture 
still reflects the genius of Chippendale, Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton. 


Within the graceful, characteristic Packard 
lines lies the workmanship of modern 
masters of woodworking. Their expert crafts- 
manship is no less exacting because it remains 
hidden from the eye. 


rats 4A BP 


For Packard bodies, whose sturdy framework is 
of fine hardwood, must be as long lived as 


Packard chassis. Packard beauty must endure 
under years of stress and strain unknown to 


workmen of the past. 


And Packard beauty is enduring in another 
sense also. For Packard, in twenty-seven years, 
has created a lasting style in motor car design 
which like the work of the old cabinetmakers 
has been much flattered by imitation. 


O N E 











Every Lincoln body is a custom creation of | work of Le Baron. The matchless perform- 
some master body builder. It is designed as a ance of the Lincoln, its ease of control, its 
fit companion piece for the Lincoln chassis. Its velvety smooth motor, its instantly responsive 
distinctive lines unmistakably suggest Lincoln _ brakes and superb riding qualities are best of all 
quality. The Four Passenger Coupe is the appreciated in the owner-driven personal car. 


yn ¢. 0 ££. 8 qo © Ff. st co mPaA NS 


Division o f Ford Motor Company 
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At last the awkward radiator 


comes in for attention 


had a shady past, that 
radiator! It has stolen the 
bright cleanliness of wall 
- and left in its place a 
ull, drab background of life- 
less tones. The gay, happy 
hues of surrounding draperies 
have succumbed, and turned 
pale under the steady, insid- 
tous draft of heated air. At 
best a piece of heating equip- A new-found source 
ment amid lovely furnish- ° bauty— the en- 
ings, it has continued on its ; 

way neglected. There simply didn’t seem 
anything to do about it. 

“ “ “ 

Beautiful Mullins Radiator Enclosures and 
Shields glistening in rich satin-like tones of 
Walnut, Mahogany or Old Ivory now en- 
tirely remedy the grimy deposits of the 
‘shady radiator’. An Enclosure is placed 
completely over the radiator. It doesn’t 
interfere with its heating efficiency — in fact, 
since it acts as a flue to stimulate warm 
ar circulation, it makes better use of heat. 





The radiator row of cast-iron columns dis- 
appears. In its place stands a shapely, 
beautifully proportioned unit of room fur- 
nishing, vying in attractiveness with your 
other carefully chosen pieces of furniture. 
What a relief, in terms both of beauty and 
cleanliness! 


Genuine Mullins Shields and Enclosures are 
all marked on the inside of the lid, and for 
your Own protection it is well to ask to 
see the identifying name. Note the sub- 
stantial, rigid construction, the Armco 
Ingot Iron water pan, used for humidifying 
the arid room atmosphere dried out by 
artificial heat. See with what perfection 
the beautiful lasting finish has been applied. 
Yet prices have been held to a level far 
less than has been the average in the past. 


MULLINS 


RADIATOR 
ENCLOSURES AND 
SHIELDS 


Standard sizes are available 
to fit practically all radi- 
ators. Walnut, Mahogany 
or Old Ivory finishes may 
be had. Department and 
other stores, as well as deal- 
ers, carry both Mullins 
Enclosures and Shields. 
Their beauty will captivate 
you. 





A booklet illustrating style 


The Mullins Shield are e 2 
gives full protec- and containing full infor- 


tion to walls and mation, will be gladly sent 


draperies 
as on request. Address Home 


Furnishings Division, Mullins Mfg. Cor- 
poration, Salem, Ohio. 





Home Furnishings Division 
MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 


S 

> 

S 

Pe Please send information and prices of Mullins 
Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 

Ss 

S 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Interview in Baffle Land 


(Continued from page 76) 


Betty, as Cap’n David left the wheel 
and started to descend the ladder. 
“We cannot escape.” 

“Cheer up,” said Beverley wittily. 
“Maybe this ice isn’t all it’s cracked 
up to be.” 

There was a brief scuffle by the rail, 
a distant thud and a splash, and then 
the sound of Beverley’s voice calling 
once or twice for help, far, far below. 
Cap’n David leaned over the side, then 
straightened and dusted off his Arctic 
mittens with a sigh of relief. 

“If enybody’s got any further cracks 
to make,” he warned, “he can make 
them in the ice.” 

The shadows were closing in upon 
us once more. At any moment we 
seemed doomed to crash. Destruction 
stared us in the face. 

“We are lost,” whispered Elizabeth 
Ann. 

“Lost— in a sea— o’ Doubt,” echoed 
Glenway in a hollow voice. 

“The Lost Generation,” grinned 
Louis. 

“Heading for disaster,” hissed Cor- 
nell. 

“Hot diggety,” said Nancy. 

We turned helplessly to David Bin- 
ney Putnam, who had unlaced his 
boots and coiled comfortably in a 
corner of the deck. 

“Whither,” breathed Betty, “are we 
drifting?” 

“Nowheres,” yawned Cap’n David, 
shutting his eyes contentedly. “There’s 
no danger. We’re all froze fast.” 

And here we are. 

(Davin GoEs To BAFFINLAND, by David 
Binney Putnam. Putnam) 

(Tue Youncer GENERATION, by Eliz- 
abeth Benson. Greenberg) 

(Arc Tey THe Same at Home? by 
Beverley Nichols. Doubleday, Doran) 
(CHILDREN OF THE Ritz, by Cornell 
Woolrich. Boni & Liveright) 
(Unkinp Star, by Nancy Hoyt. 
Knopf) 


MR. SANDBAG’S SONGBURG 


Tue AmeERicAN Soncspac is the 
leviathan of them all: the most com- 
plete collection to date of the folk- 
songs of lumber-camp and forecastle, 
cow-range and darky spiritual, and 
bonfires at dusk along the railroad-ties. 
Mr. Finger’s FrontiER BALLADS may 
have been more loving in its treatment, 
My Prous Frienps anp DRUNKEN Com- 
PANIONS had the humorous assistance 
of John Held’s matchless burlesque 
woodcuts; but Mr. Sandburg’s work- 
manlike collection is so conscientious, 
so authoritative and so complete that 
it necessarily towers in importance 
above any casual anthology of ditties. 

In appearance it is disappointing, 
rather suggesting in its stingy deco- 
ration a cloth-bound hymnal on top of 
the Sunday School piano; nor was I 
entirely won over by Mr. Sandburg’s 
slightly Achmed Abdullish dedication 
to “those unknown singers—who made 
songs— out of love, fun, grief— and 
to those many other singers— who 
kept these songs as living things— 
etc.—oh, etc.—” But it is the work of 
an honest artisan; and by its very bulk 
and scholarly attention to detail (there 
are 280 songs and ballads between its 
covers, with complete harmonizations 
for piano experimentation) it assumes 
without doubt first place among such 


American anthologies. All in all, jt 
does create behind its pages a back. 
ground of the rich, raw poetry and the 
sentimental moods of its singers—j 
has the creak of leather and the Scrape 
of picks and the long lonely wash of 
the sea. It certainly has more of 
America in it than any American his. 
tory I have ever seen. 

(THe American Soncpac, by Carl 
Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace) 


MALORY + BEARDSLEY 


In their splendid new edition of 
Malory’s Le Morte p’ARTHUR, as jf 
lustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, the 
publishers have put forth a beautifyl 
and distinguished work. Now one can 
only point out, for the hundredth time, 
how opposite and yet how strangely 
complementary were the geniuses of 
Malory and Beardsley in this instanee, 
where the primitive, fabulous land. 
scape of Malory is peopled with 
Beardsley’s beautiful, precocious chil- 
dren, with their long legs, swollen 
heads, and delicate features. The illus. 
trations for LE Morte p’ARTHUR were 
the first to win for Beardsley recogni- 
tion as a master among black-and. 
white artists, and this edition includes 
ten drawings omitted from the first 
edition and two that have never before 
been issued in Le Morte p’Artuur. 
(Le Morte p’ArtHUR, by Sir Thomas 
Malory, with illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Dutton. $15) 


DIRTY WORK IN PERU 


The ring of applause has now formed 
solidly around Thornton Wilder, with 
the publication of Tue Bripce or San 
Luis Rey, so that no one can be espe- 
cially excited as we determinedly elbow 
a way forward and wedge ourselves 
into the enthusiastic circle. Of course, 
though not much attention was paid to 
Mr. Wilder’s first book, Tue Capata, 
when it came out, everyone is now re 
membering it as a still vivid and very 
personal (oh! how personal, Mr. 
Wilder must be saying) experience. 
Tue Brivce or San Luts Rey, which 
purports to be an investigation into 
the supernatural element in a quin- 
tuple tragedy in Peru on July 20, 1714, 
is naturally a more solid and finished 
piece of work than THE Casata, it is 
longer and higher and wider and more 
handsome. But we deny the general 
self-protective suggestion that Mr. 
Wilder has undergone any great emo- 
tional awakening, any visitation from 
the Holy Ghost, since THE CaBALA. 
He knew quite well what he was doing 
in the earlier work, it is certainly (and 
intentionally) “slighter” than _ the 
present one, but it is mature and self- 
confident work. We recommend that 
when you have finished THE BripcE OF 
San Luis Rey, you search out THE 
CaBaLa and read that too. 

(Tue Brivce or San Luis Rey, by 
Thornton Wilder. A. & C. Boni) 
(THe Capata, by Thornton Wilder. 
A. & C. Boni) 


PORTRAIT 
Even more admirablethanthe above, 


demonstrating what balanced intelli- 
(Continued on page 107) 
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THE LEAPING TARPON’S BRILLIANT SCALES AND FLASHING FINS ARE HERE PORTRAYED AS A HAT ORNAMENT. 


The new Black Starr @® Frost building in Palm Beach is a note- 


worthy addi:ton to the Spanish architecture of the town. In it we are 





NEW BLACK STARR & FROST BUILDING, NORTH PALM 


better equipped than ever to serve our customers in this jen ea Sa ic. cont ose, ins 


BLACK SPEARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE. CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - - PARIS + PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Country Editor 


(Continued from page 70) 


he took part as a young soldier. It was 
getting toward the end of the war. The 
Colonel was but a boy then. All of 
the men of this section had gone off 
to join Lee before Richmond. Grant 
was pounding away at Lee during 
those days. It was near the end of 
things. 

And a battle here—in this quiet 
place. Old men and boys rushing to 
the Stars and Bars. Who knows, my 
own father may have been along on 
that raiding party. They were trying 
to get up to Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, to tear it up. Stealing chick- 
ens on the way, too. 

Old men and boys rushing through 
the hills, the Colonel among them. 
He describes the battle in the hills; 
the driving off of the Yanks. It takes 
an hour to tell. It is a good story. 
Well, no hurry. We country editors 
have no dead line. If we do not get 
to press today, we will go to press to- 
morrow. After the Colonel leaves, lean- 
ing heavily on his cane, a heavy-faced 
woman with a determined jaw comes 
in. 

She wants a piece put in the paper. 
She had two sons. One of them was 
killed last year in a railroad accident. 
With several other boys he was in a 
Ford. There was moon whiskey in the 
Ford. The driver was reckless. He 
drove before an on-coming train at a 
grade crossing and two boys were 
killed. 

The boy’s mother has written a piece 
about the boy. She says he was a good 
boy and feared God. “I hope”, she 
says in the piece, “that what has hap- 


pened to Harry will be a warning to 
his brother, Zeb.” Evidently Zeb js g 
bit out of hand, too. 

“Will you print it?” she asks. Sure. 
ly, we will. 

She is followed by a shy, fair maiden 
in a blue dress. 

The maiden also has something to 
put in the paper. She hands it to me 
and goes out. I look at the paper, 
“Miss Ruby Small of Carrollville was 
in town Tuesday to get her teeth 
fixed.” 

Well, well, Ruby, are you having 
trouble with your teeth, and you go 
young, too. 

There is no question, the dentists 
of this town should do more advertis. 
ing in our paper. 

Night. Your country editor walks 
about his town. He belongs to the 
great brotherhood of the ink pots. He 
does not have to rush like the city 
newspaper man, nor does he need to 
be high toned and literary, like your 
magazine editor. 

Your country editor is thinking up 
schemes. He is trying to think how to 
make the merchants of his town adver. 
tise more. He thinks of that for a time, 
and then thinks of his town. 

More and more he is growing famil- 
iar with it. The threads of its life 
run through his fingers. He knows, 0, 
what does he not know? 

And the people of the town, knowing 
what he knows, a little afraid, keep 
passing and looking at him. He is just 
a little outside their lives. He is some- 
thing special. He writes. That alone 
sets him apart. 


Hunger 


(Continued from page 46) 


the Mirly-Buhu estates sometimes 
made its appearance. He would watch 
for it. When people watch they have 
hope, and when they have hope they 
suffer less. He watched in such an 
agony of suspense, with such tension 
of every faculty, that the least rustle 
of leaves made him believe in some- 
thing which turned out to be nothing. 

But at last—oh, miracle!—he saw 
the cocked ears of a fine rabbit, which 
after skipping about, seated itself at 
the very feet of the motionless human 
form. It was a rabbit, and it belonged 
to Mirly-Buhu, but he should look 
after his own property—the fool! 
What came on the land owned by 
Capricard belonged to him by the law 
of acquisition—also by the law of 
necessity. Not that he stopped to think 
it over long. With a savage leap he 
sprang upon the rabbit. As he held 
it up to give the hand-blow that kills 
instantly, he perceived a string at- 
tached to its leg. . And at the 
end of the string was tied a small 
knuckle of ham. 

Mr. Capricard turned deadly pale. 
So his m’serable state of destitution 
was guessed at; they were making 
fun of him; they were sending this 
ridiculous gift by way of charity... 
What diabolical ingenuity on the part 
of Mirly-Buhu to degrade him in the 
eyes of Pauline! He went indoors, 
again donned his boots, breeches and 
frock-coat, and was soon ringing at 


the gate of the manor house. He had 
intended giving the rabbit and the 
knuckle to one of the servants with 
some scathing remark. But as soon 
as the gate opened, he found himself 
in the midst of the family, who were 
lunching in the garden. 

“Sir,” he said, “see what came into 
my garden just now. . .” 

Mrs. Mirly-Buhu guessed what had 
happened. 

“It must be some cruel game of 
those little wretches! What an odd 
idea of amusement! The rabbit must 
have got away from them and taken 
refuge in your garden. . .” 

Mr. Mirly-Buru added, giving the 
subject of offence into the hands of 
the butler: 

“I am not altogether sorry for this 
since it gives us the honor of your 
visit. Will you, my good neighbor, 
give us the pleasure of your company 
and partake without ceremony of our 
meal?” 

On the table was an enormous joint 
of roast beef. There were fried po- 
tatoes, radishes and cucumbers, little 
golden-crusted rolls, and decanters of 
sparkling wine. Mr. Capricard weak- 
ened. Involuntarily, he took a step 
forward towards all these good things, 
and towards Pauline’s smile of wel- 
come. Then he drew himself up, and 
bowing, indicated his departure: 

“Thank you,” he said, “but I have 
just finished my coffee.” 
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Today thousands are making home movies with profes- 


O you believe in miracles? If you 

could make a movie of your chil- 
dren with all the sparkling beauty and 
clearness you see in the feature films 
... wouldn’t you like to do it? 

And if you could see that movie whenever 
you wished . . . in three, in five, in ten years’ 
time... watching your children just as they 
are today .. . wouldn’t you cherish it as your 
most priceless possession ? 

Then read these new and almost miraculous 
facts about Home Movies. They are published 
inyour interest by the world’s largest producer 
of photographic equipment and supplies. 


Home Movie-Making Simplified 


The hard work is done. The months and years 
of research have passed. Now, thanks to the 
effort of Eastman Scientists, Home Movies are 
as easy to make as the ordinary snap-shot. 

The camera is simplicity itself. No need to 
focus. No grinding crank. Just sight it either 
from waist height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter whirls in- 
side and the film slides quickly behind the lens. 
Instantly every action within the scene before 
you, every changing sequence of light and 
shadow, every expression of individuality is 
registered for all time on a thin strip of film. 
Everything is amazingly simple. The Ciné- 
Kodak practically does your thinking for you. 


Easy to show in your own home 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. 
Whenthe films are taken, your work 
isdone. We developthem for you at 
ho extra cost, and return them ready 
form on your own silver screen. 


' 
y 
' 
Y 


You simply place them in the 
Kodascope Projector . . .a remark- 
ably ingenious device for throwing 
the moving pictures you have made 
on the portable screen that comes 
with your Ciné-Kodak outfit. 


sional results. 


tripod. No grinding crank. No troublesome developing. 
Complete Home Movie outfit now costs only $140. 





Just thread this projector and turn the switch. 
Then instantly... almost magically . . 
screen leaps into action. 


- your 


The indescribable charm of your children’s 
gestures ...their smiles... their emotions... 
their personality . . . are captured for all time 
on the film, to flash into light and live again 
in the quiet of a darkened room. Don’t let 
the days and the months slip by without 
making a movie of your children. 


Made by a Famous Company 


Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty years’ 
experience in devising easy picture - making 
methods for the amateur photographer. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the men 


~$ Ciné-Kodak *¥ 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 





Everything is simple and automatic. No 


who made “still” photography so easy 
have now made home movie-making 
and projection equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- and 200-foot 
reels covering a variety of subjects .. . comedy, 
drama, cartoons, travel ... are available at your 
dealer’s! Price $7.50 per 100 feet, the reel 
becoming a permanent part of your film library. 

Official United States War Department 
movies of the World War, filmed in action by 
the Signal Corps, are also available for you to 
run. War Cinegraphs— 200 feet per reel— 
$15 each. Special authentic war pictures com- 
piled and edited by military experts—“America 
Goes Over”— 2000 feet, taking an hour and a 
quarter to show, $150. 


In addition, feature films, which constitute a 
complete entertainment and include the big- 
gest screen successes of famous stars, may be 
secured for a modest rental from the nearest 


Kodascope Library. 


Big production brings low prices 


Today, because of the tremendous production 
facilities of the Eastman Kodak Company, a 
complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope Pro- 
jector and Screen, may be had for as little as 
$140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 Ibs. Loads 
in daylight with amateur standard (16 m/m) 
Ciné-Kodak safety film, in the familiar yellow 
box. See the Ciné-Kodak display 
at your nearest Kodak dealer’s. 
Also clip coupon below for inter- 
esting booklet. 


» » » 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. VF-2 
Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
booklet telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 
Name 
RSs ilies ais cap seatendetnnaeesbileans . 


City 
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You can keep the thick hair of youth! 


You needn't go on 


losing hair! 


Not yet alarming, perhaps— 
that slightly-thin hair—but 
prophetic! 

So soon thinning hair be- 
comes noticeable—threatens to 
become baldness . . 

You needn’t go on losing 
hair! 

For you can check even pro- 
nounced loss of hair—make 
even markedly thin hair regain 
thickness and vigor—with this 
daily care— 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 


while still moist. It will lie smooth- 
ly just the way you want it. 


This refreshing treatment re- 
moves the two things which 
cause thinning, dead-looking 
hair—dandruff and poor scalp 
circulation. 

Swiftly reviving the tired 
blood vessels that have “lain 
down on the job” of nourishing 
the roots of your hair—destroy- 
ing completely the germ of 
dandruff infection— 


Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
helps your hair to growstrongly 
and thickly, and to be young- 
looking, well-looking. 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quin- 
ine today at your drug or de- 
partment store. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on the bottle. Pinaud, Paris, 
New York. 





PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc 








VANITY FaAly 


The Education Imaginative 


(Continued from page 40) 


as possible at the hands of a tutor. I 
have no use for the snippets of science 
doled out by contemporary schoolmas- 
ters. The average boy forgets every- 
thing he learns at school anyway; but 
the man who has forgotten how to 
construe the Electra and lon of Eurip- 
ides is a more civilized creature than 
the man who has forgotten what he 
learnt in the school laboratory about 
the electron and the ion of science. 

[ am a defiant and bitter reactionary 
in this matter of education. The ob- 
jection that a boy who never goes to 
school will never learn to adjust him- 
self to the contact of humanity dis- 
appears if the families chosen for my 


wandering pupil contain children 
round about his own age. It is a truism 
that the mob is many thousands 


of years behind the individual in evolu- 
tion. The individual schoolboy may be 
delightful; schoolboys in the mass are 
savages. And frankly rather than send 
a son of mine to a public-school I 
would entrust him to the guardianship 
of a savage chief. He would in that 
case enjoy the perfection of a barbaric 
education. I might stipulate, if I sent 
him to the Fiji Islands, that he was 
not made to lime his hair, or if to the 
Solomon Islands that he should not 
chew betel-nut and stick fishbones 
through his nose. Surely to learn to 
paddle a war canoe and dive for 
pearls would be quite as amusing as 
and much more useful than learning to 
play football. But, since I see no rea- 
son why a modern boy should deliber- 
ately be brought up as a barbarian, I 
prefer the comparative civilization of 
the family to the neolithic manners 
and morality of school. It may he no- 
ticed that Italy succeeds Germany 
each time in my pupil’s itinerary, and 
that Italy is carefully chosen for the 
beginning of adolescence. Such a 


Our London Letter 


choice needs no explanation. Let the 
world unfold itself in beauty for the 
first ardours of youthful fancy, Thy 
time at Zurich is to be spent in ¢op, 
solidating his acquaintance with ap. 
guages. For the three years at Oxford 
or Cambridge the subjects taken mug 
depend on the boy's own predilections 
which by that time should be definite 
And this applies equally to his reg. 
dence at an American university, Of 
course, my scheme has been outlined 
for an English boy. An American edy. 
cation on the same principle would 
obviously vary much in detail, though 
I should plead earnestly for a cep. 
tain amount of Europe in the cour 
of it. A Scotsman or an Irishman 
should substitute Edinburgh or Dublin 
for the English university. Let nobody 
suppose that because I advocate a eos. 
mopolitan education I am not a mog 
fervid nationalist. 

I do not suppose for a moment that 
the father will ever let the godfather 
have a say in the son’s education: 
but remembering what I undertook jp 
his name at baptism I should like to 
feel that my godson was going to es. 
cape the detestable boredom and bar. 
barism of the average school. Would 
that [ could have had such an imag. 
native education instead of being con. 
demned to spend ten thousand hours 
of youth in stuffy sunless classrooms, 
four thousand hours in dreary home. 
work, two thousand hours in playing 
cricket or football, and a_ thousand 
hours walking along the hideous road 
that lay between home and _ school, 
Even such a purgatory might not be 
resented if one had been educated at 
the end of it. But one was not. And the 
modern youth, whether English or 
American, though a great deal more 
comfortable I am happy to think, is 
worse educated than I was. 


on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 84) 


brown and white shoes instead of the 
usual brown or black ones that he 
would wear in town. For semi-country 
life, except in mid-summer when white 
flannels or ducks are appropriate, a 
man is always properly dressed in a 
suit of flannel, whipcord, homespun in 
light colours of a cheviot or tan, soft 
brown or grey with a pair of brown 
and white shoes and a soft felt hat in 
grey or brown. This combination is 
ideal for any seaside resort at any time 
of the year, but for the heart of the 
country the brown and white shoes had 
better be replaced by heavy soled 
shoes of brown leather or those of 
brown buckskin. Of course sport 
clothes in this article are treated 
specially with the winter months in 
view. (Later sport clothes for summer 
will be treated as a separate subject.) 
For with the passing of time and the 
simple life now led by those who pass 
the mid-summer at Cannes, Venice or 
elsewhere, sport clothes have become 
a thing apart from dress at any other 
time of the year. 

The country wardrobe is never com- 


plete without an overcoat of a soft 
woolly homespun, usually in natural 
colours. This coat is cut exactly like 
a smart town overcoat double-breasted 
with straight lines and a plain back, 
but here again, like the lounge coat 
for country wear, it is more loosely 
cut to look suitable for travelling, 
motoring or a cold day at the races. 

The well-dressed man in the coun 
try should not noticeably appear to be 
dressed for sport, unless he is going 
in for some particular sport like polo, 
but he should look essentially com- 
fortable, as though he could play golf, 
walk across the country or go shoot: 
ing at a moment’s notice, if the occa 
sion arose. He should not choose clothes 
of noticeably brilliant colours. If he 
is to look at home in his surroundings, 
his clothes should fit him well, but 
not too well. In other words he should 
be as suitably dressed for his sur 
roundings as though he were perfect 
ly turned out for lunching at 
fashionable restaurant but no mote 
noticeable than he would be in town 
on that occasion. 
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Smooth 








as Stabilated Motoring 


Smooth, effortless motor car motion—Stabilated 
Motoring—is rapidly becoming the standard of riding 
comfort by which all cars are judged, large and small. 

The reason Watson Stabilators are alone in giving 
Stabilated Motoring is that Watsons attack the prob- 
lem of easy riding from a basically new and dif- 
ferent angle. 

Unlike checking devices and shock - absorbers, 
which work to lessen the jounces of motoring, 
Watsons get right at the root of the evil and elimi- 
uate the cause of these jounces. 


This cause is the excessive force of recoil that your 


FOR LARGE CARS 


America’s foremost heavy cars come with Watson Stabilators, Type C7. 
Tests showed these manufacturers that Stabilated Motoring is a necessity: 
Chrysler . Cunningham . Dodge Senior - DuPont . Duesenberg 
VillysKnight . Franklin . Gardner . Hudson - Jordan - Locomobile 
McFarlan. Meteor. Nash. Packard. Peerless. Stearns-Knight. Studebaker 


COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48..IN THE FAR WEST $49 


springs store up when they are compressed by a 
bump. Get rid of this force before it throws you, and 
you make bobbing and bouncing impossible. 

And that is exactly what Watson Stabilators do—in- 
stead of waiting to deal with throws, Watsons remove 
the cause of throws. They give an entirely new sen- 
sation to motoring. 

It’s easy to have your car equipped for Stabilated 
Motoring. Your neighborhood car dealer, or any one 
of the 1500 Watson service stations, is ready to do 
this work for you at any time. John Warren Watson 


Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Owners of millions of America’s light weight cars can now enjoy the new 
sensation of Stabilated Motoring. New Watson Stabilators, Type AA, 
are expressly designed to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, 
short-wheelbase cars, such as: Chevrolet - bodge - Oakland - Whippet 
Chrysler . Nash . Star - Essex - Oldsmobile - Wolverine - Pontiac 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28..IN THE FAR WEST $29 
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“If you want real value, let me put a set of Kelly- 
Springfields on your car. They don’t cost any more than 
you paid for those tires vou have on now.” 





VANITY Farr 


The Face on the Nursery Floor 


(Continued from page 60) 


every sign of interest, while M. swears 
that she overheard her murmuring 
“My god!” as she gazed upon a portrait 
of her father that adorned the nur- 
sery table. 

Having mentioned the nursery, one 
might at this point take up the sub- 
ject of Miss Legion, my daughter’s 
nurses. Having taken up the subject, 
however, there is nothing much to do 
with it—as any parent w:ll doubtless 
agree—except put it down again as 
quietly as possible. A year’s experi- 
ence prompts these three reflections: 

a. You can have a nurse for your 
child, or you can have a child. You 
cannot have both. 

b. Somewhere in the world there is 
the perfect nurse. She is firm with the 
child, yet deferential to the parent. 
She is efficient without being devoid 
of human feeling. She is fond of the 
child without being convinced that she 
had it. She does not know much more 
than the doctor. She is a lady, and 
has given up trying to prove it. 

c. She already has a job. 

Here are a few further reflections— 
nothing important, merely random 
warnings to be included in any com- 
plete guide to fatherhood: 

1. The problem of discipline is one 
that, at any cost, must be unloaded on 


the shoulders of the child’s mother, 
One of the poorest ways of teaching g 
child to drink out of a cup is to pre 
tend to drink out of it yourself, the 
while murmuring, “M-m-m, _ that’s 
good!” and rubbing the abdomen with 
a circular motion. It amuses the child, 
That is all it does. 

2. There is nothing in the superstj. 
tion that fathers invariably carry pic. 
tures of their children in their watches, 
My friend A., for instance (his other 
initials are F. P.), carries a glazed 
and framed enlargement of his son’s 
portrait, but not in his watch. I carry 
mine in an inside pocket. 

3. Nor is there much truth in the 
saying that “children always know,” 
My daughter can be relied upon to 
beam impartially upon all plumbers, 
gasfitters, installment-collectors, and 
delivery boys, and to howl like a ban. 
shee at the sight of anyone whom we 
are particularly anxious to impress, 

4. Finally, fathers are by no means 
unreasonably insistent concerning the 
superior mentality of their offspring, 
Myself, I make no claims. I have re. 
gistered my daughter at Vassar Col. 
lege. She enters in 1942, at the age of 
sixteen. If she is not up to it, she pays 
back my ten dollars, and we say no 
more about it. 


Companionate Cooking 


(Continued from page 42) 


One must move with courage and fore- 
sight among the many dishes if he 
is to avoid the disaster of disappoint- 
ment. 

But even disappointment is better 
than to know the outcome from the 
very start. And here I think is the 
major point to be made against the 
uncivilized practice of subsisting on 
home cooking. There is no risk and 
never any triumph. At home we take 
what is given to us and if it’s good 
no credit accrues to any diner. To 
enjoy an art there must be some 
feeling upon the part of him who sees, 
or hears or tastes that in some curious 
way the contact is a collaboration. If 
you like a play by Shakespeare a 
vague and happy suspicion arises that 
you wrote it or at least made valuable 
suggestions. The café affords a similar 
opportunity. If the chef has hidden 
one masterpiece among many things 
of ordinary sort you actually do de- 
serve a part of praise for moving 
toward the real and true amid the 
shoddy. 

Of course, if others come along upon 
the party some limitation will inevit- 
ably be placed upon each individual’s 
right to play the réle of Cortez. Always 
there is one who has been here before 
and recommends the steak and kidney 
pie. I’ve read of sparkling dinner table 
conversation but I have not encoun- 
tered any until such time as everything 
was over. If the dinner is good what 
on earth is there to talk about? 

We will not heed the doctors, then, 
when they advise us to come to any 
meal in clusters. Perhaps a few slight 
exceptions should be noted. Breakfast 
I will admit is better for two than one 
and a companion is not always amiss 


at late suppers. But these, of course, 
are functions, at which gastronomy 
is but a minor matter. And to revert 
to breakfast, it is best in bed: 

Again we will pay not the slightest 
attention to physicians who speak 
dogmatically of regular meals. The 
very man who tells you this will also 
mention Mother Nature and wholly 
without warrant. The birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field confine 
themselves to no such formula. They 
dine only when the spirit moves them. 
The very fact that there is such a thing 
as the early bird is proof enough for 
me that many much prefer to come 
a little later. Home cooking necessi- 
tates schedule. Only the homes of the 
very rich can provide breakfast from 
nine until noon and even in these 
great houses dinner is at_half-past 
eight in spite of the fact that some of 
the guests undoubtedly would prefer 
seven and others nine minutes after 
ten. 

When the kitchen has been ban- 
ished from every private home each 
man may suit himself as to the hours 
of dining. I see a community not un- 
like Paris with its cafés conveniently 
clustered upon every corner. But not 
enough like I fear. When I have adopt- 
ed medicine as a calling and seek to 
restore appetite to the ailing I must in 
all frankness tell my patient that he 
can hardly find complete health on this 
side of the water. Up to this point | 
have been holding something back. 
The sad truth of the matter is that 
even the greatest genius who ever fried 
an egg cannot possibly provide a great 
and perfect dinner without the vint- 
ner’s aid. Given that aid, the good song 
and the good fellows are unnecessary. 
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REFRESHING FREEDOM FROM THE COMMONPLACE 


O La Salle belongs all the alluring 


| fascination which spells refreshing 
freedom from the commonplace. It is set 
apart by the same degree of charin and 
brilliant originality which distinguishes 
world famous resorts. In no car are ease 
and elegance more highly developed — 


but owners measure the La Salle in terms 


far beyond ease and elegance. They know 
that no power plant ever gave such soaring 
and sparkling performance as the 90-de- 
gree, V-type, 8-cylinder engine. And they 
know that on mountain-side or straight- 
away, in city traflic or rough country 


going, La Salle leaves the miles behind 


with a delightful verve peculiarly its own. 


La Salle motor cars, in seventeen body styles, are priced from $2495 to $2895, f. oO. b. 
Detroit. You may possess a La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the General 


Motors Acceptance Corporation — the appraisal value of your car acceptable as cash 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND OSHAWA, CANADA 
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HE rainbow has slipped indoors! 


Hangings, furniture, rugs are 
bright with sunshine, broken into a 


Now 


with Color Clocks and strikes another 


hundred hues. Gilbert comes 


note of cheer in the home. 


In Gilbert Color Clocks one finds the 
quaint Colonial forms in the modern 
decorative manner 
old-time charm with the spirited verve 
of today. 

And speaking of cheer, 
in all the 


what object 


house is so vibrant 
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with life and companionship as onc 
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“TheTFashion of the Time” 


of these Color Clocks by Gilbert ? 
Ticking the hours truly. Its pleasant 
face like the smile of a trusted friend. 
when it 


Its voice, speaks, soft, 


gentle and low. Its color’, a jaunty, 
engaging dress for a timepiece ot 


honest worth. 
Color Clocks by Gilbert are clocks by 
America’s oldest clock makers. For 
room 


every for every timekeeping 


use—they present to you a liberal 
choice of st \ les, sizes, prices. Your eye 
in thet 


will delight r fresh beauty—at 


your favorite store or jeweler’s. 
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Dunleer Banjo. 31 in. 
tall, §32 in. silver dial. 
Eight Kd pendulum move- 
ment, $29. 
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the distinguished table 


As THE HOSTESS plans the dinner table, a certain 


" elation is hers, comparable only to the feeling an 


artist knows. As each appointment is selected, 
its color and its shape are imagined in her mind 
as part of the final composition. For it is plan- 
ning the table for ensemble effect that creates the 
subtle difference that makes the truly distinguished 
table. To create this all-important ensemble effect 
the hostess looks to her linen damask tablecloth 
and napkins. 


Then, standing with her butler, she views the 
finished table. She sees how the lustrous white 


background of linen damask gives a gracious en- 
hancement, a suave unification of the setting as a 
whole. No wonder that to the astute hostess no 
accessories to the art of dinner-giving are more 
prized than tablecloths and napkins of lovely 
linen damask. 


‘Bring New Beauty to Your Table 


“We Dine on Linen Damask”’ contains descriptions and 
illustrations of beautiful tables that the knowing host- 
ess will appreciate as a constant source of valuable 
suggestion. This book sent for 25c. Address—The 
Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., Dept. 12-F 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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TABLECLOTHS 
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Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., V.F, 2-28 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Please send me a copy of ‘The Art of Table Setting’’. I en- 
close fifteen 2-cent stamps (30¢) to cover part of the cost of pro- 
duction and mailing. 

NAME____ 
STREET 
CITY 








ae ey 


“The Art of Table Setting” is arranged in portfolio style, 10 by 12% inches in size, and 
thlustrated with actual photographs (measuring 7 by 9 inches), which illustrate model 
table settings made under the supervision of the author of a well-known book of etiquette. 
There is a separate unit for Breakfast, for Luncheon, and for each occasion. All has been 
prepared in a way to answer one’s questions quickly and furnish correct and adaptable 
suggestions. 
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Go we wrote the sort of a book. 
a young wife would be interested trv 


e imagined a young wife and her husband—a 

charming young couple, of course—with taste and 

background, living modestly, yet smartly. And 

we pictured them as entertaining another young 
couple over the week end... 

And we wrote the sort of book that we thought the 
wife would be interested in. Taking up, one by one, the 
problems of setting a smart, attractive table—for breakfast, 
luncheon, tea, dinner and one of those delightfully inconse- 
quential late suppers. 

Nothing elaborate. Nothing formal. Touching on a 
score of little matters that such books usually omit, yet 
which give those intimate touches that make for real style 
and real distinction. 

Practical to the last degree . . . and beautifully illus- 
trated. A book that you will surely want to keep. 

The couple we had in mind would naturally be one 
whose instinct and breeding would lead them to select, in 
: silverware, nothing but STERLING. And to whose innate 

sense of line and beauty and sty/e the appeal of “Treasure” 
had been quite irresistible... We rather suspect them of 
having chosen the Early American Style—not merely be- 
cause of its vogue—but because here, truly, is authentic 18th 
Century American design with all its delicacy and restraint 
and exquisite charm. 

But the book doesn’t tell our story (except by inference) 
— it tells your story. And we shall be more than happy to 
send you a copy, if you care to fill out the coupon on the 





opposite page. PLAIN 
Treasure 
ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN Co. oe fe 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware ‘ 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS She Garly American Style 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


The Early American Style takes its inspiration from 
some of the choicest museum pieces of Early American 


” 7 e e silver. Offered in both the plain and engraved... 
Your jeweler will be glad to show this together 
with the other lovely “Treasure” designs. . . 


STERLING 925/;0909 FINE 





















FREE 
Send for the 


current issue 


this month~ and why? 


Let us send you—free—the current 


issue of the Book-of-the-Month 





Henry Seidel 
Canby 





Heywood 


Broun 


Club News 


My | SHIS is a fascinating little publication, 
part of the service given by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club to its subscribers with- 

out any charge. Send for the current issue. 
Learn what book the judges of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club—the five distinguished 
critics shown here—selected this month as 
the “book-of-the-month”’. It is a very re- 
markable work, and is described at length, 
giving the interesting reasons why the judges 
chose it. It is not yet published; subscribers 
receive reports about the “book-of-the- 
month” in advance of publication, so that they 
can decide whether or not they want it. 

Read also, in the News, the extremely 
illuminating reports upon other new and 
important books. If you were a subscriber 
you could get one of these books instead of 
the “book-of-the-month,” if any of them 
appealed to you more strongly. Or you need 
take none at all, if none appealed to you. 

Over fifty thousand of the most notable 
people in the country, judicious and perspi- 
cacious readers like yourself, now use the 
service of the Book-of-the-Month Club to 
make sure they will “keep up with the best 
new books.” It absolutely prevents you from 
missing the new books you are anxious to read. 
You can’t overlook or forget them as you now 
do so frequently. And you have a guarantee 
of satisfaction with every book you decide to take. 

Yet this service, thoroughgoing, sensible 
and convenient though it is, does not cost 
you one cent. You pay only for the books you 
keep, and the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself—by mail. 

You owe it to yourself at least to find out 
what this unique service does for you. Mail 
the coupon below. The current issue of the 
News will be sent to you, absolutely without 
any obligation, and also complete informa- 
tion as to the many conveniences you receive 
without any cost to you. 


Book-Or-THE-MONnTH CLUB, INc. 
218 West 40th Street New York, N.Y. 

















BOOX-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 44-B 


218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me without cost, the current issue of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, and also tell me how 
your service operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe. 


Name. 


Address_ 
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Morley 





Dorothy 
Canfield 





William Allen 
White 











VANITY Fal 


Lon Chaney 


(Continued from page 55) 


Chaney is known as the greatest 
“make-up” artist on the screen. This 
is a mistake. There are many men 
with as great artistry at make-up as 
Chaney. But Chaney’s personality is 
so strong that it dominates all make- 
up. And therein lies all of the differ- 
ence. 

Chaney early felt the lash of poverty. 
It has made him careful with money. 
His tastes are still those of the stage 
hand—with one exception. He drives 
a powerful and expensive automobile. 
He lives like a hermit. 

He always wears a cap pulled low 
over his eyes. He takes pride in the 
fact that he is never recognized in 
public. Waitresses, stage hands and 
extra players are closer to this master 
of weird make-up than the shoddy 
aristocracy of Hollywood. 

Chaney’s hands are the most ex- 
pressive part of his anatomy. Long 
training as a lad in talking to his par- 
ents is responsible for this. 

Chaney, like most melodramatic 
actors, is prone to over-act. He often 
“mugs” the camera. If curbed in this 
practice he can give a creditable per- 
formance. Save under Seastrom’s di- 
rection he is no more subtle on the 
screen than a longshoreman. He is, 
nevertheless, one of the most popular 
players on earth. 

Chaney is sensitive to music. 

His attitude is always that of a stage 
hand toward executives and actors. He 
trusts no man in motion pictures. He 
calls Louis B. Mayer, “Boss” in a tone 
of satirical deference. He is fond of 
“Uncle” Carl Laemmle, the Universal 
Chieftain, away from the business office. 

It will be seen that he is a shrewd 
man. 

Chaney has paid a heavy price for 
being able to twist his body to enter- 
tain hoi polloi. 

He has a spinal ailment due to a 
role in which he was “harnessed.” In 
a film called The Unknown his arms 
were bound to his body with heavy 


leather. It stopped blood circulation, 
Some veins burst. But still willing tp) 
pay the price of circus art, he resumed 
work quickly. 

He spends a portion of each day 
with a doctor. 

His sense of humour is_bitingl 
keen. When the bones, often twiste; 
to make a moron hol:day. ache mor 
than usual, his temper is uneven. It js 
said that one can tell how the great 
contortionist is feeling by the remarks 
he makes. 

But withal, his heart is warm. Much 
of his time is spent in obtaining work 
for less fortunate stage hands and 
others. 

There is something in the man which 
instinctively avoids the pseudo. He 
sees things in their relative positions, 
When in Detroit he refused to be taken 
to Henry Ford with the words, “[ 
know how I feel when they bring 
around a lot of strangers to bother me. 
I guess Ford feels the same way. He 
doesn’t mean anything to me—nor me 
to him—so I won’t bother.” 

There is another reason for Lon 
Chaney’s success in contortionist réles, 
He has indomitable courage. 

Chaney was the first man to teach 
his fellow artist, Jack Dempsey, the 
art of make-up. It is said that the nose 
which Mr. Dempsey now uses was 
patterned by his fellow citizen of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Chaney also assisted Mr. Will 
Rogers when that gentleman dulled his 
wit on the cinema. Mr. Roger’s face 
was said to have been as “tough as 
alligator hide.” With much patience 
it was “made up” for A Modern 
Romeo. Those who criticize the films too 
often overlook the lengths to which its 
leading votaries will go to please their 
well beloved public. 

Mr. Chaney is not gifted with anal- 
ysis. While playing the leading rile 
in Tell It to the Marines, he formed a 
warm personal attachment for General 
Smedley D. Butler. 





The Most Difficult Part of the Game 


(Continued from page 80) 


doubt that it is a good practice. 
My own experience enables me to 
say with certainty that to keep the 
hands behind the ball is a really per- 
nicious fault. 

One last thought on putting. I should 
like here to mention what I think is a 
mistaken idea. We have all heard the 
expression,—“Never up, never in”— 
and, “Well, I gave that one a chance, 
anyway, —used as excuses for con- 
siderably over-running the hole, and 
many golfers feel that their duty is 


‘well done if, when confronted with 
an important putt, they hit the ball 
well past the cup. They don’t stop 
to think that, for a ball going fast, the 
hole is really only an inch wide— 
that is, the very center of the hole 
must be hit—while if the speed is 
right, the ball may go in at the front, 
back or side of it. Suffer the ignominy 
of being short if you must, but try to 
roll the ball just up to the middle of 
the cup. Then many putts that are not 
precisely on the line, will drop in. 


Beyond the Behind-the-Scenes 


(Continued from page 45) 


in a curiously grown-up city called 
Chicago. It grows flip, but to the right 
tune. It races up to murder in front of 
your very eyes, but all in honest time. 
You can’t help respecting the tang 
and directness of its remarks on the 
shystering press, the uncouth grafters 
and ratty law-twisters against whom a 
bluntly honest police captain must 
battle before he can wreak justice on 
some influential criminal. The author, 


Bartlett Cormack, is not yet a facile 
play-maker. But he is immensely full 
of what he remembers from his Chica- 
go newspaper days, and there's no 
holding him in. Nor, by the way, is his 
the only play which has gone behind 
newspaper scenes this season. 

Just to go back-stage, in short, is not 
enough. It all depends what sort of 
play you can find to justify the litle 
journey. 
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Modern Lowestoft 
for families who 
would serve posterity 


Top right: Early American motif in blue center de- 
sign with stars of gold. Thirteen stars represent 
American Colonies. Dinner plates, $75 doz.; Tea 
plates, $55 doz.; Teacups and saucers, $75 doz. 


z,: “ “« 
Lower left: Colored fruit in horn symbolizing the 
plenteous quality. Lowestoft services also ob- 
tainable with plain center upon which to impose 
your own family crest. 
























HE name Lowestoft has an important significance to 
connoisseurs of rare, old chinaware. For today the exceed- 
ingly few who possess a Lowestoft service, number it among 
their most precious and, indeed, priceless belongings. § Lowestoft 
was first brought to America from Oriental ports by hearty Seven- 
teenth Century seamen, as mementos of their travels. Little did they 
realize the vast importance that would one day attach to this beautiful 
china; little did the fortunate families of the Colonies dream that they 
were passing down to posterity an heritage destined for that category 
of almost priceless things. 9§ Constant contact with the possessors of 
such rare services and knowledge of the reverence commanded by the 
name “Lowestoft”, have instilled in us an ambition. An ambition to 
produce something of like quality that would, acquired today, carry on 
the same sentiments. What greater service could we hope to render 
than that of faithfully producing the old Lowestoft designs of Colonial 
days? § But to do this entailed the finding of a special china body, 
which fortunately was discovered at one of the oldest factories in 
England. This body had last been made in the year 1805 and only 
after much experimentation have we reached the desired result. 
§ Modern Lowestoft services are now being made in a limited quantity 
for Plummer’s exc/usively—nowhere else can they be found! Today you 
may acquire Lowestoft in partial or complete service, well worthy of 
passing down to posterity. 


An efficient Mail Order Department is maintained 
for those who cannot callin person. 


WH. PLUMMER 6 Gt 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 

Near Fifth Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pratr STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 CHAPEL STREET 
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ELL-DRESSED men everywhere 





are 


wearing the one Overcoat which per- 


fectly unites fleecy softness and rugged dur- 


ability—an Overcoat of Mt. Rock Fleece. And 


there is only one genuine Mt. Rock Fleece 


Overcoat—styled and tailored in Rochester 


by Adler-Rochester. 


ADLER: RQCHESTER 


The name of a leading outfitter in your city who sells Mt. 
Rock Fleece Overcoats will be gladly furnished on request 


LEVY 
NEW 


BROS. 


YORK 


Clothes 


& 


ROCHESTER : 


ADLER-ROCHESTER, 


es. 


LOS ANGELES 


VANITY FAR 


Cards and Dice 


(Continued from page 63) 


of it, and then push it discreetly onto 
the carpet once the cards have been 
laid down). The banker knows them, 
smiles tolerantly, and when the thing 
is too obvious he is content to tap them 
lightly on the fingers with his rake, 
like elderly schoolgirls. In such places 
as these one finds the players with the 
queer superstitions. I knew one who 
kept a live rabbit under his chair 
and touched it before taking up his 
cards! 

Now it is only in the ports of the 
Levant, or on the boats and trains, 
that you risk being duped, at écarté 
for example, by an accomplice sitting 
behind you who blows his nose to indi- 
cate to your opponent, his confederate, 
that you have no trump, or touches 
his eye to signal that you are holding 
the king. In the large casinos, at Os- 
tend, Nice, Cannes, and so on, the 
dealers earn so much money in com- 
missions and tips, and there are so 
many candidates for their position, 
that none of them would dare take the 
risk for the sake of a few louis more. 
Marked cards or decks with cut edges, 
trick clothing with double pockets, 
chips spirited away in sleeves or vests 
—all such things are relegated now to 
the movies (which are always so far 
behind the times). The treacherous 
dealer who, under the pretext of wip- 
ing his neck, contrives to drop mother- 
of-pearl counters to the value of $100 
into his shirt, no longer exists in an 
era when many of these men can clear 
as much as $20,000 annually. What I 
am about-to say may seem extraordi- 
nary, but it is the “game among 
friends” which is the most dangerous; 
and at the risk of being blunt, I will 
add: especially if there are women. 
Was it not one of them, the novelist 
George Sand, who wrote that the ma- 
jority of women cheat at cards? 

Formerly the banker had to know 
how to “make the salade,” that is, 
how to mix the cards in such a way as 
to make them favourable to a confeder- 
ate, or to rearrange them in the bot- 
tom of the deep basket into which they 
are tossed when the hand is over. But 
though the dealer may be more honest 
now, he is no less partial. Every habi- 
tué of the clubs knows that the banker 
can manage to seat at his table whom- 
ever he wants whenever he wants. He 
holds off the petty players and fa- 
vours the large. If a play is doubtful, 
the dealer will give the advantage to 
his regular clients. 

One reason why, to my mind gam- 
bling is so diabolic and will never cease 
to enlist new victims, is that no one 
can understand the primordial axiom 
that in gambling “nobody wins.” “I 
have seen games last all night,” a 
dealer of the Céte d’Azur said to me 
last year. “At dawn, when the game 
broke up, everyone had lost!”—less 
the rake-off naturally, which with its 
slow but sure percentage finally accu- 
mulates to millions. But this does not 
keep the eternal dupes from coming 
back; not the rich (for the fluctua- 
tions of fortune cannot do much to the 
rich) but the poor, the eternally poor, 


conquered by the contingencies of the 
game as they are by life. Sorry dere. 
licts of the Céte d’Azur, elderly ladies 
lament, “And to think that I mug 
leave just when I was about to wip! 
Luck turned, but I had nothing left!” 
Who can say that the form of Baccarat 
known as “railroad” has not caused 
more casualities than the railroads 
themselves? 

Strange power of cards, mysterious 
as the East, as India where they origi- 
nated, and whence they were brought to 
Europe by the gypsies. Originally, jt 
is said, they were designed in imita. 
tion of warfare, each player thus being 
the leader of an army; and they have 
retained that element of vacillation, 
hazard, and restlessness which is also 
the destiny of battles. “Poker,” | 
have written somewhere, “is the rugby 
of cards”; it is likewise the image of 
life. The more strenuous a game, the 
more beautiful it is; gambling is nota 
thing of beauty until it has become a 
Balzacian vice, an Aeschylean passion, 
People speak only of the. vices engen- 
dered by gambling, and not of the 
qualities which it develops; the self- 
mastery, confidence, optimism, energy, 
ingenuity, and love of effort. One can- 
not over-praise this unknown force 
which propels like a wind astern, and 
which is called good luck, this elder 
sister of chance, of inspiration; the 
mother of poetry and genius! 

What combinations! Consider, for 
instance, that two players using each a 
deck of fifty-two cards can make six 
million billion possible combinations! 
And how many treatises, how many 
guides there are, each claiming to have 
found the formula of fortune! Martin- 
gales ascending and descending, games 
with arithmetic or geometric progres- 
sion! Naive inventions which could 
never deceive the mathematician, who 
would immediately descry their weak 
point. They serve at best to make one 
lose less rapidly. 

I know of nothing more amusing 
than the Revue de Monte-Carlo with 
its fallacious announcements on the 
back page. You can find there, for 
instance, all the plays that occurred 
at table 2 on the day of October 
8th. What a _ beautiful instrument 
for the statisticians to labour over! 
And what beautiful names _ they 
bear, all these martingales: la mon- 
tante de d’Alembert, la montante 
belge, américaine! One reads there 
such things as this: “200 francs a day 
return to collaborator for exploitation 
original formula at roulette. Write 
general delivery.” Or again: “Respect- 
able lady desires to enter into relations 
with a gentleman having 5,000 francs 
for a sure combination!” Alas, nothing 
is sure except the age of the lady, who 
has been playing here since her youth: 
a lamentable ruin now, the very pit- 
ture of bad luck, with her darned 
stockings, her old bag, her clothes in 
tatters. “I am just sixty-five years old 
to-day; give me a louis to play my age 
on the odd numbers; I am sure to wil, 
good sir, for I have always had good 
luck!” 
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The spirit of today. The 
feeling of tomorrow. 
Modern. Free... Tradi- 
tion, not made, but in 
the making ... Expressed 
in furniture. The color. 
The design. It is vital, 
dynamic .. . DYNAMIQUE, 


ihe new furniture. 


YN 


Creations 


Now shown exclusively by Lord and | 
Taylor in New York, Marshall Field & 
Company in Chicago, and by John 
Wanamaker in New York and Philadelphia. 
Address your inquiries to these merchants. {| 
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GRAYCO CRAVATS AND COLLAR-ATTACHED SHIRTS 
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Executive offices 
Grayco style-studios 
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America’s new 
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OLLYWOOD, the most unique style 
center in the world, produces Grayco hand- 
@)J made cravats and hand-tailored shirts with 

collars attached. Originated in the new 
Grayco style-studios at Los Angeles by the Marion R. 
Gray Company. Shown by smart shops everywhere. 
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DISTINGUISHED POINTS OF GRAYCO 


In the shirts, hand-cut, pre-shrunk —In thecravats,hand-cut perfection. 
collar. Seven of the finest buttons Distinctive motifs thatanticipate 
down the front the trend. 

Beautiful, perfectly-matched fig- Patented, flexible stitch construc- 
ures and stripes. tion that keeps the cravat fresh, 
Hand-tailored, hand-finished. unwrinkled and prolongs its life. 
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Our Growing Tyranny 


(Continued from page 39) 


found pleasure in their work. The 
truth seems to be that these meddlers 
get a fiendish joy in making others 
suffer. Nothing gives them so much 
pleasure as the discomfort of their 
fellow man. In fact and truth they are 
really sadists. They must get their 
pleasure by torturing others. Nothing 
can exceed their glee in bringing some 
one to book who tried to enjoy him- 
self contrary to the Puritan way of 
life. All people must involuntarily seek 
pleasurable emotions and avoid pain- 
ful ones. The Puritan finds pleasurable 
emotions when he witnesses the pain- 
ful emotions of the sinner. 

No other form of sadism has per- 
mitted its addicts to reap so rich a 
harvest as Volsteadism. The steady 
resistance of the wicked to being told 
what they may or may not drink has 
given all sorts of opportunity for sad- 
istic joy. It is nothing to the torture 
squad to know that as far back as 
man procured food and drink, he has 
learned to use alcohol; it is nothing 
that it has always been present at 
secular and religious occasions alike; 
it is nothing that it has been used to 
assuage grief and pain. No one is 
moved by the knowledge that America 
stands practically alone in this fana- 
ticism, or by the fact that our popu- 
lation is made up from all the coun- 
tries of the world. Plainly, the use of 
wine brings pleasure and this emotion 
is sinful. The general protest that each 
one should have the right to choose for 
himself what he shall drink, does not 
even produce a sympathetic emotion. 
It adds to the zest of the hunt. It 
makes the life of the sadists much 
fuller than it would be if the public 
supinely abandoned its habits. 

The fact that the desire to use some 
form of alcohol leads men to go to 
great lengths to find it, and that it is 
so readily made and so easily imported 
from any part of the world, does not 
cause the pursuer even to hesitate in 
his quest. At the best these good peo- 
ple are not more than a mere majority, 
and still they insist that one-half of 
the population should be permitted to 
send the other half to jail. They have 
the same sureness of their position 
that has characterized the persecutor 
from, the earliest times. The crusade 
for prohibition has all the character- 
istics and feelings of a religious cru- 
sade. It is attended by the same zeal 
and fanaticism. It moves with the same 
disregard of consequences. It inspires 
the same hatreds. It demands the same 
extreme cruelty and manifests the 
same exultation over the victim. Neither 
liberty nor property is safe from the 
crusader. The zealous fanatics have 
equal joy whether sending some 
offender to jail or closing buildings 
and destroying property that has been 
used for the unholy business of mak- 
ing or selling wine. The people of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Arizona, Utah and 
the South have no more need or 
real excuse for controlling New York 
in the matter of prohibition than they 
would have to make war on France or 
Germany for selling wine or beer. 

In the mad pursuit of the wicked 
who insist on drinking intoxicating 
liquors, no class of people has been 
more subservient to the fanatic than 
the courts. The judges have continu- 


ally enlarged the scope of the bar. 
barous law. They have consistently 


‘decided all doubtful points againg 


freedom. They have unhesitatingly up. 
held double jeopardy. They have glee. 
fully destroyed business and injured 
property by padlocking buildings jp 
obedience to all sorts of complaints 
They have taken prohibition agent 
charged with crime from the jurisdic. 
tion of State courts and placed them 
under the protection of the Federal 
Courts. There could be no reason to 
take prohibition agents from State 
Courts except that Federal Judges 
doubted State Courts where prohibi. 
tion is involved. They have inflicted 
the most extreme penalties for violating 
the Volstead Act, contrary to the usual 
custom of passing sentence for crime, 
All this has been done by judges many 
of whom have been in the habit of 
drinking, and, it is believed in some 
cases, judges who continue to drink, 
Only a few days ago a man was sen. 
tenced to a life term in the peniten. 
tiary of Michigan for having a pint of 
gin in his possession. This sentence 
was given because of the law providing 
that a fourth felony sentence should 
carry life imprisonment. No one seems 
to mind the rising death rate from poi- 
soning liquor supposed to be used for 
mechanical purposes. It may be cruel 
to poison rats, but an individual who 
drinks should die. 

America seems to have an epidemic 
of intolerance. Instead of working out 
individual problems, our people are 
seeking to control each other. This in- 
fection has grown to be a_ scourge. 
Even the intelligent and cultured are 
its victims. We no longer distinguish 
between the civil and the criminal 
code. If it is believed that a certain 
course of conduct is good for a com- 
munity we _ unhesitatingly pass a 
criminal statute to enforce this con- 
duct. All precedent is thrown to the 
winds where liquor is involved. 

It would seem as if even the moral 
sadists might take fright over the suc- 
cess of their work They should ask 
themselves the question, where will this 
movement end and what sort of beings 
will be left when the craze has run its 
course? Thus far only those who smile 
find themselves in danger of the jail. 
Still there are other forms of satisfac- 
tion and joy. The Puritan is happy in 
his work of destruction. He is getting 
joy from the satisfaction of his weird 
emotions. He has learned to conceal 
his mirth behind a stern and solemn 
fact. Some day his turn may come. If 
he succeeds in banishing what has al- 
ways passed as pleasant from the world 
he will really suffer because there is 
no more joy to kill. If this is not the 
end, the public may turn on the moral 
sadist and make this sort of joy @ 
crime. The wicked like you and me 
may even learn from the Puritan cam- 
paigns. It is not impossible to get 
satisfaction in the same way that has 
been so successful in these righteous 
campaigns. We who have been fond of 
our own sort of joy may learn from the 
Puritan in his last orgy of punishment 
that all sorts of pleasurable emotions 
are moral sadism. We might all go 0 
jail, together, in one grand passion to 
substitute sadism for the common and 
rational pleasures of life. 
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[ris gay and brilliant at Buckingham Palace tonight . . . England’s fairest daughters are being presented 
to Their Majesties’ Court. Lady Ellen Parton | daughter of the Dowager Countess of Wessex, arrives at 
the palace, wrapped in a coat of snow-white fur. A young lady blessed with exquisite beauty—blessed, 
too, with a complexion velvet smooth, and a fresh and fragrant charm. The task of keeping her 
kin so lovely does not worry Lady Ellen, Since she can remember, her Countess-mother has taught her 
to use but one delightful toilet soap. Yardley’s Old English Lavender. (We are told it is used by smart 
Parisians, too.) For, in all the world there is no soap, however rare, that will better cleanse, soothe or 
preserve the beauty of a fair skin than this. Seeking further acquaintance with the fragrance of this 
soap, Lady Ellen has found it in each of the Yardley products. England’s best—Old English Lavender Soap, 
“The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three cakes $1, or 35¢ the cake; Lavender Water, $1; Face 
Powder, $1; Compact $1.25; Talc, soc; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 1§c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; 
Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square, North, New 


York; also ‘Toronto and Paris. Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Yardley’s Old English & Lavender Soap 
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MOST POWERFUL MOTOR CAR 


With the new 112 h.p. Imperial “80” Chrysler = eminence. In their simplicity of design and 
now introduces into the field of finest motor — correctness of good taste there is not even a 


cars a new modern note of simple excellence. hint of that over-ornamentation sometimes mis- 


4 a ; : taken for smartness. 
Powerful, graceful and fleet, this newest Chry- 


sler emphasizes efficient simplicity in engine = Custom bodies are buile by Locke, LeBaron, 
and chassis, and the charm of simple good Dietrich, and by Chrysler in a special plant 
taste in body and lines. acquired and equipped solely to produce these 


The new 112 h.p. “Red-Head” high-compres- examples of coachwork, 


sion rubber-mounted engine — a marvel of clean Te ee ee ee experience 
design - 3 sneasiciar and alert, sane Morr drive, with the finest cars the world has produced, 
maintain Of COSEROS. No less powerful car can are finding fresh delights in the faultless per- 
approach its flawless performance. formance, luxurious comfort and exquisite 
Graceful lines and luxurious custom bodies — good taste of the new 112 h.p. Imperial 
contribute importantly to Imperial “80” pre- “80"——~ America’s most powerful motor car. 

/ be and LeBaron, upt < 5. AM pr j Detro:t byect tos rrent Federal 
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THROUGH LONG YEARS OF EMPLOYING ONLY THE 
FINEST MATERIALS AND CRAFTSMANSHIP, DéJON HAS 
WON THE HIGHEST REPUTATION IN THE FIELD OF 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION EQUIPMENT... 
As AN INEVITABLE RESULT— THE MANUFACTURER 
ON WHOSE AUTOMOBILE EVERY UNIT MUST BE THE 
FINEST, UNQUESTIONINGLY TURNS TO DéJon. 


oF) ef OTL 
Starting. Lighting and Ignition System 


DeEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Shops of Vanity Jair 





Some Accomplished Female Liars 


VANITY FAR 


The Shops of Oanily Fair 
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CUNY Ronciére, who compared her beauty cries of Marie, and found her lying on Russia calf at H 
most unfavorably with that of her the floor in her chemise, a handker- c 
. mother. This young subaltern was the chief around her neck and a cord 5O SI 
; Catering Office son of another titled general—one of | round her body. But the man had 
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When only the best will do! , 


FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 
English Bench- er = 1710 

Made Shoes for Brad ” 
Men & Women Srey ty os 


[N formal evening clothes you meet the 

occasions that demand your best ap- 
pearance. The right shirt, collar and tie 
make all the difference. As specialists, our 
evening accessories insure unique design 
and absolute correctness. 






By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE. V 

Our dress shirt is made in the new 
narrow-bosomed style, lately introduced in 
London, to increase smartness and obviate 
bulkiness. Ready-to-wear in all sizes with 
sleeve lengths to suit every individual re- 
quirement. 


“Mover 56 





Tan Semi-Brogue 
Medium weight in Willow Calf 


For town or country wear $22.50 


It is fashioned by experienced custom 
operators in our own workrooms and fash- 
ioned entirely by hand. The materials are 
our best importations; the bosom and cuffs 
of French piqué or fine linen, and the body 
of batiste. By mail postpaid, price $7.50 
Necessary now is the new narrow tie ($2.) 
and the wide-winged linen collar ($.50). 


J ion & 1899 < 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Impo eel aberdashers 
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Latest Catalogue sent on request 


F BRITISH BOOTS INC. 
FORTNUM & MASON, Led PICCADILLY - SON 


719 madison avenue Bet. 63d & 64th Sts. NEVV YORK 





NOTE: 


In ordering please 
specify (1) material wanted 
(2) collar size (3) sleeve 
length (4) whether you pre- 
fer the model with two studs 
to show for Tuxedo wear (as 
illustrated) or the one stud 


model for Full Dress. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair = A Parody Interview in Baffle Land 





FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 


in the world. 
shipping goods to U. S. A. 
mens have been supplied to leading 
Washington 
SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tr. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


American 
Manor House, 





Museums. 


seahoem 








We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
25 years’ experience 
Speci- 
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gence, scrupulous draughtsmanship 
and artistry can do, is Bruno Frank’s 
The Days of the King, bringing to- 
gether three stories based on the life 
of the aged Frederick the Great. The 
first impression is that they are read- 
able; the second that, whether or not 
they are true, they consummately seem 
to be true; the third that they are 
triumphs of perfectly integrated lu- 
cidity; the fourth that they are re- 
readable. In a simple, marvelously 
paced style, Herr Frank lifts his 
magnificent and enigmatic hero, as 
well as the minor figures about him, 
into a reality more fully realized than 
they themselves in the flesh could 
possibly have had. 

(THe Days or THE Kinc, by Bruno 
Frank. Knopf) 


MEDITERRANEAN MONKEY: 
SHINES 


Allan Updegraff has published sev- 


eral variously undistinguished books 
but in Whatever We Do, his latest, he 
has begun to come into his own. He 
has developed a highly coloured and 
yet sufficiently supple style, he has 
‘something to say, and he has written 
a tale that is definitely entertaining. 
Whatever We Do begins on a note 
of festival gaiety in a Mediterranean 
village, where a group of American 
visitors submit themselves to the pagan 
humours of the Southern airs. When 
the reader is quite off his guard, the 
story slyly projects almost sinister 
connotations. Make of them what you 
will. And the contents of that will... 
(Wuatever WE Do, by Allan Upde- 
graff. John Day) 


ENCOMIA AND DISMISSALS 


Doc Stories From Puncu, illustra- 
ted (delightfully) by George Mor- 
row. (Doubleday, Doran). An all-too- 

(Continued on page 118) 























Luxenberg’s solves the problem of 
the man who would always be well 
dressed, yet whose income forbids 
extravagant expenditures for clothes. 


SACK SUIT $37.50 


Write for style booklet 


JNENBERG2ro 

CLOTHES 

37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 




















LIDO TUX $55 


Entrance on 


TUX: ED-O'S 


LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 


dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 


LIDO ULTRA $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 








KRANZ 


14 East 45 Se. 
New York 


Slip are impressive names, 
and huge buildings and 
famous firms in this men’s wear 
section of New York. Yes, in- 
deed . . . and more lavishly 
priced merchandise than in any 
other spot in the world .. . But 
our way is different. Example: 
Here a man may buy a beauti- 
ful dinner jacket at prices that 
begin at $45.00. The correct 
accessories at corresponding 
figures. A top coat, smart and 
appropriate, at about the same 
figures. A number of suits in 
new, seasonable fabrics, that be- 
gin at $40.00. Haberdashery of 
course, skillfully chosen and 
moderately priced. 








AS DISTINCTIVE AS THE SKYLINE OF 
NEW YORK 


GOING SOUTH? 


Here you will find the season’s 
newest weaves, patterns and color- 
ings that will be worn by the 
elect and fastidious while “sum- 
mering” this winter down South. 
Also appropriate materials for 
those who prefer Lake Placid or 
stay at home—at our popular 
prices of Sixty-five and up. 


WALLON 


301 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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1010 Tan 
2010 Black 






Country 
, Gentlemen 


Booklet of other Styles 
on Request 


122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


In Hotel Knickerbocker 


Direct from the HEATHER 


$11 


Martin’s Scotch grain blucher. 
Full double soles. Waterproofed. 











SOLID COLOURS 
BARATHEA SCARVES 


Our ties are distinctive in as much as they 
are made from a single piece of natural 
silk solid colour Barathea, folded to give 
body without bulk, hand needled and loose 
threaded so that they do not bind nor 
wrinkle, 


In seventeen shades: 


Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft Grey: Nickel, Silver 
rown: Tobacco, Russet, 


Green: Myrtle, Olive,Reseda 
Walnut Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 
Also Mauve, Purple and Black. 
$3.50 Each. Three scarves for $10. 
By mail postpaid. 


CRYSTAL SPOOL LINKS 


Coloured crystal spool cuff links with rigid 
shaft that holds the cuffs correctly. Colours 
Azure, Sapphire, Emerald, Garnet and Topaz. 


By mail, $3.50 boxed, three 
sets for $10, postpaid. 


Albert Leonard George 


ORPORATED 


608 Madison Avenue.at58* Street, 
Gentliemen’e Furnishings 


Importers 


New York 


Shirtmakers 
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Srench, Shriner & Urner 


L 


SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN} = 








HEADIN’ SOUTH 


. . Florida . . Pinehurst .. Bermuda .. with lazy com- 
fortable hours ahead packed full of play and leisure. 


On the list of necessities which you are now making 
out, you will want to include at least one pair of 
French, Shriner & Urner sport oxfords. 


Their distinguished lines will give you the ease of 
mind that only the perfectly shod man enjoys. 

Their perfect fitting qualities will give you the easy 
comfort you expect only from shoes you have worn 
for weeks. 

Their choice leathers and fine craftsmanship ensure 
you an unusually high return upon your investment— 
in extra mileage. 


The managers of any of our shops below, 
will be glad to show you the wide choice 
of styles and leathers we have in stock. 


This mark on the identifies them as 
soles of shoes genuine Goodyear welts. 
RETAIL SHOPS 
NEW YORK ‘ + ara DETROIT 
350 Biedioen Ave. 12 ashington St. 230-234 Michigan Ave. 
153 Broadway PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
131 West 42nd St. 100 South 16th St. 3 South 7th St. 
365 Broadway CHICAGO ST. PAUL 


339 Robert St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 


1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 
CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 


Agencies in other principal cities 
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Where the Wild Time Blows 


(Continued from page 74) 


The Golden Girls’ Frolic of 1928. 

Toward half-past midnight, the rose- 
tinted lights are replaced by several 
powerful searchlights. All the female 
guests having turned their backs to 
the pitiless glare, the band plays a 
fidgety tune and there leaps into the 
middle of the floor an unprepossessing 
little man in a tight dinner jacket. He 
acknowledges the applause (of two 
waiters concealed behind a screen) 
with gratified surprise and then volleys 
forth a “song,” which goes something 
like this: 


“Good evening folks! As you all know, 

I worked for the Shuberts for years 
and so, 

Thinking it time I had a change, 

For me to come here Jake Krantz ar- 
ranged.* 

I'm here tonight to make you laugh. 

The couvert charge is two dollars and 
a half. 

And now I’m safely in the soup, 

I'll introduce the rest of the troupe. 

They'll come before you one by one. 

They'll walk—they do not choose to 


> 


run, 


He then introduces the rest of the 
company in more rhymed couplets 
from the same inspired pen. The cli- 
max is reached with— 


“Our ballerina, Miss Gloria Massey! 

Not much on looks, but what a 
chassis!” 

As he is intoning, Miss Massey, clad 
in three small pieces of shiny cloth, 
bows dizzily to the guests. 

The whole company, including the 
Golden Girls (who are attired in sil- 
ver,) having been presented, they re- 
tire and come on again one or two at 
a time in hopeful parodies of singing 
and dancing. As an instance of the 
kind of thing the patrons have to en- 
dure, Miss Moana Levey’s first offering 
is a dittty entitled She May Be Cool 





*Jake Krantz is the proprietor, a refer- 
ence to whom is always considered in- 
dispensable in lyricisms of this kind. 


for Some, but She’s a Red-Hot Momma 
to Me. This is followed by the Neg. 
Beer Blues. 

Miss Levey is succeeded by Mig 
Massey. She begins to dance in quite 
an ordinary and uninspired manner 
but suddenly, as if realising that dus, 
perate measures are needed, throws 
herself on her stomach and wraps her 
legs around her neck. Inspired by the 
applause which greets this unusual 
posture, she ties herself into a really 
intricate knot. Thinking it will he 
impossible for her ever to unravel her. 
self, the audience’s interest is re-awak. 
ened. But she does somehow get disen. 
tangled and gives way to the gentle. 
man who did the introducing. He 
“takes great pleasure” in singing some 
of what he inaccurately describes as 
his “old favourites.” Unfortunately he 
is last on the list and so there js 
no one to come on and stop him, 
He takes full advantage of his situ. 
ation. 

Meanwhile the Golden Girls rush on 
at intervals and perform more or less 
in unison. They do a Russian number 
in which they stamp, a Hawaiian num. 
ber in which they shake, and a Black 
Bottom number in which they lose all 
self-control. As a final novelty they ap. 
pear in costumes which make it seem 
as if they had been sent on just as 
they were starting to dress. They sing 
a verse which consists almost entirely 
of the words “Gee,” “Oh,” “Me,” “Let's 
Go.” Then they form a ring facing out- 
ward and burst hysterically into a 
chorus which starts— 

“If you'll crack a peanut for me; 

Till crack a peanut for you. 

Peanuts are fine— 
Simply divine! 

There’s no way to spend your sal- 

aries 

That will fill you so full of calories.” 

At the conclusion of this startling 
refrain, the clock strikes three. Each 
of the Golden Girls then produces from 
her girdle a small bag of peanuts, 
which she throws playfully at the 
guests, 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 82) 


so important a feature of the present 
day fashionable silhouette. 

Another example that is also based 
on a logical idea and which has been 
endorsed by men who think about their 
clothes, is the evolution of the full 
trousers with pleats at the waistline in 
front. When men began to walk about 
so generally with their hands in their 
pockets, they found that no matter how 
generous the pocket, there was not 
enough room in the trousers to carry 
both hands and at the same time not 
cause a strain across the front. There- 
fore, trousers were made larger and 
the extra fullness was taken up by 
pleats at the waistline. Then it was 
found that the inverted pleat, facing 
in, was an excellent finish to the crease 
of the trousers which, until that mo- 
ment, had ended in space in the vicin- 
ity of the waistband. It was also dis- 


covered that a man could reach into 
his pockets for change or keys without 
finding that his hands were “trapped” 
after they got there. The extra fullness 
given by pleats in the trousers has 
turned out to be a blessing in dis 
guise to the heavy man who is begin- 
ning to show an increased girth around 
the waist. In addition, full cut trousers 
are more graceful looking while walk- 
ing and because of their fullness have 
what is called a better “stride”. They 
do not bag so easily at the knees when 
a man is sitting down and, being freer 
from strain, keep their shape with less 
pressing than trousers of a tighter cut 
and snugger fit. Trousers should taper 
slightly from the knee to the bottom 
and should not be so long as to have 
a break at the instep when finished 
with cuffs although there should be 4 
slight break when finished without cuffs. 
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Or MARBLE that seems flecked with ¢ 

. . e 4 
sunlight, gleaming as with an im- i 
prisoned fire, this Neumar lavatory y 
may well suggest the entire deco- ee 


rative theme for a bathroom. It is but one 
of the many beautiful fixtures illustrated 


and described in New Ideas for Bathrooms, 
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Crane Co., General Offices, 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FLANUL FELT $ 7.00 
3X BEAVER FELT $70.00 
Models for Town and Country 


Flanul Felt Hats are made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble Flannel in appearance and softness. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
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w ELT SUNFAST HATS 
tableshede ARE SOLD IN EX- 
po CLUSIVE SHOPS 
18398 IN PRINCIPAL 
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SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D. L. DAVIS 
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ITALIAN 
BLACK AND GOLD MARBLE 
FITTINGS GOLD PLATED 


ANE 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING 


an inspiring book packed with dec- 
orating and plumbing suggestions. 
Its companion volume is the handy 
catalogue, Homes of Comfort. Write 
for both. Then consult any responsible 








oY 


plumbing contractor and learn whya Crane 
installation rarely costs more. 


Branches and sales offices in 
one hundred and sixty-two cities 


INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 














27 OLD BOND STREET 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
OUR FOREMOST ACHIEVEMENT 


It is the way we make Shirts and how well we please 
our patrons, that largely determine our Success. There 
is something, too, in the Unusual Service we render that 
is exceptional. We are constantly showing Wide Assort- 
ments of most Wonderful French and English Shirtings. 


Shirts to Measure from $8.00 upward 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON sicily PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Long research— 
but instant popularity 


LF dea eg you go you hear people 
pfaising the General Electric Refrigera- 


tor. Almost overnight it has taken a promi- 
nent place in the thoughts of homemakers. 


One hears of its remarkable simplicity. That 
it hasn't a single belt, fan or drain-pipe. That 
it hasn’t a bit of machinery under the cabinet 
—or in the basement. That it never needs 
oiling. There are many, many comments 
on the quietness with which it operates. 
There is much enthusiasm for the extreme 
roominess and the splendid strength of its 
gleaming cabinets. 


Overnight, it seems . . . . but for more than 
fifteen years the vast laboratories of General 
Electric have been busy with the develop- 
ment of this truly revolutionary refrigerator. 
Several thousand refrigerators, of nineteen 
different types, were made, field-tested and 
improved before this model was finally 
evolved. It was a long and expensive process 
—but nowhere in the field of electric refrig- 
eration have engineers and scientists done 
their work so well. 


Write us today for descriptive booklet N-2._ 


GENERAL @)ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Ring and the Teacup 


(Continued from page 73) 


understand it, because the value of the 
heavyweight championship was mis- 
represented to him. The mental atti- 
tude of Mr. Dempsey is, “They told 
me that after I won that title I would 
have everything that I want. But here 
is Tunney with just what I want and I 
never could get it even had I known 
what it was when I was champion.” 

This may seem a little mixed but 
I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Dempsey’s mental attitude is a little 
mixed because of the various baffle- 
ments he has received from Tunney. 
The mental attitude of anybody who 
has succeeded beyond all dreams only 
to be suddenly blocked at every turn 
is bound to be a bit mixed. 

When Dempsey visited England he 
was received by the late Lord North- 
cliffe. At the time that meant nothing 
particular in Dempsey’s life excepting 
that it was something ‘that had to be 
done in the business. When he was 
called upon to make a few remarks, 
Dempsey was in a panic. 

A helpful and sympathetic news- 
paperman came to his assistance. 
When he was called upon, Dempsey 
made the hit of the party by repeating 
a gag familiar in the United States. He 
said, “I cannot speak and I cannot tell 
a story but by way of entertainment I 
am willing to fight any gentleman in 
the house.” 

Anybody who knows Tunney is 
aware that he would not be in the least 
embarrassed on an occasion of this 
sort. In fact the current heavyweight 
champion. is a young man without em- 
barrassment. He speaks of it as “being 
himself.” 

The reception by Lord Northcliffe 
was Dempsey’s first social achievement 
of any account. At the time he thought 
lightly enough of it. 

Under Mr. _ Rickard’s _ tutelage 
Dempsey had himself introduced from 
the ring so many times at Madison 
Square Garden that it became a little 
monotonous. Then Dempsey addressed 
a speech over the radio to boys on the 
subjects of clean living and fair play 
in sports. 

At about the same time Tunney was 
“taking tea at fashionable resorts,” 
as the sports writers reported venom- 
ously but quite accurately. He was 
working for a society benefit for a 
tuberculosis fund. He was addressing 
fashionable boys’ schools. He was ap- 
pearing at a benefit ball for the Au- 
thors’ League. In the midst of these 
and various other activities he found 
time to dash down to Washington to 
meet the President of the United 
States and to make some graceful re- 
marks during the reception. _ 

I realize that Mr. Rickard is a genius 
at promotion but, assuming that he is 
the mentor of Dempsey, I am inclined 
to believe that he has found one kind 
of promotion at which he is not a 
genius. At any rate, calling the present 
stage of the battle for social prestige 
between Tunney and Dempsey the 
first round, it looks as though Dempsey 
had been outpointed so clearly that 
there is little use to continue the 
bout. 

It always has been written of 
Dempsey that he was a_ natural 
fighter. He was. It was his one great 
talent. 


Tunney, people are beginning to aq. 
mit, is a many-sided young man, g 
ease anywhere even in the prize-rj 
Before his last two fights I happened 
to be in a position to study him 
very close range. On the eve of a battle 
the tradition has been that a fighter 
must be nervous and _ irritable, 

In the case of the Tunney “eves be. 
fore the battles” he was the only calm 
man in the training camp. In fact he 
acted as a soothing influence upon his 
handlers who were, as they say, “fit to 
be tied.” 

It is quite reasonable that a young 
man who can be at his ease on these 
occasions should be at his ease any: 
where and in situations felt to he 
quite strange to him. During the reign 
of Dempsey that gladiator permitted 
it to become a rule of the camp that 
he must be addressed as “Champ” as 
it would be expected that any member 
of the suite of the Prince of Wales 
should address him as “Your Royal 
Highness.” If any member of the en. 
tourage of the current heavyweight 
champion ever used that title he would 
be missing from the camp very shortly 
unless, of course, it was done in a 
jocular or Pickwickian sense. 

This also is in line with Tunney’s 
general policy of “being himself,” as 
he calls it. And it is my notion that 
Tunney’s success in this regard is 
knowing himself, where Mr. Dempsey 
never has known himself. 

The ultimate victory of Tunney in 
the battle for social, intellectual and 
every other sort of prestige will be the 
recognition of the fact that a champion 
has the right to be himself. If the 
hand that held the tea-cup rocked 
Dempsey, the Killer, at the end of two 
ten round bouts, then the owner 
of the hand finally will be forgiven 
for being reported at an afternoon 
tea even by the inmates of cauliflower- 
dom. 

Dempsey always has been regarded 
as the accepted cap and sweater type 
of champion. It is useless to record 
the fact that Tunney frequently wears 
a cap and sweater and that he is quite 
comfortable and at his ease in such a 
costume. When Tunney finally retires 
he will spend a great deal of his time 
clad that way. But the Dempsey urge 
is away from the cap and sweater and 
when he finally is convinced that there 
is no profit in his attempt to fathom 
Tunney in or out of the ring— 
or rather when the last skeptic is 
convinced that Tunney is the better 
man, Dempsey will nail the cap and 
sweater to the wall with the last boxing 
gloves. 

In time it may appear only natu 
ral for a heavyweight champion to 
be ready for the drawing room, the 
literary circle or what-have-you in the 
way of things at present objectionable 
in a prizefighter to thé majority of 
our sports writers. In fact, when the 
tide turns, social attainments may be 
regarded as essential to any aspirant 
to the title of a popular heavyweight 
champion. 

Meanwhile the battle for social pres 
tige between the champion and the ex- 
champion will continue, for they ay of 
Dempsey that he never gives up unt 
he is beaten—and apparently not even 
then. 
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Other people see so 
much more of your 
hair than you do. 























Ir isn't enough to fix 
your hair becomingly in 
the front, because such 
a lot of people can see 
all sides of your hair. 








Hair is such a vital part of one’s appearance. The girls 
nowadays want that artfully natural look. But the men 
are wearing theirs smooth and sleek. 


For both men and women, however, the hair problem is made easy by 
the use of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Hair Tonic. For this famous hair preparation 
can do two things for you at once. Used for scalp massage, it promotes 
hair health by stimulating the circulation and keeping the pores free 
and open (the scalp has pores just like the rest of the skin). Here is the 
correct way to give yourself a thorough scalp massage. Part the hair, 
lock by lock, and apply a tiny bit of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Hair Tonic to each 
parting. Then massage with the finger tips, moving the scalp gently 
back and forth till it feels alive and tingly. Let the tonic stay on the 
scalp for a few hours and follow with your regular shampoo. 





One such massage is not enough, however. You need to keep up the 
good work and give yourself these scalp treatments before each sham- 
poo, if you want to see real improvement in the condition of your hair. 


In between these weekly scalp massages, use a little ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic to dress the hair. Apply it with the palms of the hands and 
brush the hair vigorously. If your hair is stubborn and wiry, or curly, 
dampen a brush with warm water, then pour a little of the tonic in 
the palm of the hand, rub the brush in it, and brush the hair vigorously. 


**Vaseline’’ Hair Tonic is on sale at all good stores. Just try it! Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., 17 State St.; New York. © Chesebrough Mfg, Co., 1928 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC — 
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(Continued from page 58) 


to belong entirely to our field of 
homely humour. Herriman, so far as 
I know, has never published his draw- 
ings in book form; though why this is 
so I cannot understand. For these gor- 
geous parables of life, tucked away 
daily in an inconspicuous corner of 
the “American,” are so human and 
naively wise as to deserve at the 
very least the permanence of gilt 
edges and old vellum binding. In his 
own field of humour, Herriman is as 
important as George Bellows in the 
field of art; and, according to his 
lights, every bit as true. 

Crosby, on the other hand, is a cu- 
rious combination of the old and new. 
He has something of the sublime 
humour of Clemens, a little of the 
poignancy of Riley, a little more of 
the blunt exaggeration of Nye; and 
to it all he brings a terse, tempestuous, 
hard-boiled dialogue entirely his own, 
now wistful, now sardonic, always 
homely and inevitably true. It is a dia- 
logue peculiarly independent of time or 
place; such phrases as “always be- 
littlin’” and “to me that is all very 
disgustful” and “let’s dig up a cop 
and I'll blow ya to a chase” do not 
belong to any contemporary curb- 
stone, but rather to some lofty never- 
never-land of boyhood, a fictitious 
colloquialism that is in fact a rhyth- 
mic synthesis of all current youthful 
slang, the American idiom lifted for 
once into poetry. And here is the 
spring within the spring: that Crosby 
is a great humourist, because he is a 
greater poet. 

He is not a wit; a wise-crack stands 
out upon his pages like a flaw. Over 
and again, his best creations are 
entirely in pantomime, depending ex- 
clusively upon the situation. He has 
a delicious sense of the ridiculous, it 
is true, and an expert control over the 
sudden shocked laughter that can 
only be surprised into existence by 
some unexpected twist of plot. His 
laughter is sometimes crude, and 
occasionally vulgar. His taste is not 
impeccable. He is often very funny. 
These are the attributes of comedy; 
but as a matter of fact Crosby is not, 
strictly speaking, a comedian either. 
There are many other comic artists 
today who can evoke a louder laugh. 
There is not one who can generate 
that elusive glow, deep down behind 
the ribs, which remains long after the 
echoes of a louder laughter have died 
away. And his humour maintains this 
unique supremacy because his char- 
acters are real. They always live. 

Skippy is indeed a running com- 
ment on life, expressed through the 
transient medium of a newspaper car- 
toon. He shifts with every moment, 
quaint, quick, innocent as a cherub, 
diabolic as a small boy can be, sad 
sometimes, cynical, darting like a 
lizard over the sunny stretches of 
comedy, now suddenly sombre as a 
shadow, his knuckles bloody with 
battle, his eager muzzle still scenting 
for more trouble, a born leader “with 
his hands open for friends and his 
fists closed for enemies.” His moods 
are universal. He stands, for example, 
in silent awe before a magnificent sun- 
set, his inarticulate soul welling with 
the beauty of fiery cloud-banks and 


blue hills fading into the evening sky 
until his emotions find expression 
last in one rapturous sigh: “Gawd, 
it’s all so beeyootiful I’d like to give 
somebody a sock in the jaw.” 

Again, he stops fishing a momen; 
to consider the wriggling object op 
his bent pin. “Why do fish like 
woims?” inquires a puzzled friend 
beside him. “Maybe they don't,” yp. 
flects Skippy philosophically, “p'r'aps 
they think it’s toikey.” 

And at night Skippy kneels in the 
universal prayer: “Oh, Lord, give me 
strength to brush my teeth every night: 
and if thou canst not give me tha 
strength, give me the strength not to 
worry about it.” 

Surely such stuff as this is touched 
with the intimations of genius; and the 
pleasant part of it is that, unlike Mar. 
quis and Herriman, Crosby is at home 
in both the media of typewriter and 
brush. He is, avocationally, an artis 
whose current exhibition of paintings 
and lithographs, now hanging in the 
Anderson Galleries, will speak for itself. 
His comic caricatures have a sly hu. 
mour of exaggeration that suggests 
George Belcher’s cockney masterpieces 
in Punch. His line is always fluid and 
free. When Skippy runs, he explodes 
into action with the electric intensity 
of one of Ross Santee’s bucking broncs, 
In his prose, moreover, his humour 
finds perhaps its happier metier, He 
has a nice ear for dialogue, an instine- 
tive feeling for the true pace of con- 
versation that suggests, at its best, 
Hemingway. He employs an artist's 
sense of selection in his description, 
And this comfortable harmony of two 
talents is behind all his work. 

Skippy is more than just another 
little-boy-cartoon—just as Herriman’s 
is more than a funny strip about a cat 
—because it is so largely Crosby him- 
self. It is, in fact, a workaday philoso- 
phy, his own solution to the problems 
and situations of his world. In the last 
two years the humour has perceptibly 
deepened; personal disappointments 
and little treacheries have given his 
pathos a certain dignity it could not 
otherwise have had. 

For Crosby is still in the ascendant. 
It would be a pity if the total sum of 
his humour were limited to one or 
two casual cartoon-books, or the fum- 
bling rag-bag of prose sketches, Always 
Belittlin’, which he has already pub- 
lished. Fortunately these are only 
pencil-notes for a future work. It has 
been my privilege to read part of the 
novel of Skippy upon which Cros 
by has been labouring for several 
years; and I may score a scoop here 
and now by predicting that this book 
when completed will take its place as 
an authentic epic of American humour 
that will bear comparison with the 
best that is being done in England today. 

America has never had quite the 
sense of humour that our English 
cousins have. We have uncovered 
but a very few real humourists 1 
our whole literary existence. And 8 
it should be to our pride that, m 
such men as Crosby, Marquis, Morley, 
Herriman, we have at last four candi- 
dates for the happy fellowship of Lewis 
Carroll and Dickens, Barrie, 
Herbert and A. A. Milne. 
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Widen the circle of your 
activity by taking your 
18,908 or more daily steps 
in the comfortable fashion- 
able Arch Preserver Shoe. 


ARCH PRESERVER 


HERE is no reason in the world why you should wear 

ugly shoes to keep your feet from aching nor pay a penalty 
in foot discomfort because your standard of dress demands cor- 
rectly styled shoes. You can do as so many thousands of suc- 
cessful men are doing — wear the Arch Preserver Shoe which 
affords the very smartest styles for every hour of the day and 
yet, because of its exclusive patented features, keeps your feet 
healthy, vigorous and comfortable. In it your feet are not only 
correctly shod, but this perfect foot happiness gives you the 
poise and self-assurance that enables fashionable apparel to help 
you 100 percent. 
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Giving O’Neill Till It Hurts 


(Continued from page 48) 


with syllables and sentences, would 
probably make even phrases far more 
wingéd than O’Neill’s seem pompous 
and manicured and clumsy. Words give 
them a leaden-footed languor and the 
tour which O’Neill conducts through 
the minds of his characters in Strange 
Interlude gives you something of the 
sensation you would experience if 
you were to go through a scenic rail- 
way on a glacier. The audible thinking 
which the Puppets must do in Strange 
Interlude has all the agonizing re- 
tardation of a slow motion picture. 

In the manuscript, of course, the dif- 
ference between the inner thought and 
the outward speech, which the actors 
could convey by a mere change of 
voice or the director by a shift of 
lights, is indicated by alternations of 
Roman and Italic type. 

The average playgoer may not find 
the result confusing, but it would be 
small wonder if the mechanics of 
these scenes did not set him to specu- 
lating as to what, in addition, the 
actors themselves were thinking. I can 
quite imagine his trotting home to 
dinner during one of the intermissions, 
his mind clouded with the vague im- 
pression that the scene between the hus- 
band and wife, as just performed for 
him by Lynn Fontanne and Earle 
Larimore, had run something like this: 


Sue: Well, my dear, you must get to 
your typewriter now and do some of 
your splendid writing. 

Of course his writing is hopeless, 
but I can’t have him sitting around 
twiddling his thumbs. 

I COULD PUT A LOT MORE 
FEELING INTO THIS SCENE IF 
THE GUILD HAD HAD SENSE 
ENOUGH TO CAST ALFRED FOR 
THE PART OF THE HUSBAND. 


He: I’m afraid no one else in the 
world will think it splendid. 
But I don’t care a hang about being 


a writer. I want to be a father, | 
wonder if she’s going to have a baby, 
I DO WISH LYNN WOULDN?T 
STROKE MY HAIR IN Tus 
SCENE. I DON’T DARE TAKE 
OUT MY POCKET COMB jy 
FRONT OF ALL THESE spp. 
SCRIBERS. 

Sue: Nonsense, darling. I just know 
you're going to be a success, 
But he won't. He’s a failure. He’l] 
always be a flat, flabby failure. My 
God! I’m yoked to a clod. 
THERE’S A BLOODY LOT oF 
COUGHING OUT FRONT To. 
NIGHT. 

He: Anyway, it was good of dear old 
Ned to get the job for me. 
Poor, silly, old Ned. I'll bet he’s ql. 
ways been half in love with my wife, 
I’M GOOD AND TIRED OF PLAY. 
ING THIS KIND OF SAP. ITs 
A WONDER THESE DIRECTORS 
WOULDN’T KNOW A GOOD Ro. 
MANTIC ACTOR WHEN THEY 
SAW ONE. 

SHE: Well, some day you'll have a 
chance to do a good turn for him. 
The poor fool is too dull to suspect 
that Ned and I have been deceiving 
him for weeks. 

THEY DO EVEN MORE COUGH. 
ING AT O’NEILL THAN THEY 
DO AT SHAW. 

He: If I ever become successful, it'll 

be because of your confidence in me. 
Oh dear, I wonder if it’s my fault 
she doesn’t have a baby. 
TLL BET THAT THAT GIRL 
DOWN THERE IN THE AISLE 
SEAT WOULD RATHER SEE ME 
AS D’ARTAGNAN. 

Sue: You make me so happy when 
you say that. 

The only way he can ever make me 
happy is by dropping dead. 

I WISH I HADN’T TAKEN THAT 
THIRD HELPING OF SOUFFLE 
AT LUNCH. 


The Unfinished Symphony 


(Continued from page 50) 


kept her cruel bond; oh, she had 
kept it! She had not written, she had 
not told him he must write. Not one 
letter had she had from him, not one 
line. He had obeyed her, she had wept 
into her pillow because he had obeyed 
so well. She would not have answered 
him, but ah! he might have written! 
It had been so long. . . Now the 
thought that at any minute she might 
see him, made her begin to shake. 

“He’s usually”, said Agatha, “with 
Pearl Tucker.” 

ENOLSas 2 

Agatha nodded grimly. “The same. 
Paint, cocktails, all-night motor-rides. 
Quite a pace. I thought you might 
have heard.” 

Rachel was dumb. Her tormentor’s 
little eyes were fixed on her, side-long, 
merciless, making sure that the blood 
followed the lash. 

“Here they come. You'll be a sur- 
prise to him.” 

Along the little aisle back of the 
box, they were coming. Too many cock- 
tails already, both of them. Pearl 
Tucker, pretty, provocative, _half- 
naked, and Jim . . . beautiful, care- 
less Jim .. . Rachel saw him go white 


when his look met hers. Something 
gleamed that once had seemed imper- 
ishable . . . it gleamed like a drowned 
star rising to the surface through dark 
water. It sank again, or she had 
dreamed it; she saw his bloodshot 
eyes. Into silence the music crashed 
again, it thumped and banged . . - 

“Come along!” shouted Pearl. 

They had passed on, their backs 
were turned; now they were going down 
the little steep stair, Pearl going first. 
Jim stumbled, his outstretched hand 
was laid on a bare shoulder. 

And suddenly into Rachel’s lap 
something dropped. It was her letter, 
her own old letter to Jim. She looked 
down at it. “I daresay”, Agatha was 
saying, “that you could get him back 
again, if you tried. But you won't try. 

From the direction of the disappeat- 
ing two on the stair, came Pearl’s ex- 
cited amorous titter, and then, as the 
turn hid them, a little rapturous 
screech. “I suppose”, said Agatha, 
with her sidelong look, “that she likes 
that sort of thing...” 

... And of course, somewhere, some- 
where in the world, violins were play- 
ing Schubert... . 
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Entertainer Entertains 
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Gruyére Cheese. 
From the _ world’s 


On the rough boards 
of his hunting lodge 
or the fine linen of finest delicacies he 
his California castle chooses one that with 
—he fixes his own its rare delicacy 
plate with choice yields good digestion 
Tiger Emmental- and bodily well-being. 
Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese recipes on 
request. Roethlisberger & Co., Inc. (Origin 
1856) 178 Franklin Sireet, New York City. 


TIGER 


Emmental-Gruyére 


Cheese 




















GENUINE CONTINENTAL 


[ORS DOEUVRES 


For those who know and de- 
sire racy, tangy side dishes; 
those inimitable relishes orig- 
inated by the inspired chefs 
of Europe’s most famous hos- 
telries. 


Six unique flavours— petits 
anchois, filets de maquereaux, 
poisson aux ardémes com- 
posés, and sardines au citron, 
a la tomate, and a I’huile— 
bound together in one pack- 
et. Not too much of any one 
kind but plenty in all for 
each occasion. 


Send $1.50 to Vanity Fair for the 
packet of six cans. Four packets 
for $5.50. Shipped express collect. 





LEARN 


It is a blind 


that lets 


sunlight in . 
like a bath . 


DD 


quart of 
sweet cider cup 
Martini & Rossi 
rr ponent 
ermouth 
P33) ital. or Ex. 
“a Dry). Add 
juice 
lemon and two oranges. 
Few drops Amargo Bitters. 


non 
















“The 





See ee oo 


the 


to 


one 


Mix gently. Chill on 
ice. Pour in glasses, 
garnish with Mara- 
schino cherries. 


Send for 


*“Happy Days’ 


Recipes 


to W. A. Taylor & Co., 94F 
Pine Street, New York City 


MARTINI & i 


AN 
ORIENTAL 
(CONFECTION 


fo? 
fie 
hs 





<3 7 For 
desserts, 
at tea 
time, or 
aA now and 
4 ‘F then 


STEM GINGER FROM FAR CHINA 


Just the thing to appease 
the appetite. Keep some 
about if you like sweet- 
meats and do not like to 
gain in weight. 


The jars themselves are 
very attractive; delft- 
blue, flowered porcelain 
from Chinese kilns; 5 
inches in height, con- 
tains 21% Ibs. of ginger 
in syrup. 


’ Send $2.75 to Vanity Fair 


and we will have a jar 
carefully packed and 
shipped to you express -* vy 
collect. $5.00 the pair s 
ed 


4 Sha 








A Surprise! 


A it was a real surprise to 
the Smart Hostess who dis- 
covered that Bar-le-duc, which 
she knew so well in its red and 
white currant form, was made 
also of red and white straw- 
berries, gooseberries, and red 
raspberries. 


Yet, after all, why should 
French experts in fruit preserv- 
ing and packing confine their 
art to currants alone? Other 
berries made by the Lord are as 
good or better. 


But because these are not gener- 
ally available, we shall be glad 
to have some sent to you. Which 
will you have—or all? All kinds 
are priced at 30c for each 31% 02. 
jar; assorted dozens are priced at 
$3.25. 


Mail your check 
to Vanity Fair 
and your order 
will be carefully 
packed and 
$ shipped express 
collect. 















































Richer than any 
single coffee — 
these many flavors 


mingled 
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10 seconds -- fo remove 
that ‘morning after’ mas. 
of weariness 


Hz a simple way to en- 
joy all the exhilarating, 
refreshing effect of a massage 
every morning —a way to 
banish that terrible, tired, 
“morning-after” look — all 
without the slightest muss or 
fuss and without wasting a 
single minute. 


All you have to do is to apply 
a few drops of Fougere Royale 
After- Shaving Lotion after 
your morning shave. Your 
face tingles a moment—then 
feels cool, smooth and won- 
derfully refreshed—and stays 
that way all day! You'll like its 
invigorating, freshening effect 
—the live, fatigue-free feeling 
it gives you. 


More than a refreshant, how- 
ever, Fougere Royale is a gen- 
uine skin tonic. Smooths away 


A fter-Shaving Lotion, 75c¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50¢ 

Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 


small wrinkles, peps up sag- 
ging face muscles and puts 
healthy blood and color in 
your face. Regularly used, it 
has a genuine rejuvenating 
effect on your skin. 


Try this remarkable new skin 
lotion after shaving and if you 
wish to start the day right, 
shave with Fougere Royalc 
Shaving Cream, the non- 
caustic, non-irritating, per- 
fectly balanced shaving cream 
that makes possible the 
smoothest, most comfortable 
shave you ever had. Both lo- 
tion and cream are mildly per- 
fumed with the odeur of 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
—a pleasing wholesome out- 
door fragrance. 


Generous samples may be had 
if you send the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. V-1 
539 West 45th St., New York City 
You may send me without charge trial 


containers of Fougere Royale After- || 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. |} 


Ce ae ee CO OE 


"ae a 














VANITY Fal 


The Fallacy of World Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 65) 


Mormonism, Brotherism, 
etc., etc. 

Cheap news is hardly less conducive 
to mutual hatred than cheap travel. 
Before the days of newspaper corre- 
spondents and telegraphs, the inhabi- 
tants of one country knew very little 
about what was happening in other parts 
of the world and, being ignorant, could 
neither approve nor (the more usual 
reaction to news from foreign parts) 
disapprove. The Turks had been busy 
for hundreds of years; but it was 
only during the nineteenth century 
that the European public at large be- 
gan to hear from the newspapers of 
Turkish atrocities, and, having heard, 
to think the Turk terrible. An ex- 
traordinary and recent example of 
the way in which a cheap and 
efficient service can propagate 
hatred was provided by the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case agitation. A hundred 
years ago nobody outside Massachu- 
setts would ever have heard of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. In 1927 their story and 
the newspaper comments on it were 
known from Ireland to Japan and 
from Spitzbergen to New Zealand. 
The result was a world-wide outbreak 
of hatred for the United States, as 
profound as it was illogical. 

One of the most remarkable dif- 
ferences between the World War of 
1914-1918 and the Napoleonic and the 
Seven Years’ Wars was to be seen in 
the attitude of non-combatants. The 
bitterness of feeling permeating all 
classes in the belligerent countries 
during the World War was enormously 
greater than in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Sterne’s 
sentimental journey was undertaken 
while England was at war with France. 
In the height of the Napoleonic 
struggle Sir Humphry Davy and the 
young Faraday were not only per- 
mitted to travel freely over the hostile 
continent; they were given every as- 
sistance, shown every courtesy, while 
Davy was publicly honoured by the 
French Institute. Any English man of 
science or English author venturing 
on to German territory during the late 
war would have been promptly shot 
as a spy. The German intellectual 
would have suffered the same fate 
on French or English soil. 

This exacerbation of feeling is 
mainly attributable to the existence 
of newspapers. The non-combatants in 
the belligerent countries knew too 
much about one another to be able 
to preserve that philosophic tolerance 
which was so marked a feature of the 
age before the existence of news- 
papers and propaganda. True, most of 
what one nation heard about its 
enemies was false. The art of war 
propaganda is the art of telling lies 
about the enemy in the most effective 
and moving way possible. The be- 
liever in tout savoir c’est tout par- 
donner may object with justice that 


Plymouth 


news 


the belligerents during the late wa 
did in fact know nothing about one 
another except falsehoods. But with 
the world organized as it is, it is dif. 
ficult to see how, in such circum. 
stances, anything but lies could by 
told. And even in peace time, who 
will vouch for the strict impartiality 
and truthfulness of journals ¢op. 
trolled by financiers with personal 
and political ambitions to realize, and 
special economic interests to defend? 

We are up once more against the 
practical difficulty of knowing the 
all which justifies the forgiveness of 
all. Newspapers not only fail to tel] 
us the whole truth (to tell the whole 
truth about anything is humanly in. 
possible) ; they frequently fail to tell 
us even the humanly ascertainable 
truth; while as for telling nothing 
but the truth, they do not even think 
of it. But it is on newspapers that the 
modern man and woman depend, 
when they are not actually travelling, 
for their information about foreign 
countries. Yet even if the newspapers 
were strictly truthful, the prospect 
for international good will would not 
be appreciably improved. The travel- 
er gets his impressions at first hand: 
he does not lie to himself. But even 
the observed truth about foreign peo- 
ple generally disgusts him. There is 
no reason why atruthful account of the 
same people in a newspaper should 
fill him with enthusiasm, when his own 
observations fill him with disgust. 

The conclusion of all this is that we 
must not be too easily optimistic about 
the approaching millennium of inter- 
national good will. That temperamental 
differences and dislikes should lead to 
warfare is deplorable; but, so long 
as actual'slaughter can be prevented, 
it may be that such differences and 
dislikes are desirable and good. The 
world would indeed be a dismal place 
if everybody were like everybody else 
and humanity were one vast mutual 
admiration society. The biologists tell 
us that the organs of our body live 
in a state of hostile symbiosis and 
that our life is the net result of their 
incessant quarreling. Death comes 
when one organ or set of organs is 
weakened in relation to the rest. A 
healthy society, it may be, is a society 
in a state of unremitting tension. And 
similarly a healthy humanity is one 
in which the various peoples co-exist 
inimically—in a symbiosis not so hos- 
tile as to lead to mutual destruction, 
but just sufficiently hostile for each 
of the component peoples to be kept 
stimulated by its neighbours to the 
highest pitch of physical and intellec- 
tual efficiency. ‘ 

Fleas keep a dog from becoming 
lazy; and, so long as the people of 
each nation can be exasperated by the 
people of all other nations, there 1s n0 
risk of humanity sinking into somno 
lent apathy. 
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Pescara teste. 


+ Rare NNEC oo 
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If I were a 
motorist | 


I'd be primed for chang- 
ing tires along dark 
country roads, ready to 
pick out road-signs at 
dark intersections, ready 
for all those jobs that 
come to the man who 
drives a car at night. 

Not only ready, but 
Eveready, if you get me, 
with a good flashlight. 
And I’d keep that flash- 
light hitting on all cylin- 
ders by using genuine 
Eveready Batteries — the 
kind that lasts and lasts 
and lasts. 

Get the fiashlight habit. 
That’s my tip to motor- 
ists, and no foolin’. 
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SANTISEPTIC 
LOTION 








Shaving relaxes, weakens pores | 
of your skin. Santiseptic Lotion 
restores the firm, sound texture. 
— is the demand for skin-softeners to 
use after shaving. Shaving itself re- | 
laxes and opens the pores—makes skin soft 
and spongy ; theskin needs something to tone 
itup, make it firm... it needs Santiseptic. 
Santiseptic soothes, cools, heals—with a delightful, last- 


ing, tingling coolness that stirs the blood under the pores and 
makes your face glow. Itcloses pores, stimulates—vitalizes. | 


a your druggist hasn't yet stocked Santiseptic, order 
direct from the laboratories. Use the coupon. 


SANTISERTIC 


LOTION {= 


MAKES HAPPY SKIN 







| 
ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES, Portland, Oregon | 


Contonee: Iseem to be missing out on one of life's greatest 
Peasures, We haven't a bottle of Santiseptic in the house. 
¢'s a dollar. Plea.e send me one. 


Name.......... 
“ESR i RS 


Druggist’s name and address occccccccssvssnsssnsnneene a 





pace to suit your fancy—get the 


| tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of 


a brisk canter, a snappy trot, a racing 
gallop—without leaving your own 
home. Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks, send red blood coursing 


| through your system; tone up your 


muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 
Creek Health Horse is a vigor 
builder, a creator of fine youthful 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
© s.£.co 


Suite U 101 





‘The Battle Creek 


The Fascinating New Sport 


that is Sweeping America 
| ) Sipoid the sport of Kings! Set the 


GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
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figures, a zestful tonic—all in one. 

Hundreds of world-famous people, 
prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
riding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 
the enjoyable new way to keep well 
and young. Write today! 


Ride 
Way UR, 
EALTH 

















© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est, 1760 











When the dinner check reads $16.85 and you 
have only $9.26... be nonchalant ... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 














Wemoltan - 




















A TOUCH 
OF EUROPE 


Reminiscent of 
your days abroad 








A distilled product, imported 
direct from London. Contains 
all the famous Holloway fla- 
vour minus only the alcohol. 
Also, the well-known “Old 
TOM” and “SLOE” are es- 
pecially prepared for the 
American market under the 


Holloway label. 





This famous punch imported 
from Scandinavia has been 
reproduced without alcohol by 
Messrs. Cederlunds Soéner, the 
inventors. Adds a delicious 
flavour to cocktails and mixed 
drinks. It has been the secret 
of connoisseurs for some time. 


Interesting also are Nuyens’ 
Creme de Cacao, Apricotelle, 
Prunelle, Curacao, Chartreuse, 
Benedictine, French Ver- 
mouth and Grenadine. 
HOULD your dealer not carry 
these goods fill in and mail the 
coupon below. You will then receive 
our booklet with interesting infor- 
mation, and advice as to. where these 
importations may be purchased. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your new, illustrated booklet, 
“IMPORTATIONS”, free........ 


Address 


my Grocer’s MaMe IS... 
B. B. DORF & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


247 Park Ave. 
New York 
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NOTE: The Hartmann 
line, on display at local, 
authorized Hartmann 
dealers, includes the 
trunk you want, at the 
price you want to pay— 
$39.50 to $400.00. 


a — ih 


People who live in trunks 
... and always look smart 


In the most fashionable resorts of the world, where 
appearance means everything, you find countless 
people who, to all intents and purposes, “live in 
trunks” — yet are the smartest of the smart. 

—and in the same resorts, you find more Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunks than any other one make or kind. 

Why — why do people whose demand is fresh, 
perfectly transported apparel, and globe trotters who 
want rugged durability above all else, choose the 
Hartmann? 

Simply because into every one of the numerous 
models of Hartmann goes matchless apparel-carry- 
ing qualities combined with real resistance to the 
wear and tear of travel. 

At the authorized Hartmann dealer’s store, you'll 
find your pet, personal ideas anticipated in a Hart- 
mann Trunk. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
icense nadian Manufacturers 


J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARIMANN 
TRUNKS 


BE SURE THE RED >S< HABPMANN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 

















apt-to-be-overlooked collection of cas- 
ual canine whimsies by Milne and 
Herbert and Lucas and the rest of Mr. 
Punch’s staff, that is thoroughly Eng- 
lsh and thoroughly charming. 
Wooprow Witson: Lire aAnp Let- 
TERS, by Ray Stannard Baker. (Double- 
day, Doran). The most authoritative 
and revealing biography of a great— 
a profound study of the most important 
—simply a waste of good paper— 
indispensable to the historian, of vital 
interest to the average—who gives a 
damn if this Baker has—it belongs in 
th: library of every—I wouldn't give 
it house room—no true admirer of our 
greatest President can afford to be 
without—now, listen, you don’t know 
what—you listen to me—no, listen, 
now—listen, if he—listen—LISTEN— 
New Wine, by Geoffrey Moss. 
(Doubleday, Doran). A tale of tough 
luck in Roumania, well and, in the 
cabaret scenes, interestingly told; but 
just the least bit hard to swallow. 
THE Brack Journey, by Georges- 
Marie Haardt and Louis Audouin- 
Dubreuil. (Cosmopolitan). This spirited 
account of the Critréen expedition 
across Africa, from Morocco to Mada- 
gascar, makes for some of the most 
thrilling adventure-reading I have had 
since Trader Horn. It is straight stuff, 
with all the tough pulls and all the 








Nobody saw him, except the perse- 
cuted Mademoiselle de Morell. The 
glass from the broken window-pane, 
where the man entered, had fallen 
outside, instead of in. Mademoiselle 
| told the governess that she thought she 
recognized M. de la Ronciére. Later, 
| she was sure of it. 

| The anonymous messages continued; 
the lieutenant was involved in a duel 
| with another officer; and finally, owing 
‘to the almost universal opinion of his 
| brother officers that he was the letter- 
| writer, was coerced into signing a par- 
| tial confession of guilt. He did this, 
' believing the evidence against him 
was so overwhelming that it was 
his only hope of escape from a long 
sentence. 

His trial became an enormous politi- 
cal sensation, which divided France 
into two camps, and was notorious 
throughout Europe. A number of ex- 
perts testified that the letters were not 
in his handwriting, and that they were 
unmistakably in the hand of Marie. 
Moreover, the paper on which one of 
the letters was written was conclusive- 
ly shown to be of a peculiar kind, 
matching exactly with some which the 
girl used. 

All this availed nothing against her 
testimony. By the time the trial came 

| on she was having periodical “attacks” 
of a nervous character, which occurred 





VANITY FAR 


A Parody Interview in Baffle Land 


(Continued from page 107) 


thrills. In their. arduous day-by 
march through steamy jungles, these 
modest explorers follow the thump g 
cannibal drums into adventures thy 
make the notoriously camera-shy 
Martin Johnsons look like pikers, 

REMINISCENCES OF A RANGER, by 
Maj. Horace Bell. (Wallace Hebberd), 
The crude, honest qualities of an gj 
wood-cut make this rough and ready 
diary of an early settler in Cajj. 
fornia rich with a_ mild, melloy 
humour. 

A Goxrer’s GALLERY BY OLD Mas. 

TERS, introduced by Bernard Darywip, 
(Country Life, London). A book, one 
and-a-half by two-feet in size, bring. 
ing together reproductions of pain. 
ings by old masters, chiefly Dutch, 
who have included anything in their 
canvases sugge-iing a_ golf-stick or 
golf-ball. It is an elaborate and inter. 
esting synthesis, showing the impor 
tance of the niblick in art and cal. 
culated to reassure all golfers that the 
game has been played by the Best 
People since Adam tore up his score. 
card. - 
Ir, by Elinor Glyn. (Macaulay), 
E. Pettit and Halliburton and Cum. 
mings and Witwer and Bruce Barton 
and the rest are hereby officially for. 
gotten. At last we have discovered our 
pet prejudice for 1928. 


Some Accomplished Female Liars 


(Continued from page 106) 


at certain precise times each day. The 
only possible hour for her to testify 
was at midnight, so she entered the 
Court at a special midnight session, 
and was conducted to a large arm-chair. 
She absolutely identified Lieutenant 
de la Ronciére as the man who came 
into her room, and treated her so 
cruelly. 

As a result, he was found guilty of 
“attempting to commit an_ outrage”, 
and of having wilfully wounded her. 
He was sent to prison for ten years. 
He actually served eight. There was, 
later, after his release, a legal investi- 
gation, which seems to have been 
equal to a reversal of the sentence. He 
was made a Commandant in the Na- 
tional Guard, and afterwards held high 
official appointments, retiring with the 
Legion of Honor. 

A few years after the trial, Marie 
married a Marquis, and lived in sane 
tity: a good mother and a gracious and 
bountiful lady, I wonder if she was 
ever troubled by thoughts of M. de la 
Ronciére; his eight years in prison and 
his disgraced father. Her patient 
malice is hard to explain or excuse 
altogether on the ground of abnormal- 
ity, and, however shocking to PSY 
chologists the suggestion may be, tt 
is conceivable that, at the very begin- 
ning, the devils could have been cast 
out by. three sound spankings. 
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THE slowness of making port by ship! ... 
Creeping into harbor . . . sirens bellowing, 
whistles of cross-traffic shrieking, shapes loom- 
ing suddenly . . . the clamor of panting tugs 
... and then, rising about you, a confusion 
of city chasms, with the metallic uproar of a 
metropolis beating down like hammers on 
your head... . 





| But have you ever made port in one of the 
great planes that sail serenely over Europe 
and along the airways of the United States? 


A checkered panorama of blue and green 
unrolls beneath you, the sea dotted with toy 
boats, the land streaked with processions of 
tiny crawling automobiles and trains with 
horizontal plumes of smoke. Placid villages 
of colored blocks take form against the molded 
background of hills. A broad symmetrical 
field all at once expands on your vision. You 
circle smoothly above it. It rises evenly to 
meet you. Your ship feels the earth on balloon 
tires . . . taxies to its station . . . stops! 
Uniformed attendants await you. A bus is 
there to take you to your hotel, A truck re- 
ceives the mail. 


: 
& 
‘ 


{ You have made port! 


Whether you are traveling from London 
to Madrid from Paris to Moscow 
. .. from Portland to Los Angeles 
from Detroit to Cleveland . . . the experi- 
ence is similar. For the ease and swiftness of 
aviation is establishing new routes of travel 
and new types of commercial ports. 


In the course of a hundred and fifty years 
cities like Liverpool, New York, Shanghai 
and Bombay rose to dominating importance 
because they are ocean ports and terminal out- 
lets for rich inland regions. . . . Fifteen 
years ago the Ford Airport, Kelly Field, 
Wright Field, Tempelhof, Croydon and Le 
Bourget were farmland and automobile 
courses. Today they are WORLD PORTS. 


Now that men are looking to the skyways 
for swifter, more flexible transportation, the 
time is near when commercial and industrial 
needs of the country will cease to be depen- 
dent upon teeming concentration points. It 
may mean decentralization of great me- 
tropolises. It may mean a greater expansion, 
due to the speed and wider range of this new 
safe form of transportation. But it will cer- 
tainly mean a new importance to inland towns 


MAKING PORT ! 


—for it will give them free and open access 
to all corners of the earth! 

There are planes now in operation capable 
of carrying thirty passengers. Lindbergh flew 
from San Diego to Paris with only two stops 
for fuel.. Costes flew across Africa and across 
the Atlantic Ocean to South America with 
only one stop. The Air Mail sweeps in a 
steady procession across this continent in thirty 
hours from Coast to Coast. Ford all-metal 
monoplanes have completed unheralded flights 
that total one million miles of safe, swift 
carrying. The entire world has suddenly 
awakened to a startled interest in commercial 
aviation. 


With these portents to consider, business 
men everywhere are studying the economic 
significance of an epoch that is being born! 


Close to a thousand inland towns and cities, 
scattered throughout the country, have hope- 
fully constructed air-fields—many of them ex- 
celling in equipment and efficiency the air- 
fields of coastal cities. . . . For the fenceless 
ocean of the air knows no confining shores. 
And those who have vision to see may look up 
to far lands mirrored in the sky. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Warn you inspect the new Oldsmobile, you will be im- 
pressed by the fact that here, again, Fisher has wrought with 
all the freshness of conception and mastery of design for which 
Fisher is notable. It is the Fisher leadership in these attributes as 
much as in unrivaled resources and experience, which has made 
“Body-by-Fisher” practically a short-form expression for captivating 
charm, unusual comfort and utmost value in an automobile body. 
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THE KING’S HENCHMAN, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by N. C. WYETH 


Tie premiere of “The King’s Henchman’’—an 
vpera composed by Deems Taylor to the libretto 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay—took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York on Feb- 
ruary 17,1927. Its reception was enthusiastic. It 
is the first successtul work in this field by an 
American composer and librettist. 
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THE reasons for owning a good piano 
are so varied and conclusive that no 
thinking person can afford to disre- 
gard them. For its influence in 
moulding musical traditions 
for its undoubted decorative effect 
. for the joy of personal crea- 
tion which it gives . . . cultivated 
people everywhere regard it as 
indispensable. 





That such people should choose 
the Steinway is both natural and 
Their taste will not tol- 
erate anything short of the best. 


inevitable. 


Their homes are graced and bright- 
ened by its presence. And their ear 
delights in that marvelous, singing 
tone which has won the praise of 
virtually every musician of note, 
from Franz Liszt to Deems Taylor. 

Yet for all its unquestioned supe- 
riority, the Steinway is among the 
least expensive of pianos. The dura- 
bility which is built into it—care- 
fully, step by step—extends the 
limits of its service over 30, 40 and 
even 50 years or more. And no 


matter which size you select, it will 


yield that rich return of pride and 


pleasure which only a Steinway can 
give—to you, and your children, 
and your children’s children. You 
need never buy another nie 
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There ts a Steinway dealer in ae com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 
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Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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“IT certainly agree with 
Nazimova” 


Said Consuelo Flowerton to 
Frank DeWeese as they rested be- 
tween swimsat Rockland Beach. 











Nazimova, brilliant actress, writes: 


The Russian lady—ah, how she delights in the puff 
of a fragrant cigarette! As a Russian I have tried 
them all—the cigarettes of Cairo, Paris, London, 
Madrid—but here in my adopted country, America, 
I have found my favorite cigarette ‘The LuckyStrike.’ 
In addition to its lovely fragrance and wonderful 
flavor it has no bad effect upon my voice—so even 
when I go abroad I carry with me my little trunk of 
Luckies—and enjoy a puff from America.” 
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“It’s toasted” 


| No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 
AN ENININ INI TRS GDI NIB RGIENISNISNII-NIFNITX 
































